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A Beauty-Parlour 
In Your Own Home 


ME. HELENA RUBINSTEIN, the most 

famous beauty-specialist in the world, says 

that artificial beauty is a misnomer—a 
wrong name. 


“There is no such a thing as artificial beauty in 
any true sense. Either it isn’t beautiful or it isn’t 
artificial,”—-she explains. 


“Thousands of wealthy women say that I have 
made them beautiful. That also is a wrong way 
of putting it. 


“What I did was to use the expert means at my 
disposal to give their natural good looks a chance 
to come out of their shell. 


“Almost every woman is beautiful in some re- 
spect. But the natural charm which most often 
exists and that can always—and please note that I 
admit of no exception—be brought out so as to 
show at its best, is charm of complexion. It is 
always there, but only wants bringing out of its 
shell. 


‘“‘And a good complexion is such a lovely thing! 
Employ the essential means and we can all have it. 


‘My most famous titled patrons receive exactly 
the same specialty which I am_ now trying to 
spread far and wide and to send into the homes of 
all the people. The foundation of it is toning, 
refining and nourishing the skin. I use this same 
famous preparation for this purpose in treating 
royalty, and its name is Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food. All can afford it. It never fails.” 


This is Mme. Rubinstein’s message to all wo- 
men. The use and effects of Valaze Beautifying 
Skinfood are described at greater detail below.— 
Address, MMe. HeLena RuBINSTEIN (personal), 

24 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON W., ENGLAND 


Paris Establishment: 255 Rue Saint Honore 





VALAZE BEAUTIFYING 
SKINFOOD 


in popular packages only 65 cents. 


Valaze Beautifying Skinfood is a firm 
paste, which has great penetrating power. 
It has three effects. 


THe THREEFOLD Maaic. 


It nourishes the skin-cells and thus 

wards off wrinkles. 

It stimulates the skin and thus makes it 

healthy and youthful. 

It clears the skin and thus makes the 

complexion fine and faultless. 

(At the same time it removes tan, 

freckles and sallowness). 

Day by day you will note the improve- 
ment. The growing smoothness and 
elasticity of the skin, the disappearance of 
lines and wrinkles, and the sense of clean 
skin-health which you will feel will prove 
that Valaze is a marvellous helper, indeed. 
It gives you back the skin you ought to 
have had always, the skin of health and 
beauty. 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING 
SKINFOOD 


in popular packages only 65 cents. 














Beauty of Complexion made lasting and all complexions made better by the use of Valaze Beautifying Skinfood, 
65 cts., $1.25, $2.30 and $5.35; Valaze Beauty Grains, for washing in case of greasiness of skin, coarseness of 
pores, 55 cts. a box; Valaze Powder (for normal or greasy skin) or Novena Poudre (for dry skin), 55 cts. a box; 
Crushed Rose Leaves (the new delightful colouring for the face, composed of the pulp of roses), 50 cts. a box. 


All prices post free to Canada. 


TERRITORIAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR CANADA WANTED 
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Four Big New Features 








A Romance of the Land of Gold 


"TWISTING TRAILS,” a new serial by Robert E. Pinkerton, 


the promising young Canadian author, will start in the 
August number of MacLean’s. 


A gold mine in Northern Ontario, a financial magnate in 
difficulties,a charming woman, a villain: By expert manipula- 
tion of these elements, with the wild, free and mysterious land of 
the North providing a suitable setting, Mr. Pinkerton has written 
a story that grips the interest from first to last. Ithas plenty of 
action and its plot is new---not an old idea rewritten, but some- 
thing that has never been treated before. 


Don’t fail to start “Twisting Trails” in the August number. 


A Discovery that will Revolutionize 
the VF orld 


LAN SULLIVAN'S story, “The Things that Count,” treats 

of many things, including the efforts of a scientist to find a 
certain great secret. It is a big story---the biggest he has yet done. 
The clear insight into the workings of the human mind, the mas- 
terly handling of throbbing, thrilling situations,that Mr. Sullivan 
has displayed make one mentally compare this story with the 
best of de Balzac. It will start in the August number. 


ADELYN MACK will appear again ina mystery still ‘more 

elusive and baffling than “The Man with Nine Live's.” In 

‘The Missing Bridegroom,” Mr. Weir tells a story that attains 
the perfection of detective fiction. 
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The Seizure of Sun Yat Sen 


ACLEAN’S MAGAZINE has closed arrangements with a 

noted English journalist for a series of articles on cases he 
has covered in police and diplomatic circles. These articles, 
commencing with a story of intense interest about the greatest 
of living Chinamen, will tell of incidents that have stirred con- 
tinents, that have made world’s history---and they will contain 
facts that have never previously been made known. 

The author was employed asa special writer and crime investi- 
gator on one of the biggest English newspapers for many years. 
His articles will constitute one of the biggest features that any 
magazine has offered to the public. 


The Furst of a Sertes on /¥ omen 


will appear in the next number of MacLean’s. Madge MacBeth, 
one of the cleverest of Canadian ~ ee ae 
writers, is preparing articles on ae: 
Canadian Women---at home, in 
business, in the arts. She has a big 
subject and her articles should be 
read with wide interest. We expect 
great things of this Women series 
and after reading the first article 
you will agree. It deals with the 
widows of certain prominent Can- 
adians---women who have helped 
their husbands to make Canadian 
history. 








Se in 





a @ > the Firing Line in Riel’s 
Day,” will be continued by a 
series of reminiscences from the pen 


rhe former Ottawa home of Sir John A. Macdonald, which 


of Rev. R. C;. MacBeth. They will figures in first article of series by Madge MacBeth 
not only make good reading, but undoubtedly will have a deep 
historical significance. Read the opening installment in this issue. 
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The Call 





“ 


Fresh air and sunshine. Cool, brown roads. 





New faces—new places. Swift flight 


to drive away care. That’s what the “Call Of The Car” meansto YOU. Answer the 
call—and make this your family’s finest summer—with a RUSSELL-KNIGHT. 


The Car For You 


While they ride in COMFORT 


YOU, at the wheel, conquer miles with a quiet, effi- 


cient engine. 


You delight in the flexible power-plant, responsive 


to your lightest wish. 


With every trip, you find conveniences never exper!- 


enced in any other ear. 

With every mile, you discover new economies, that 
make upkeep a minor cost. 

And after vour first fiftv miles in a RUSSELL, you 


know why owners call it the ‘Most Comfortable Car.” 


Supreme In Every Feature 
The RUSSELL-KNIGHT is flexible and powerful. 
It is economical of gasoline, oil and tires. It is so 
durable, that it actually grows better with use. It 
has a straight line, flush-sided body of singular grace 
and beauty. It is completely equipped. You need 
only “gas” and oil. 


That a car so powerful—so economical, so splendidly 
fitted—and beautiful beyond words, can be sold for 
$2975, is the result of our 10-year policy that the 
Russell should always be 


“Made U p To A Standard 
Not Down To A Price.” 


Model ‘‘ 28” 4-Cylinder, $2975. F.O. B. Factory 


Take a ride in the RUSSELL-KNIGHT to-day. 


Put it to any test—submit it to 


any trial. You be the judge of how well we build. We rest our case solely on your 


perso nal proof. 


RUSSELL MOTOR CAR CO. LImITEpD 
WEST TORONTO 


BRANCHES: Toronto, Montreal, Hamilton, Calgary, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Melbourne (509) 
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The facts are these: 


No-Rim-Cut tires, because of 







costly features, used to cost one- 
fifth more than other standard 
tires. 



















Yet they excelled so far that 
they soon outsold any other tire 
in the world, as they dotoday. , 











With mammoth output 
came lower factory cost. 
Our overhead cost in Can- 
ada was also materially 
reduced. New machinery, 
new efficiency, brought 
costs down and down. 













This, with reduction in rubber 
cost, meant a drop in Canada- 
made All-Weather treads. Prices 
reached a point which other 
makers of good tires do not care 
to reach. 





Now 18 American and Cana- 


[  High-Priced Tires 
Since Our Reductions, 18 Makes 
Cost You More Than Goodyears 





Our answer is this: 


Those higher prices can’t be 
justified in any way whatever. 










We have had scores of experts 
working to find ‘ways to better 
No Rim-Cut tires. And they 
all agree that these tires mark 
the present-day limit in low 
cost per mile, 


Then No-Rim-Cut tires have 
four costly features found in no 
other tire. One makes rim-cut- 
ting impossible. One saves 
countless blow-outs, and it adds 
to our manufacturing cost im- 
mensely. 





One lessens by 60 per cent 
the danger of loose treads. And 
one is our double thick All- 
\\ Weather tread. 


Mark this. Not another 
tire at any price nas one of 
these costiy features. 



















Lower prices are easily ex- 
plained. Higher prices lack a 









dian anti-skid makes’sell 





higher ‘than Goodyear 


every tire user wants 
to know what ‘ustifies 
these prices. 








single shred of basis, 
(a= save smaller output or 


a larger profit. 
prices—some almost Y 
one-half higher. And (;00D EAR Those are the facts. 


TORONTO You don’t. care to pay 


No-Rim-Cut Tires for chimerical advan- 


With All-WeatherTreadsorSmooth| ‘22° 27d extra price 





buys nothing else. 





Head Office, TORONTO 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Factory, BOWMANVILLE 
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By COL. WINTERS 
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The Education of the Camp: °° Sas". 














HIS is the 
day of the 
anti- militar- 

ist” and the 

preacher of peace. 

The ancient but 

reprehensible 

practice of set- 
tling disputes by actual 
combat, whether between 
individuals or nations 
has, they tell us, fallen 
into disrepute. In its place we are to 
have arbitration, a lever, say its disciples, 
which is to hoist the millenium into being 

a few thousand years ahead of its ac- 

cepted time. 


In times such as these, then, the advo- 
cate of military training for the man- 
hood of the nation must do his advocating 
with a difference. “Let us not prepare for 
war and we will not have it,” seems to be 
the accepted doctrine of those who believe 
that human nature can be altered by 
legislation and a thousand inherited in- 
stincts exercised by the magic that lies in 
the stroke of a pen on official parchment 
and a few red seals to it all. Soldiers are 
the result, not the cause, of war, but these 
people would seek to eradicate the cause 
by removing the effect. Military training, 
they would urge, fits man to fight where 


man should be fitted for peace, and there- 
fore they will have none of it. 

Well, the soldier even here can meet 
them on their own ground. If I were 
asked to prescribe the training best cal- 
culated to produce a man of peace I would 
say: Let him become a soldier. Let him 
glimpse the red horrors of actual war if 
such be his fortune; for the man who sees 
most of war wants least of it. But should 
he never taste the smoke of conflict—and 
in the proportion that he and others of his 
kind are the more prepared, in the same 
ratio I say they are less likely to have to 
do so—then he is still the better man of 
peace for his military training. 

The athlete who spends two hours in 
his gymnasium is the better able to spend 
ten hours in his office. A military train- 
ing goes deeper than athletics. It goes as 
deep as discipline and experience and the 





broadest kind of 
education. The 
soldier learns to 
command himself 
and command 
others. He learns 
it in drill, on parade, on the ranges 
and at camp. And it is perhaps in 
camp that he learns most. Canada 
spent over a million dollars on military 
camps last year and surely few ex- 
penditures are likely to bring larger re- 
turns. What is the value of a nation’s 
health, capitalized? The scientists would 
tell us that we could scarcely place the 
figure too high. Pre-eminently a military 
camp is a school of health. Last year 
15,984 officers and men spent from twelve 
to sixteen days at the sixteen military 
camping grounds that Canada possesses. 
Where u corps was not too far from its 
camp it marched there and when it ar- 
rived it spent its two weeks, more or less, 
in steady field training and parade move- 
ments which improved its appetite, re- 
moved its surplus flesh and taught it to 
sleep soundly at night. Incidentally it 
found conditions very much as it would 
find them in actual warfare, trained un- 
der the same circumstances and solved 
the same problems. 

There are, as stated, sixteen military 
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A lessor in 
bridge-building. 
Military trai g 
leads to the 
acquirement t 


much valual 
information 


A view of cook 
fires in a mili 
tary camp it 
Niagara 
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cam p sites in 
Canada, at 
Goderich, Lon- 
don, Niagara, 
Barriefield and 
Petawawa in Ontario; at Three Rivers, 
Farnham and Levis in Quebec; Sussex and 
Charlottetown in Prince Edward Island; 
Halifax and Aldershot in Nova Scotia; 
Sewell in Manitoba; Calgary in Alberta; 
Vernon and Sidney in British Columbia. 
Most of the camp sites are, from the view- 
point of one who glimpses the require- 
ments and possibilities of this feature of 
military training, far from large enough 
and are capable of use, in fact, practically 
only for drill movements. Petawawa is 
the only ground we have in Canada avail- 
able for artillery ranges and as a conse- 





quence units have had to be assembled 
thereon from the far east and the far 
west of Canada. Canada needs larger 


camps and many more of them. The need 
is imperative at present and will become 
more pressing as her active militia ex- 
pands. There should be a camp for every 
division. Better than drill, better than 
parade movements, better than mere 
range shooting, is the training the recruit 
receives in camp for it is there he ap- 
proximates most closely to actual service 
conditions. 


Both Canada’s small permanent force 
and her active militia go to camp each 
year. All available troops of the mobile 
units of the permanent force we assemble 
at Petawawa for four weeks’ annual 
training. From the permanent force we 
also draw instructors, officers and N.C.O.’s 
to assist militia officers in handling their 
men in camp without assuming any of 
the actual responsibility for the training 
of the units. The capacity of the perma- 
nent force at present, in fact, is being 
taxed to its utmost to supply such instruc- 
tors. It is the duty of these trained men 
to give the benefit of their experience 























where it is 
needed, for 
the period 
spent at 
camp being 
short, there 
is little time 
to unlearn 
mistakes. 

In the 
training o f 
men at mili- 
tary camp the 
Drimary 
problem is to 
get them 
there, a mat- 
ter which in- 








the 
tr ansporta- 
tion of vari- 
ous units 
from differ- 
ent distances. 
This is the 
first lesson of 
the military 
camp, that of 
effective 
mobilization, 
for the assembling of the man from their 
homes to the various common centres 
with the least possible delay is pre- 
cisely the first problem of war. Regiments 
which are comparatively near their ob- 
jective points are sometimes sent to them 
on foot, as was the case last year, when 
troops marched from London to Gode- 
rich, doing practical field work all the 
way. Others go by train. In this respect 
the mobilization of city regiments is a 
comparatively easy problem, but to as- 
semble the various companies composing 
a rural regiment, when these companies 
are located fifty or a hundred miles apart, 
presents its difficulties. 
must be chosen and the various companies 
picked up by train till the regiment is 
complete and ready to go to camp. 


volves 


A meeting point 


Camp reached, a separate arm of the 
service, the Army Service Corps, comes 
into play. Theirs are administrative 
duties in respect to the provision of sup- 
ply and transport to the camps. This 
sounds simple, but involves such matters 
of detail as the formation, organization 
and maintenance of field butcheries and 
bakeries, storing of supplies in depots, 
organization and conveyance of regimental] 
supply, organization of what are known as 





transport and supply parks and columns, 
transport in the field, and a score of other 
such minutiae of administration. Thou- 
sands of men must be fed and forage must 
be found for their horses, and both must 
be done quickly. And in addition to pro- 
viding for these necessities, instruction 
is carried out, embracing various prac- 
tical schemes worked out in the vicinity 
of the camps in order that corps may be 
trained to fill their roles as field units in 
active service. Take it all in all, the 
Army Service Corps finds little time 
lagging on its hands. 
The system of training at camps of in- 
struction may be divided broadly into 
two parts, drill and field training. Under 
drill we include the teaching of skilful 
handling of arms and 
the power to move 
in formed bodies. It 
is pre-eminently but 
an auxiliary to field 
training in that it 
produces discipline 
and cohesion and the 
habit of obedience 
in the recruit. On 
the other hand, field 
training comprises 
the tactical or war 
training of units to 
fit them efficiently to 
take the field against 
an enemy. Troops 
must learn how to 
communicate with 
each other, how to 
receive and carry out 
orders in the field; 
to march, camp and 





bivouae under all 
conditions; protec- 
tion both on the 


march and at rest; 
to obtain informa- 
tion by scouting and 
reconnaissance; and, 
finally, attack and 
defence, which in turn involves the con- 
sideration of many factors, such as fire 
tactics, the use of ground, and co-opera- 
tion of all arms toward a common aim. 

The period devoted to drill is as brief 
as possible, having regard both to the 
limitation of the period of the annual 
training and the superior importance of 
field movements, to which as much time 
as possible is devoted. In general it may 
be said that such instruction always com- 
mences with the training of the smallest 
formation—that is, the troop or section— 
and gradually progresses to the training 
of higher formations, culminating in the 
combined training of all arms. It is like 
the trying out and piecing together of 
one huge, intricate machine. 

THE BRANCHES OF SERVICE. 

The tra‘ning, of course, varies with the 
branch of the service which receives it. 
Cavalry, for instance, must share with 
infantry the necessity of learning to 
shoot, scout, attack and defend. But 
where the man on foot must learn to 
march, his mounted fellow soldier must 
learn to ride, to move rapidly, cover long 
distances, combine surprise and attack 
to the best advantage; while individually 
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each man must be able to 
find his way across country 
and to spare his horse and 
keep it in condition. Ar- 
tillery must learn to handle 
their ordnance with the 
maximum of accuracy, to 
observe the enemy’s fire, to 
take advantage of better 
ground, and to learn to 
drive and manceuver gen- 
erally. 

Then there is that most 
efficient arm of the service, 
the engineers. Their duty 
it is to asstst other troops 
in the passage of rivers, 
improvement of roads, 
placing of localities in a 
state of defence, assisting 
‘avalry in the interruption 
of the enemy’s communica- 
tions by the destruction of 
bridges, railways and telegraphs, and 
establishing communication for their own 
units by fitting up telegraph offices and 
lines, or wireless stations if necessary. 
There is the Corps of Guides, to whom 
we look for a mounted body of officers 
and men skilled in reading a map and 
who know what to report and how to re- 
port it, either verbally or in writing. 

Under the camp signaling officer, men 
are selected from the various units to be- 
come instructed in signaling, whether by 
flag, semaphore, heliograph or lamp. And 
finally, there is rifle shooting, reduced to 
a highly scientific form of training in 
which no novice is allowed to fire a single 
round of ammunition until he has been 
taught first how to hold a gun, use its 
sights, and how, even, to pull a trigger. 


ACTIVITY IN THE CAMPS. 


The fact that all this instruction must 
be compressed into sixteen, twelve and 
sometimes eight days, means that the 
soldier’s life in camp is a busy one. Morn- 
ing and afternoon sees him drilling, gain- 
ing rifle practice, or carrying out some 
simple tactical scheme of field work, while 
at night he may have to play his part in 
outpost duty. Any one of Canada’s six- 
teen military camps in use is a veritable 
cross section of war in itself. There is 
the uniform movement of infantry across 
country, the dashing of cavalry from 
point to point. Engineers are building 
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Practical field work. Troops receiving a lesson in taking 
cover, 


bridges across rivers, the structures 
springing up with marvelous celerity or 
being demolished even more rapidly; or 
they are laying cable lines for telegraph 
communication. Wireless machines are 
fingering the atmosphere for sympathetic 
currents with their sensitive antennae, 
while, from neighboring hills, waving 
flags or dazzling flashes of the heliograph 
tell that the Morse code is annihiiating 
distance by another expedient. And camp 
fires are blazing where perspiring cooks 
hang anxiously over the roasting meat and 
the boiling coffee that are to furnish the 
next meal of the day. 


STAGING A MIMIC WAR. 


A practical variant of the straight 
‘amp which approximates even mvre 
closely to active service conditions is the 
sham campaign extending over a period 
of days, such as is sometimes conducted. 
The training of No. 1 division, which has 
its headquarters at London, Ont., was, for 
instance, last year divided into two parts. 
The rural regiments trained at Goderich 
camp as in past years, but in August 
there was carried out, over a large area 
of country, a series of army manceuyr+s 
participated in by city 
regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, together with de- 
tachments of heavy artil- 
lery and all nec*ssary aux- ; 4, 
The troops 


iliary corps. 


were divided into opposing 
forces, Blues and Reds. 
ihe Blues constituted the 
attacking force, the Reds 
tne defending army, and 
tue object of attack was 
the City of London. 

The Blue force was tak- 
en by train half way be- 
tween Windsor and Lon- 
don, while the Reds 
marched out of the streets 
of London that same night. 
rhe two forces then com- 
menced te look for each 
other under every condi- 
tion of actual warfare. 
Marches averaged from 
eight to ten miles per day, 
stops being made at irreg- 
vlar periods to test the 
powers of the commissariat 
department, whose duty it 
was to prepare a meal and get it over 
and finished within half an hour. And 
nobly did the camp cooks do their part, 
as blazing fires and the savory odor of 
cooking food within a few minutes of the 
calling of halt gave testimony. 


Night marches were made and_ the 
clerks and factory employes, who com- 
posed the city regiments, were required 
tu sleep in the open, sometimes in a drizzl- 
ing rain, to go on outpost duty, scout and 
reconnoiter. To prevent surprise, care- 
ful guard was necessary, which meant 
that cavalry and guides on both sides 
were constantly active. And yet thes« 
same city boys came through it all but 
with one case of illness, and bore the 
fatigue and strain as though it were all 
part of their daily scheme of things. 

The third night out found the two 
forces in touch, with but half a mile be- 
tween, and with outposts in close prox- 
imity guarding every road and lane. Camp 
fires winked at each other in the darkness, 
and between the camp ground and the 
outposts the lamps of the signalers flash- 
ed their messages back and forth. 

The Red defending army was on the 
inner line between the enemy and London, 
and its commander planned a night at- 
tack on the Blues. The Blue commander, 
however, not to be caught napping, em- 
ployed a ruse which has won battles before 


f 


ontinued on page 131. 











On the Fighting Line in Riel’s Day 


How Riel Incited to Combat.---4rtcle / 


By REV. R. G. MacBETH, M.A. 


Author of “The Making of the Canadian West,” etc. and formerly Lieutenant No. 1 Company 


EDITOR'S NOTE. 


for MacLean’s Vagazine, 


time u hen the new Dominion of Canada faced its 


OUIS RIEL, who 
L. had the unique 

but doubtful dis- 
tinction of leading two 
western rebellions in a 
decade and a half, was 
not himself a fighting 
man. This is not say 
ing that he was lack 
ing in courage, for 
there are many things 
to evidence that he 
was no coward. But 
he had no capacity o1 
desire for things mili- 
tary. His power lay 
in a remarkable talent 
for making effective 
inflammatory appeals 
to his compatriots. He 
did not fight himself, 
but he could put 
others into the fight 
ing mood. Lacking the 
moral greatness, the 
consummate artistie 
skill, the mental force 
of Demosthenes, this 
Western outlaw must have possessed the 
Greek orator’s intensity and his strange 
power to move others to action. For it will 
be remembered that an incomparable testi- 
mony to Demosthenes was given in the 
words: “We hear others speak and admire 
the beauty of their diction; we hear De- 
mosthenes and we all cry out ‘Let us go 
and fight Philip.’ ”’ Riel had a wonderful 
apacity for uttering philippics. Despite 
his extravagant, vain, erratic and mer- 
cenary characteristics, he could at any 
time set the French half-breeds of the 
West into excitement and violence as 
easily as he could set the autumn prairie 
on fire with his flint and steel. 

And besides sending them on the war- 
path against impossible odds, he suc- 
ceeded, for his own purposes, in the amaz 
ing task of turning them against the 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church, in 
which they had all been cradled and _ to 
which they had always been deeply de- 
voted. In the second rebellion he assumed 
priestly as well as kingly authority, in 
token whereof he amended his name into 
Louis “ David” Riel, Exovede, and, for 
the time, he persuaded his followers not 
only to fight the Dominion of Canada, 
but their Church as well. He made them 
helieve that he was both civil and ecclesi- 
astical head. 

In this connection, of course, some 
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things ought to be remembered as explain- 
ing his success. To begin with, Riel was 
in the real sense of the term a “ born” 
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agitator. His father, 
generally known as 
“the Miller of the 
Seine,” near St. Boni- 
face, was a fiery revo- 
lutionist who all his 
life long inveighed 
against the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and any 
other authority that 
prevailed in the coun- 
try. The rebel leader 
grew up in the atmos- 
phere of the revolu- 
tionary spirit, and in 
that regard he was a 
rebel to the manner 
born. He had early 
learned how to play 
upon the emotions of 
men. Then it should 
not be forgotten that 
the young rebel re- 
ceived a good educa- 
tion, for one in his sta- 
tion, in the city of 
Montreal, so that 
when he _ returned 
West, at ihe very time the country was 
discussing proposals to enter Confeder- 
ation, he sprang at once into the leader- 
ship of his uneducated and easily influ 
enced fellow count rymen. 

Moreover, the fact must not be over- 
looked that considerable blundering on 
the part of the Canadian authorities gave 
Riel his opportunity. Some blundering 
was more or less excusable, because even 
public men of all parties in Eastern 
Canada were blissfully ignorant of West- 
ern conditions. There was little commu- 
nication between East and West except 
what percolated through the United 
States, and a good many Eastern men 
were under the impression that, outside 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company employees, 
the land was occupied chiefly by Indians 
and coyotes who did not need to be con- 
sulted. So the Canadian authorities 
bought the West from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company and started in to take posses- 
sion. And Riel could make out a good 
case when he told the people, whose an- 
cestors had been there nearly a century 
back, that their rights were to be taken 
away. 

This was in 1869. Later on, in 1885, 
Riel was dealing with the same class of 
people and the same family connections, 
when he ignited and fanned the discon- 
tent of the South Saskatchewan _half- 
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breeds into 
the flames of 
rebellion. 
These people 
wanted to 
live on nar- 
row farms 
bordering on 
the river as 
their ances- 
tors and rela- 
tives had 
done on the 
Red, Assini- 
boine or the 








St. Lawrence. 
But the Gov- 
ernment said 
they must ac- 
cept the rec- 
tangular sur- 
vey and set- 
tle on square 
farms. And 
Riel lashed 
them into 
fury by telling them that the Government 
was making assault on their social life 
and intended to uproot all their social cus- 
toms, and when, added to this, he could 
remind them of the delays of local official- 
dom in regard to their land patents, the 
philippic of the agitator was complete 
and his followers were ready to fight. 
Perhaps the most desperate and po- 
tentially dangerous act of Riel’s career 
was the effort he made in 1885 to arouse 
the Indians and let them loose on defence- 
less settlements, with the horrors of the 
scalping knife and the torture. He knew 
the deadly possibilities of an Indian up- 
rising. He knew that wars between the 
Indian tribes were not so far in the past, 
but that the warrior spirit was still easily 
stirred, and he knew that once the young 
traves were out for a taste of blood there 
was no limit to what they would do. No 
one knew better than Riel did the fear- 
ful result of the Indian uprisings in the 
Western States, and the same story might 
easily have been repeated on this side of 
the line. He knew well that a general hos- 
tile movement of the Indians would take 
perhaps years to quell. We know what 
trouble three or four chiefs made. What 
would it have been if the revolt of the 
savages had been widespread? Fortun- 
ately the influence of the missionaries 
laboring amongst them, the presence of 
a few mounted police here and there, and 
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Garry 


the swift rally of the Canadian troops, 
headed off what might have been an in- 
cescribakle orgy of slaughter. 

Moreover, Riel knew that all Govern- 
ments had treated the Indians well and 
that they had no reason to revolt and bite 
the hands that fed them. Their reserves 
were “ fair as gardens of the Lord,” and 
the intention of the Government was to 
provide for every proper want of their 
wards. But here again it must be admit- 
ted that certain agents did not carry out 
the wishes of the Government and that 
the conduct of some agents was such as to 
make it easy for the runners of Riel to 
send the Indians, through the frenzy of 
the sun-dance, out on the path of murder 
and theft. 

And so we go back to our first position 
and repeat that Riel had a perfect genius 
for getting other people to fight, while 
keeping strictly out of the fire zone him- 
self. And hence in both rebellions he had 
his fighting man. 

In 1869 there was no real fighting done, 
but Riel had his “ adjutant-general,”’ for, 
of course, the rebels were organized and 
well armed from the outset. This “ ad- 
jutant-general” was Ambroise Lepine, 
a French half-breed, and one of the finest 











Reproductions from paintings by Faul Wickson, used as illustrations in F. Douglas Re ville’s novel, “A Rebellion.” They show 


during the campaign against Riel. The inset is a drawing of Lepine, Riel’s lieutenant. 
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Lepine had 
all the na- 
tural acces- 
sories of a 
soldier of 
fortune. He 
was in com- 
mand of the 
mounted men 
who rode 
down to the 
boundary line, built a fence across the 
trail to Fort Garry as visible intimation 
to Governor McDougall that he was to 
keep out, and stayed there to see 
that he turned back and started for 
Ottawa. Then, as the winter was com- 
ing, Lepine, desiring quarters, rode 
at the head of his men to Fort Garry, 
which was defenceless, and took pos- 
session of this historic Hudson’s Bay 
post, where these plainsmen helped them- 
selves to everything in sight. A few days 
later Lepine directed the movement 
against the few loyalists who had gath- 
ered in Dr. Schultz’s house nearby, and by 
overwhelming numbers compelled their 
bloodless surrender. Farther on there 
was a counter movement by loyalists who 
rendezvoused at Kildonan, and the aim 
of whose movement was to secure the re- 
lease of the prisoners held by Riel. After 
some negotiations, this release was under- 
stood to be promised, and the loyalists 
from the Assiniboine started home, mak- 
ing a detour on the wintry prairie to avoid 
tort Garry. Lepine with a body of his 
mounted men went out to intercept them, 
plunging through the snowdrifts with a 
dash which the rebel newspaper, The 
New Nation, said was characteristic of 
“the finest horsemen in the world.” The 
loyalists were poorly armed, had hardly 
any ammunition, and were generally un- 
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prepared for any attack, and so they con- 
cluded that their leader, Major Boulton, 
was right in counseling non-resistance 
in the interests of possible peace. But, 
to their surprise, Lepine took them all 
prisoners and brought them to the fort. 
rom personal conversation with some of 
these loyalists in after years, I am safe 
in saying that had they known they were 
to be taken prisoners, with the de »plorable 
results that followed, they would have re- 
sisted to the death. 

In the party thus arrested by Lepine 
were Major Boulton and Thomas Scott, 
both of whom were shortly afterwards 
sentenced to death by Riel’s court-martial. 
Boulton’s alleged crime was his leading 
of a movement against the rebel chief. 
Boulton’s life was spared, partly at the 
request of Donald A. Smith (afterwards 
Strathcona), who had arrived from Ot- 
tawa as Commissioner from the Canadian 
Government, but chiefly at the interces- 
sion of Mr. John (afterwards Senator) 
and Mrs. Sutherland, of Kildonan, 
whose son had been shot by one of Riel’s 
spies near the loyalist rendezvous a few 
days But all efforts to save 
Thomas Scott were unavailing, though the 
same parties tried, and, addition, the 
local Protestant clergy, especially the 
Rev. George Young, the Methodist minis- 
ter who attended Scott up to the last, he 
being a member of that Church. Scott 
was a young Irish-Canadian from On- 
tario who had been working on the Daw- 
son Road. He was athletic and somewhat 
jocular, it is remembered that he 
took part in ducking a contractor who was 
inclined to be overbearing. It is said 
Scott used to throw some of Riel’s guards 
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about when they came in with the rations; 
but he was just an ordinary light-hearted, 
energetic lad who was ready for a bout 
at anytime. Riel determined on his death 
and nothing would alter his decision, 
though up to the last it was hoped he 
would relent. But he expected Scott’s 
death would terrorize the community, and 
so on the 4th March, 1870, this young man 
was shot by a half-drunken firing party 
outside the front gate of the fort. Lepine 
does not seem to have relished his share 
in this dark tragedy, but the will of his 
chief was law. The effect of this murder 
was to completely estrange from Riel 
all but his abject followers.. 

A somewhat curious 
what Carlyle calls “the irony of fate” 
comes in connection with this part of 
Riel’s career. Major Boulton, who escaped 
death by “ the skin of his teeth,” as above 
recorded, was, fifteen years later, the 
leader of Boulton’s Scouts, and the first to 
meet Riel’s forces in the battle of Fish 
Creek. And Captain George Young, of 
Winnipeg, the son of the man who had 
pleaded in vain with Riel for Scott’s life 
in 1870, was in 1885 placed by General 
Middleton in command of the escort that 
took Riel to Regina, the place of his scaf- 
fold. 

From what I knew of Ambroise Lepine, 
I think it quite likely that he would have 
made a stand against Wolseley in August 
of 1870 if Riel had given the word. But 
the rebel chief realized that discretion was 
the better part of valor, and so he was 
across the Assiniboine and on his way 
to the international boundary line ere 
Wolseley reached the rear gate of old Fort 


illustration of 


Garry. It can be said to Lepine’s credit 
that he did not run away, but after a few 
days’ absence went home to his farm up 
the Red River. Shortly after Wolseley’s 
coming a warrant was sworn out for his 
arrest for complicity in the murder of 
Scott. Two men went to arrest him at 
his house at night. The redoubtable 
plainsman took a look at them and said 
he could knock their heads together, but 
that they were only doing their duty and 
he would go with them. He was put on 
trial before Chief Justice E. B. Wood, 
and, though brilliantly defended by 
Chapleau, of Quebec, was convicted and 
sentenced to be hanged.. This sentence 
was afterwards commuted to imprison- 
ment for a term, with the permanent for- 
feiture of his civil rights. And so Riel’s 
adjutant-general subsided into compara- 
tive obscurity. 

Meanwhile, Riel had gone to Montana, 
and was found there fifteen years later 
teaching in an industrial school, when the 
discontented half-breeds of the South Sas- 
katchewan sent for him to come back and 
help them secure the rights which they 
felt were in jeopardy. The inordinate 
vanity of the man was flattered by this 
attention. He came, and almost imme- 
diately counseled violence, assuring his 
followers that they could sweep the 
Mounted Police and the Government and 
the Hudson’s Bay Company out of the 
country. And here again he found in 
the famous buffalo hunter, Gabriel Du- 
mont, a fighting man, with genius for 
guerrilla leadership and with the prowess 
and personality that could attract a de- 
voted following. Our next article will 
study the astonishing sequel. 
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Adventures of Madelyn Mack: Detective 
1.---The Man With Nine Lives 
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OW that I seek a point of beginning 
N in the curious comradeship between 

Madelyn Mack and myself, the 
weird problems of men’s knavery that 
we have confronted together come back 
to me with almost a shock. 

Perhaps the events which crowd into 
my memory followed each other too 
swiftly for thoughtful digest at the time 
of their occurrence. Perhaps only a 
sober retrospect can supply a properly 
appreciative angle of view. 

Madelyn Mack! What newspaper 
reader does not know the name? Who, 
even among the most casual followers of 
public events, does not recall the young 
woman who found the missing heiress, 
Virginia Denton, after a three months’ 
disappearance; who convicted “Archie” 
Irwin. chief of the “fire bug trust;” who 
located the absconder, Wolcott, after a 
pursuit from Chicago to Khartoom; who 
solved the riddle of the double Peterson 
murder; who— 

But why continue the enumeration of 
Miss Mack’s achievements? They are of 
almost household knowledge, at least that 
portion which, from one cause or another, 
have found their way into the newspaper 
columns. Doubtless those admirers of 
Miss Mack, whose opinions have been 
formed through the press-chronicles of 
her exploits, would be startled to know 
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that not one in ten of her cases have ever 
been recorded outside of her own file 
cases. And many of them—the most sen- 
sational from a newspaper viewpoint— 
will never be! 

It is the woman, herself, however, who 
has seemed to me always a greater mys- 
tery than any of the problems to whose 
unraveling she has brought her wonder- 
ful genius. In spite of the deluge of 
printer’s ink that she has inspired, I 
juestion if it has been given to more thar 
« dozen persons to know the true Made- 
lyn Mack. 

I do not refer, of course, to her pro- 
fessional career. The salient points of 
that portion of her life, I presume, are 
more or less generally known—the col- 
lege girl confronted suddenly with the 
necessity of earning her own living; the 
epidemic of mysterious “shop-lifting” 
cases chronicled in the newspaper she 
was studying for employment advertise- 
ments; her application to the New York 
department stores, that had been victim- 
ized, for a place on their detective staffs, 
and their curt refusal; her sudden de- 
termination to undertake the case as a 
free lance, and her remarkable success, 
which resulted in the conviction of the 
notorious Madame Bousard, and which 
secured for Miss Mack her first position 
as assistant house-detective with the 
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succeeded in preparing a series of 
cate the success of the famous Sherlock Holmes series. And 
MacLean’s Magazine, with characteristic enterprise, has suc- 
ceeded in purchasing the serial rights. 
stories will be are gular fe ature of Macle an’s in all forthcoming 
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famous Niegel dry-goods firm. I some- 
times think that this first case, and the 
realization which it brought her of her 
peculiar talent, is Madelyn’s favorite— 
that its place in her memory is not even 
shared by the recovery of Mrs. Niegel’s 
fifty-thousand-dollar pear! necklace, 
stolen a few months after the employ- 
ment of the college girl detective at the 
store, and the reward for which, inci- 
dentally, enabled the ambitious Miss 
Mack to open her own office. 

Next followed the Bergner kidnapping 
case, which gave Madelyn her first big 
advertising broadside, and which brought 
the beginning of the steady stream of 
business that resulted, after three years 
in her Fifth Avenue suite in the Mad- 
dox Building, where I found her on that 
—to me—memorable afternoon when a 
sapient Sunday editor dispatched me for 
an interview with the woman who had 
made so conspicuous a success in a man’s 
profession. 





I can see Madelyn now, as I saw her 
then—my first close-range view of her. 
She had just returned from Omaha that 
morning, and was planning to leave for 
Boston on the midnight express. A suit- 
case and a fat portfolio of papers lay 
on a chair in a corner. A young woman 
stenographer was taking a number of 
letters at an almost incredible rate of 
dictation. Miss Mack finished the last 
paragraph as she rose from a flat-top 
desk to greet me. 

I had vaguely imagined a masculine- 
appearing woman, curt of voice, sharp of 
feature, perhaps dressed in a _ severe, 
tailor-made gown. I saw a young woman 
of maybe twenty-five, with red and white 
cheeks, crowned by a softly waved mass 
of dull gold hair, and a pair of vivacious, 
grey-blue eyes that at once made one for- 
get every other detail of her appearance. 
There was a quality in the eyes which 
for a long time I could not define. Gradu- 
ally I came to know that it was the spirit 
of optimism, of joy in herself, and in her 
life, and in her work, the exhilaration of 
doing things. And there was something 
contagious in it. Almost unconsciously 
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With a sudden 
movement she 
threw open the door 
before her. From 
an adjoining ante 
room lurched the 


you found yourself believ- 
ing in her and in her sin- 
cerity. 

Nor was there a sugges- 





tion foreign to her sex in 
my appraisal. She was 
dressed in a simply em- 
broidered white shirtwaist 
and white broadcloth skirt. 
One of Madelyn’s few pe- 
culiarities is that she al- 
ways dresses either in com- 
plete white or complete 
black. On her desk was a 
jar of white chrysanthe 
mums. 

“How do I do it?” she re 
peated, in answer to my 
question, in a tone that 
was almost a laugh. “Why 

~just by hard work, | sup- 
pose. Oh, there isn’t any- 
thing wonderful about it! 
You can do almost any- 
thing, you know, if you 
make yourself i1eally think 
you can! I am not at all 
unusual or abnormal. I 
work out my problems just 
as I would work out a 
problem in mathematics, 
only instead of figures I 
deal with human motives. A detective 1s 
always given certain known factors, and 
I keep building them up, or subtracting 
them, as the case may be, until I know 
that the answer must be correct. 

“There are only two real rules for a 
successful detective, hard work and com- 
mon sense—not uncommon sense such as 
we associate with our old friend, Sher- 
ock Holmes, but common, business sense. 
And, of course, imagination! That may 
be one reason why I have made what you 
call a success. A woman, I think, always 
14S a more acute imagination than a 


man!” 


9? 


“Do you then prefer women operatives 
on your staff?” I asked. 

She glanced up with something like a 
twinkle from the jade paper-knife in her 
hands. 

“Shall I let you into a secret? All of 
my staff, with the exception of my steno- 
grapher, are men. But I do most of my 
work in person. The factor of imagina- 
tion can’t very well be used second, or 
third, or fourth handed. And then, if I 
fail, I can only blame Madelyn Mack! 
Some day,—” the gleam in her grey-blue 
eyes deepened—“Some day I hope to 
reach a point where I can afford to do 
only consulting work or personal investi- 
gation. The business details of an office 
staff, I am afraid are a bit too much of 
routine for me!” 

The telephone jingled. She spoke a 
few crisp sentences into the receiver, and 
turned. The interview was over. 

When I next saw her, three months 
ater, we met across the body of Morris 
Anthony, the murdered bibliophic. It was 
. chance discovery of mine which Made- 
lyn was good enough to say suggested to 
her the solution of the affair, and which 
brought us together in the final melo- 
dramatic climax in the grim mansion on 
Washington Square, when I presume my 
hysterical warning saved her from the 
fangs of Dr. Lester Randolph’s hidden 





cobra. In any 
event, our ac- 
quaintanceship 
erystalized grad- 
ually into a com- 
radeship, which 
revolutionized two angles of my life. 

Not only did it bring to me the stimu- 
lus of Madelyn Mack’s personality, but it 
gave me exclusive access to a fund of 
newspaper “copy” that took me from 
scant-paid Sunday “features” to a 
“space” arrangement in the city room, 
with an income double that which I had 
been earning. I have always maintained 
that in our relationship Madelyn gave 
all, and I contributed nothing. Although 
she invariably made instant disclaimer, 
and generally ended by carrying me up 
to the “Rosary,” her chalet on the Hud- 
son, as a cure for what she termed my 
attack of the “blues,” she was never able 
to convince me that my protest was not 
justified! 

It was at the “‘Rosary” where Miss 
Mack found haven from the stress of 
business. She had copied its design from 
an ivy-tangled Swiss chalet that had at- 
tracted her fancy during a summer vaca- 
tion ramble through the Alps, and had 
built it on a jagged bluff of the river 
at a point near enough to the city to per- 
mit of fairly convenient motoring, al- 
though, during the first years of our 
friendship, when she was held close to 
the commercial grindstone, weeks often 
passed without her being able to snatch 
a day there. In the end, it was the grati- 
tude of Chalmers Walker for her remark- 
able work which cleared his chorus-girl 
wife from the seemingly unbreakable 
coil of circumstantial evidence in the 
murder of Dempster. the theatrical 
broker, that enabled Madelyn to realize 
her long-cherished dream of setting up as 
a consulting expert. Although she still 
maintained an office in town, it was con- 


fined to one room and a small reception 
hall, and she limited her attendance there 
to two days of the week. During the 
remainder of the time, when not engaged 
directly on a case, she seldom appeared 
in the city at all. Her flowers and her 
music—she was passionately devoted to 
both—appeared to content her effectually. 

I charged her with growing old, to 
which she replied with a shrug. I up- 
braided her as a cynic, and she smiled 
inscrutably. But the manner of her life 
was not changed. In a way I envied her. 
It was almost like looking down on the 
world and watching tolerantly its mad 
scramble for the rainbow’s end. The 
days I snatched at the “Rosary,” par- 
ticularly in the summer, when Madelyn’s 
garden looked like nothing so much as a 
Turner picture, left me with almost a 
repulsion for the grind of Park Row. 
But a workaday newspaper woman can- 
not indulge the dreams of a genius whom 
fortune has blessed. Perhaps this was 
why Madelyn’s invitations came with a 
frequency and a subtleness that could 
not be resisted. Somehow they always 
reached me when I was in just the right 
receptive mood. 

It was late on a Thursday afternoon 
of June, the climax of a racking five days 
for me under the blistering Broadway 
sun, that Madelyn’s motor caught me at 
the Bugle office, and Madelyn insisted 
on bundling me into the tonneau without 
even a suitcase. 

“We'll reach the Rosary in time for a 
fried chicken supper,” she promised. 
“What you need is four or five days’ rest 
where you can’t smell the asphalt.” 

“You fairy godmother!” I breathed as 


figure of Peters, the 
butler. He _ stared 


meowt;:ner 


a face 
terror. 
may ar- 
murderer 
Marsh, 
she geaid, 


at us with 
grey with 
—"You 
rest the 


of Wendell 
sheriff,” 
gravely. 


I snuggled down on _ the cushions. 
Neither of us knew that already the 
crimson trail of crime was twisting to- 
ward us—that within twelve hours we 
were to be pitchforked from a quiet week- 
end’s rest into the vortex of tragedy. 


Il. 


E had breakfasted late and leisure- 

ly. When at length we had fin- 
ished, Madelyn had insisted on having 
her phonograph brought to the rose- 
garden, and we were listening to Stur- 
veysant’s matchless rendering of “The 
Jewel Song’”’—one of the three records 
for which Miss Mack had sent the harp- 
ist her check for two hundred dollars the 
day before. I had taken the occasion to 
read her a lazy lesson on extravagance. 
The beggar had probably done the work 
in less than two hours! 

As the plaintive notes quivered to a 
, pause, Susan, Madelyn’s housekeeper, 
crossed the garden, and laid a little stack 
of letters and the morning papers on a 
rustic table by our bench. Madelyn 
turned to her correspondence with a 
shrug. 

“From the divine to the prosaic!’ 

Susan sniffed with the freedom of 
seven years of service. 

“T heard one of them Dago fiddling 
chaps at Hammerstein’s last week who 
could beat that music with his eyes 
closed!” 

Madelyn stared at her sorrowfully. 

“At your age—Hammerstein’s!” 

Susan tossed her prim rows of curls, 
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the 
graph by way of retaliation, and made a 


glanced contemptuously at 


phono- 
dignified retreat. In 
turned. 

“Oh, Miss Madelyn, I am baking one of 


the doorway she 


your old-fashioned strawberry _ short- 
cakes for lunch!” 
“Really?” Madelyn raised a pair of 


sparkling eyes. “Susan, you’re a dear!” 

A contented smile wreathed Susan’s 
face even to the tips of her precise curls 
Madelyn’s gaze crossed to me. 

“What are you chuckling over, Nora?” 

“From a psychological standpoint, the 
pair of you have given me two interest- 
ing studies,” I laughed. “A single sen- 
tence compensates Susan for a week of 
your glumness!” 

Madelyn extended a hand toward her 
mail. 

“And what is the other feature that 
appeals to your dissecting mind?” 

“Fancy a world-known detective ris- 
ing to the point of enthusiasm at the 
mention of strawberry shortcake!” 

“Why not? Even a detective has to be 
human once in a _ while!” Her 
twinkled. “Another point for 
memoirs, Miss Noraker!”’ 

As her gaze fell to the half-opened 
letter in her hand, my eyes traveled 
across the garden to the outlines of the 
chalet, and I breathed a sigh of utter 
content. Broadway and Park Row seemed 
very, very far away. In a momentary 
swerving of my gaze, I saw that a line as 
clear cut as a pencil-stroke had traced 
itself across Miss Mack’s forehead. 

The suggestion of lounging indiffer- 
ence in her attitude had vanished like a 


eyes 
my 
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wind-blown veil. Her 
glance met mine suddenly. 
The twinkle I had last 
glimpsed in her eyes had 
disappeared. Silently she 
pushed a square sheet of 
cramped writing across the 
table to me. 
“My Dear Madam: 

“When you read 
this, it is quite pos- 
sible that it will be a 
letter from a dead 
man. 

“T have been told by 
no less an authority 
than my friend, Cosmo 
Hamilton, that you 
are a remarkable wo- 
man. While I will say 
at the outset that I! 
have little faith in the 
analytical powers of 
the feminine brain, I 
am prepared to accept 
Hamilton’s judgment 

“TI cannot, of course, 
discuss the details of 
my problem in corre 
spondence. 

“As a spur to quick 
action, I may say, 
however, that, during 
the past five months, 
my life has been at- 
tempted no fewer thar 
eight different 
and I am convinced 
that the ninth attempt, 
if made, will be 


times, 


suc 


cessful. The curious part of it lies 
in the fact that I am absolutely 
unable to guess the reason for the 
persistent vendetta. So far as I 


know, there is no person in the world 
who should desire my removal. And 
yet I have been shot at from ambush 
on four occasions, thugs have rushed 
me once, a speeding automobile has 
grazed me twice, and this evening 
I found a cunning little dose of 
cyanide of potassium in my favorite 
cherry pie! 

“All of this, too, in the shadow of 
a New Jersey skunk farm! It is 
high time, I fancy, that I secure ex- 
pert advice. Should the progress of 
the mysterious vendetta, by any 
chance, render me unable to receive 
you personally, my Miss 
Muriel Jansen, I am sure, will en 
deavor to act as a substitute. 


niece, 


“Respectfully Yours, 
“WENDELL MARSH 

“Three Forks Junction, N.J., 

“June 16.” 

At the bottom of the page a lead pen- 
cil had scrawled the single line in the 
same cramped writing: 

“For God’s sake, hurry!” 

Madelyn retained her curled-up posi 
tion on the bench, staring across at a 
bush of deep crimson roses. 

“Wendell Marsh?” She shifted her 
glance to me musingly. “Haven’t I seen 
that name somewhere lately?” (Made- 
iyn pays me the compliment of saying 
that I have a card-index brain for news- 
paper history!) 
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“If you have read the Sunday supple- 
ments,” I returned drily, with a vivid 
remembrance of Wendell Marsh as I had 
last seen him, six months before, when 
he crossed the gang-plank of his steamer, 
fresh from England, his face: browned 
from the Atlantic winds. It was a face to 
draw a second glance—almost gaunt, self- 
willed, with more than a hint of cyni- 
cism. (Particularly when his eyes met 
the waiting press group!) Some one had 
once likened him to the pictures of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

“Wendell Marsh is one of the greatest 
newspaper copy-makers that ever dodged 
an interviewer,” I explained. “He hates 
reporters like an upstate farmer hates 
an automobile, and yet has a flock of 
them on his trail constantly. His latest 
exploit to catch the spot-light was the 
purchase of the Bainford relics in Lon- 
don. Just before that he published a 
three-volume history on ‘The World’s 
Great Cynics.’ Paid for the publication 
himself.” 

Then came a silence between us, pro- 
longing itself. I was trying, rather un- 
successfully, to associate Wendell 
Marsh’s half-hysterical letter with my 
mental picture of the austere million- 
SirG:.. «< 

“For God’s sake, hurry!” 

What wrenching terror had reduced 
the ultra-reserved Mr. Marsh to an ap- 
peal like this? As I look baek now I 
know that my wildest fancy could not 
have pictured the ghastliness of the 
truth! 

Madelyn straightened abruptly. 

“Susan, will you kindly tell Andrew 
to bring around the car at once? If you 
will find the New Jersey automobile map, 
Nora, we'll locate Three Forks Junc 
tion.” 

“You are going down?” I 
chanically. 

She slipped from the bench. 

“IT am beginning to fear,’ she said 
irrelevantly, “that we'll have to defer 
our strawberry shortcake!” 


asked 


me- 


Ill. 


HE sound eye of Daniel Peddicord, 

liveryman by avocation, and sheriff 
of Merino County by election, drooped 
over his florid left cheek. Mr. Peddicord 
took himself and his duties to the tax- 
payers of Merino County seriously. 

Having lowered his sound eye with 
befitting official dubiousness, while his 
glass eye stared guilelessly ahead, as 
though it took absolutely no notice of the 
procedure, Mr. Peddicord jerked a fat, 
red thumb toward the winding stairway 
at the rear of the Marsh hall. 

“T reckon as how Mr. Marsh is still up 
there, Miss Mack. You see, I told ’em 
not to disturb the body until 

Our stares brought the sentence to an 
abrupt end. Mr. Peddicord’s 
underwent a violent agitation. 


sound eye 


“You don’t mean that you haven’t 
heard?” 
The silence of the great house seemed 


the first time 
our having been 
an ill-at-ease policeman in- 
stead of by a member of the family. I 


suddenly oppressive. For 
I realized the oddity of 


received by 
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was abruptly conscious of the  incon- 
gruity between Mr. Peddicord’s awkward 


figure and the dim, luxurious back- 
ground. 
Madelyn gripped the chief’s arm, 


bringing his sound eye circling around to 
her face. 

“Tell me what has happened!” 

Mr. Peddicord drew a huge red hand- 
kerchief over his forehead. 

“Wendell Marsh was found dead in his 
library at eight o’clock this morning! 
He had been dead for hours.” 

Tick-tock! Tick-tock! Through my 
daze beat the rhythm of a tall, gaunt 
clock in the corner. I stared at it dully. 
Madelyn’s hands had caught themselves 
behind her back, her veins swollen into 
sharp blue ridges. Mr. Peddicord still 
gripped his red handkerchief. 

“It sure is queer you hadn’t heard! I 


reckoned as how that was what had 
brought you down. It—it looks like 
murder!” 

In Madelyn’s eyes had appeared a 


greyish glint like cold steel. 

“Where is the body?” 

“Upstairs in the library. 
had worked—”’ 

“Will you kindly show me the room?” 

I do not think we noted at the time 
the crispness in her tones, certainly not 
with any resentment. Madelyn had taken 
command of the situation quite as a mat- 
ter of course. 

“Also, will you have my card sent to 
the family?” 

Mr. Peddicord stuffed his handkerchief 
back into a rear trousers’ pocket. A red 
corner protruded in jaunty abandon from 
under his blue coat. 

“Why, there ain’t no family—at least 
none but Muriel Jansen.” His head 
cocked itself cautiously up the stairs. 
“She’s his niece, and I reckon now every- 
thing here is hers. Her maid says as how 
she is clear bowled over. Only left her 
room once since—since it happened. And 
that was to tell me as how nothing was 
to be disturbed.” Mr. Peddicord drew 
himself up with the suspicion of a frown. 
“Just as though an experienced officer 
wouldn’t know that much!” 

Madelyn glanced over her shoulder to 
the end of the hall. A hatchet-faced man 
in russet livery stood staring at us with 
wooden eyes 

Mr. Peddicord shrugged. 

“That’s Peters, the butler. 
chap what found Mr. Marsh.” 

I could feel the wooden eyes following 
us until a turn in the stairs blocked their 
range. 

A red-glowing room—oppressively red. 
Scarlet-frescoed walls, deep red draperies, 
cherry-upholstered furniture, Turkish- 
red rugs, rows on rows of red-bound 
books. Above, a great, flat glass roof, 
open to the sky from corner to corner, 
through which the splash of the sun on 
the rich colors gave the weird semblance 
of a crimson pool almost in the room’s 
exact centre. Such was Wendell Marsh’s 
library—as eccentrically designed as its 
master. 

It was the wreck of a room that we 
found. Shattered vases littered the floor 

books were ripped savagely apart— 
curtains were hanging in  ribbons—a 
heavy leather rocker was splintered. 


Mr. Marsh 


He’s the 


The wreckage might have marked the 
death-struggie of giants. In the midst of 
the destruction, Wendell Marsh was 
twisted on his back. His face was 
shriveled, his eyes were staring. There 
was no hint of a wound or even a bruise. 
In his right hand was gripped an object 
partially turned from me. 

I found myself stepping nearer, as 
though drawn by a magnet. There is 
something hypnotic in such _ horrible 
scenes! And then I barely checked a 
cry. 

Wendell Marsh’s dead fingers held a 
pipe—a strangely carved, red sandstone 
bowl, and a long, glistening stem. 

Sheriff Peddicord noted the direction of 
my glance. 

“Mr. Marsh got that there pipe in Lon- 
don, along with those other relics he 
brought home. They do say as how it was 
the first pipe ever smoked by a white 
man. The Indians of Virginia gave it to 
a chap named Sir Walter Raleigh. Mr. 
Marsh had a new stem put to it, and his 
butler says he smoked it every day. 
Queer, ain’t it, how some folks’ tastes do 
run?” 

The sheriff moistened his lips under 
his scraggly yellow mustache. 

“Must have been some fight what done 
this!” His head included the wrecked 
room in a vague sweep. 

Madelyn strolled over to a pair of the 
ribboned curtains, and fingered them 
musingly. 

‘But that isn’t the queerest part.” The 
chief glanced at Madelyn expectantly. 
“There was no way for any one else to 
get out—or in!” 

Madelyn stooped lower over the cur- 
tains. They seemed to fascinate her. 
“The door?” she hazarded absently. “It 
was locked?” 

“From the inside. Peters and the foot- 
man saw the key when they broke in this 
morning. ... Peters swears he heard Mr. 
Marsh turn it when he left him writing 
at ten o’clock last night.” 

“The windows?” 

“Fastened as tight as a drum—and, if 
they wasn’t it’s a matter of a good thirty 
foot to the ground.” 

“The roof, perhaps?” 

“A cat might get through it—if every 
part wasn’t clamped as tight as the 
windows.” 

Mr. Peddicord spoke with a distinct in- 
flection of triumph. Madelyn was still 
staring at the curtains. 

“Isn’t it rather odd,” I ventured, “that 
the sounds of the struggle, or whatever 
it was, didn’t alarm the house?” 

Sheriff Peddicord plainly regarded me 
as an outsider. He answered my ques- 
tion with obvious shortness. 

“You could fire a blunderbuss up here 
and no one would be the wiser. They 
say as how Mr. Marsh had the room 
made sound-proof. And, besides, the ser- 
vants have a building to themselves, all 
except Miss Jansen’s maid, who sleeps 
in a room next to her at the other end of 
the house.” 





My eyes circled back to Wendell 
Marsh’s knotted figure—his shriveled 
face —horror-frozen eyes—the hand 


gripped about the fantastic pipe. I think 
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To Foster Canadian 


Art 


By JOHN EDGCUMBE STALEY 


EDITOR’S NOTE. — We 
cate ourselves up to 
standards of artistic 
as a people 


pe rhaps 
ply. 


APOLEON BONAPARTE’S dream 
| \ of an Imperial dynasty hinged on 
the capacity of his son, the little 
King of Rome, to carry on the military 
programme of his sire. And so, to instil 
the martial instinct into his son’s mind, 
the Emperor directed that the child’s 
nursery should be hung with martial pic- 
tures that he might grow up familiar with 
the phases and details of a soldier’s life. 
Art exercises so powerful an influence 
on the character of the individual and 
particularly on the juvenile mind, that 
it must be considered a potent force in 
the moulding of national characteristics. 
The youth of ancient Greece derived in- 
spiration to noble deeds from the inspir- 
ing words of the Grecian poets and the 
incomparable works of her sculptors. 
Art environment is a factor that must 
be considered in Canada; for, truih to 
tell, up to the present there has been no 
such environment, except in the Province 
of Quebec. 
The Laval Art Galleries in the City of 
Quebec, and the Montreal Picture Gal- 


have 
been too busy here in Canada to edu- 

the highest 
appreciation. 
And, as a result, we lack something 
that a close r 
acquaintanceship with art would sup- 
That this lack has been felt is 
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Ontario an education in Art. 


that lies behind the movement. 


lery, offer permanent and _ inspiring 
charms, but Ontario is singuiarly lacking 
in this respect. Sad to say the capital, 
Toronto, is the only city of its size in the 
civilized world that has no permanent 
public Fine Art Gallery! 

That there is an insistent demand for 
remedial measures in art cultivation in 
Ontario is conclusively proved by the la- 
tent art instincts of the people. Wher- 
ever temporary exhibitions of the Fine 
Arts, or Applied Arts, are open to the 
public they are thronged by delighted 
visitors of all classes. Last Labor Day, 
for instance, more than 10,000 people 
passed the turn-stiles, to view the pic- 
tures in the Art Galleries at the National 
Canadian Exhibition at Toronto. 

The contention that the inhabitants of 
industrial communities, such as Toronto, 
care really very little for Art per se, is, 
therefore, devoid of foundation. This can 
be shown by an incident that occurred 
in Whitechapel—a portion of London, 
which, for generations, had an evil fame 
for depravity and crime. Somewhere in 





evidenced by the steps now being 
taken to give the school children of 
The 
story of this movement is told in the 
accompanying article, togethe r with 
a strong prese ntation of the necessity 


- 


ef 


the nineties a commodious permanent 
art gallery was erected in the main thor- 
oughfare, where loan exhibitions of 
works of art succeeded one another. In 
1898 the special summer attraction was 
a display of the works of the present 
president of the Royal Academy. Right 
opposite the entrance to the principal 
room was placed a very beautiful oil 
painting, entitled, “Horae Serenae.” It 
represented a Neapolitan vineyard, at 
the vintage season, with Mount Vesuvius 
in the distance. In the foreground was 
a group of vine dressers, girls and men, 
dancing merrily. 


Well, one Saturday afternoon when 
they might very naturally have been 
wasting their time elsewhere, half-a- 


dozen young “pearly” costermongers en- 
tered with their “donahs’—feathers and 
all! The party made a bee-line for Sir 
Edward Poynter’s picture, and, after 
standing silent for a time, involuntarily, 
as it seemed, began to step and dance in 
front of it! It was the greatest compli- 


ment that could have been paid the 








talented artist, and at the same time, it 
was a striking instance of the power of 
suggestiveness wrought by the fine arts 
upon susceptible untaught natures. 


Art, of course, has two main expres- 
sions, the ornamental attributes of the 
fine arts, and the useful properties of 


the applied arts. The teaching of the 
former in Canada at large has been, in 


the past, intermittent and _ ineffective. 
The Province of Ontario has, in a sense, 
the highest record of efficiency in the 


Dominion for quite a number of volun- 
tary art associations have been from time 
to time in operation there. At the pres- 
day the most noteworthy are the 
Ontario Society of Artists, the Ontario 
Association of Architects, the Women’s 
Art Association, the Graphic Arts Club, 
the Canadian Society of Applied Arts, 
the Canadian Art Club, and the To- 
ronto Art Museum Association. 

All these organizations hold ex- 
hibitions but, with the sole excep- 
of the Women’s Art Associa- 
tion, they make no attempt at teach- 
ing curricula, nor do they possess 
school equipment of any kind. To 
sure the Toronto School of Art 
into existence with the ap- 
proval and assistance of the On- 
tario Society of Artists, but the so- 
ciety did little in its corporate ca- 
pacity as a teaching body. Besides 
the “school” was subject 
to continual lapses, changes and 
disputes. 

Art students until recently, at all 
events in Ontario, have had no 
choice but to go to Europe or the 
United States for duly qualified in- 
truction and satisfactory experi- 
mental study. The painters of Can- 
ada of to-day, with few exceptions, 
mostly look to some foreign school of 
\rt their alma mater. 


ent 


ie 


tion 


be 


came 


so-called 


\rt as Several 


anadian-born artists of mark in 
deed have remained abroad and 
given themselves and their art to 


the country of their adoption. This 
is a very undesirable state of things. 

The art attitude of wealthy citi- 
ens of the past and, sad to say, of 
the present, for the most part, 
shown by the extraordinary state- 
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ment made to the writer of this arti- 4 
cle by a manager in one of Toron- Art 
to’s stores: “I don’t care a bit,” he 

said, “for pictures or for books. My 
tastes lie in another direction. I leave 


If, when she is 
in the store, she sees a prettily framed 
picture, or a handsomely bound 
‘You may send that up to our 
This sexology, so to speak, of 
art appreciation is remarkable 
nroughout Ontario. It is non-existent 
Europe. There has been, until quite 
lately, absolutely no provision for the 
art-training of boys. Girls have received 
finish, what it is worth, 
Of how little value, however, 
this really is, is evidenced by the follow 
ing narrative. Recently an exhibition of 
Canadian etchers was ar- 
the Toronto Art Museum 
(The Grange). The press sent reporters, 
chiefly young college girls. One of these 

on one of the leading Toronto dailies— 
telephoned later in to the 


such matters to my wife. 


book, 
she says, 


piace. 
pseudo 


an artistic for 


it 1s true 


etchings 


by 


ranged at 


the evening, 
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caretaker: “Tell me, what an 
etching is, anyway.” 

In Greece and Italy—the cradle lands 
of European art—men and boys were the 
artists, art-workers, and art-lovers. Wo- 
men and girls had other occupations 
essential to the comfort and joy of liv- 
ing. The annals of the fine and applied 
arts contain hardly any female names 
of fame. Art temperament and art 
teaching provided the artistic environ- 
ment of the makers of history and the 
founders of nations. Go where you will 
in Central and Western Europe you will 
observe the good breeding, the courtesy, 
the taste, and the refinement of the peo- 
ple. They have learned through the en- 
couragement and practice of art prin- 
ciples, the true and full enjoyment of 
the pleasant things of life. 


please, 





idy in oils by a student at the Onta ( ; 
A good sample f the ex el WW k ing 
The Dominion of Canada, great in 


nearly everything else, is singularly lack- 
ing in art culture, but in Ontario active 
steps are being taken to provide the ris- 
ing generation with better opportunities. 
In 1909, the Provincial Government of 
Ontario intervened in the interests of the 
teaching of the fine arts and applied 
arts, and appointed Dr. Seath, super- 
intendent of education, to make an ex- 
tensive tour through the principal Euro- 
pean countries and many of the states 
of the neighboring republic. His instruc- 
tions were to report upon a desirable and 
practicable system for technical educa- 
tion in the Province of Ontario. In the 
report he presented in 1911, to the Mini- 


ster of Education, he says: “In all the 
countries I have visited great importance 
is attached to the fine arts and their 


adaptation to the industries. Every cen- 
tre of importance has its picture gallery, 


and its art museum, with technical and 
industrial art departments. Drawing 
and applied art are universally regarded 
as basal, and provision is accordingly 
made for the instruction of workmen as 
well as of artists. Moreover, the schools 
are supported both by the locality and 
by the state.” 

Dr. Seath added various recommenda- 
tions to his report, affecting the teaching 
of the fine arts and applied arts in Can- 
ada Among these are the following: 
1. The further extension of the provision 
of art and drawing facilities in the 
primary and secondary schools; 2. The 
establishment of a central art school in 
Toronto, with both day and night classes, 
for students and teachers, in the fine 
arts, and, for apprentices and workmen, 
in the applied arts; 3. The establishment 
of art schools and departments in 
the chief centres of population of 
the province; 4. The more generous 
support of Art generally by legis- 
lative grants. 

The Government took action up- 
on Dr. Seath’s report and the most 
salient outcome of the new legisla- 
tion was the opening on October 1, 
1912, of the Ontario College of Art, 
as an independent art-teaching cor- 
poration, under the direct authority 
of the Department of Education. 

In personnel and equipment the 
college is remarkable, indeed the 
American continent has nothing on 
an equal scale of excellence. The 
teaching staff consists of six chief 
instructors: Mr. G. A. Reid, R.C.A., 
the principal, Mr. W. Cruikshank, 
R.C.A., Mr. J. W. Beatty, R.C.A., 
Mr. C. M. Manly, A.R.C.A., Mr. R. 
Holmes, A.R.C.A., and Mr. Emanuel 
Hahn. 

So far as equipment is concerned 
the Ontario College of Art is happy 
in the possession of excellent tem- 
porary quarters. The handsome 
suite of rooms, on the upper storey 
of the Normal School, in Gould 
Street, Toronto, provides as spaci- 
ous and as well-lighted studios and 
class rooms as can be desired, and 
every convenience for teachers and 
pupils. The antique gallery of plas- 
if ter casts of world-famed sculptures, 
which were acquired for the old 
School of Art more than fifty years 
By way of complement to this in- 
stallation there is a splendid range of 
photographs and prints of the world’s 
masterpieces in painting. At the full ser- 
vice of teachers and pupils is the excel- 
lent library of the Normal School, under 
the able superintendence of Mr. Alley, the 
librarian, who has lately arranged a spe- 
cial section for the free use of students 
of the college. 


ago. 


I'he courses of instruction in the ccl- 
are in three divisions. The first 
affords full facilities for the education 
and training professional painters, 
illustrators and sculptors; the second 
provides professional training in all 
branches of pictorial and industrial de- 
sign in their practical relation to the 
various crafts and manufactures; and 
the last course is arranged for the train- 


lege 


of 
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The Wheatlands = KY 
BE 
I. C 


The even circle of the prairie lies 
Below the glamor of her vivid skies, St 

The brazen circle of the sun shines on _—— 
The yellow grasses of Saskatchewan. 


A world, within the budding heart of May, a 
Wearing the aspect of an autumn day, y y 
Yet spring is come, the barren winter gone, 
For willows redden in Saskatchewan. \. 
\ 


And in rough grass the sturdy flowers grow, 
Battling the forces of the winds that blow, 
Across a thousand miles, to breathe upon 
The purple crocus of Saskatchewan. 



















Over a mile of black earth, newly plowed, 

Float the rain carriers, each fleecy cloud, 

One of a fleet of silver ships, sails on 
Above the billows of Saskatchewan. | Nae 








Il. 
Field of the cloth of gold, acre upon acre, Y Q) 
Living gold of wheat fields, hazy gold of heat, Gi Ki <p 













In the amber noontime, tall and tawny tasseled 
Rolling to the sky line, ripe gold of the wheat. 
Rustling in the wheat fields, on an August evening, 
a Voices of the wheat field, whisper, fade and die, 
And the moon, prophetic of the jocund harvest, 
Hangs, a golden sickle, in the starry sky. 


—Lucy Betty McRaye. 
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Spanish Gold 


The Story of a Search for Treasure on the Coast of 
Ireland and the Amusing Situations which Arose 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 





The Rev, J. J. Meldon, 


curate 


Ballymoy, a 


village on the west coast of 


lreland, 


count of 


hile visiting his friend, Major Kent, 


treasure, supposed to 


comes acrose an old pocket-book of Major’s grandfather, in which he finds an some 

have been hidden by the Spaniards one of the vessels uf the Spanish Armada, on the Island of Inishgowlan, The Major 
possesses an excellent yacht, The Spindrift, and they decide to take a trip to the island and search for the treasure, u hich 
VMeldon is very confident of finding, but of the existence of which the Major is very skeptical. Meldon also owns a yacht, The 
iurecle, a werthless tub, which he lets to a Mr. Langton, who, with a friend, wishes take a trip round the coast. On 


arriving at the island Meldon and 


island for the Government, 


and dividing it up into allotments. 


Vajor find Higginbotham, an old college chum of Meldon’s, engaged in surveying the 


He informs them he is prevented from completing his work 


very centre of the island, 


the obstinacy of one old man, named Thomas O'Flaherty Pat, who owns a piece of land in the 
entire surrounded bu other people’s land, but with which he will not part at any price. Meldon, not wishing to divulge 
the real reason of his visit, tells Higginbotham the Major is a Government mineralogical expert who has been sent to eramine 
and report on the island’s mineral resources Weldon and the Major start to explore the island and discover they are being 
ced everywhere by an old man, who turns out to be Thomas O'l'laherty Pat, and who declares he cannot understand a 
rd of English Weldon tells him they are naturalists looking for sea beeties, and manages to get rid of him; continuing 
t} earch, they find an inlet with hole, which is only visible at low tide, and here Meldon decides the hidden treasures 
nust ( On returniy to the acht they notice the arrival in the harbor of the Aureole. The following day Meldon starts 
r the inlet and the cave, and on his arrival discovers a man, who is being lowered ¢ - the cliff to the entrance of the cave. 
This turns out to be a Sir Giles Buckley, the friend who is with Langton, on the Aureole, and a son of a neighbor of the 
VWajor’s, wl had late died. Sir Giles would also have heard of the treasure, as his grandfather was a friend of the Major's 
grandfather, and had visited the island with him, After some discussion, Sir Giles calls out to Langton to haul him up, and 


both he and Meldon depart, as the 


tide 


has nearly covered the hole in the rocks. 


The following day, Mel 


lon, having set 


adrift Sir Gils boat to prevent his ing the yacht, again visits the cave with the Major. They make their way through 
a lon underyround passage and eventually find two old iron bores which, however, are empty. it this point Langton and 
Sir Giles appear on the scene through a hole in the top of the cavern which it seems just under Thomas O'Flaherty Pat's 
plot of land Disappointed. they all return to the yachts, and find that the Government yacht has arrived in the harbor with 
ir. Wi u bu, the Chief Secretary, on board. Willoughby lands to visit Higginbotham, and Meldon follows. H gginbotham 
im vain tries to dissuade Meldon fro seeing Willoughby, who is much incensed at Meldon’s tale of the geological survey 
but Meldon insists, and e here find him in the midst of a conversation with Willoughby, who is beginning to be amused at 
his good-humored nonsense 


Continued. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
kX approached the tall figure, pee! 

H ing eagerly through the darkness. 
I'm blessed,” he said, “if it isn’t 

old Thomas O’Flaherty Pat! So you’ve 
got one word of English, have you? May- 
be now if you searched in the corner of 
sur mind yeu might find a little more.” 

“I have plenty,” said the old man. 
“There’s few have more English nor bet- 
ter English than myself.” 

“T always thought you had,” said Mel- 
“Il’d have laid long odds on it if 
I'd been a betting man, which, of course, 
I’m not. Now what is it you want?” 

“It’s yourself, Master.” 

“Ts it, then? And what would you do 
with me supposing you had me? Tell me 
that. Is it wanting me to speak a word 
for you to the Chief Secretary you are, 
to get back your house and land?” 

“It is not.” 

“Tf it is, I’ll do it, of course; but I tell 
you straight that it won’t be the smallest 
bit of use. The whole might of the Brit- 
ish Empire is against you. They’ll get 
your land out of you if they have to send 
a man-of-war round to do it. 
you know, you gave yourself away badly 
in that interview with Father Mulcrone 
to-day. I don’t blame you. I knew very 
well you were done for when they fetched 
the priest to you. It was a mean trick, 
that. No real sportsman would have 
done it. It was a of sitting shot. 
You didn’t ghost of 

' 


1 
aon. 


3esides, 


sort 


have the a chance. 


Now if you’d been treated fairly and left 
to worry it out with nobody but Mary 
Kate to come between you and the Board, 
you might have kept them arguing till 
either they or you were dead.” 

“It isn’t wanting you to speak for me 
Iam. Neither to himself, nor his rever- 
ence, nor to any other man.” 

“Ts it a writing, then?” 

“It is not.” 

“Well, I’m glad to hear that any way, 
for I haven’t brought my fountain pen 
with me on this cruise, and I’m thinking 
it’s poorly I’d write with any pen and 
ink that you are likely to have. But if it 
isn’t to speak nor yet to write I don’t 
quite see what it is you do want.” 

“Tt’s yourself.” 

“That’s all very fine. I owe you a 
good turn for giving me that crab, and 
I admire the plucky way in which you’ve 
stood up to Higginbotham and the Board, 
but I’m not going to hand myself over 
body and soul to a man I’ve only known 
for three days without finding out what 
he wants me for. Has anything gone 
wrong with Mary Kate or Michael Pat?” 

“I'd be thankful to you if you’d step 
up to my little houseen, the place that 
they’re going to take from me.” 

“What for?” said Meldon. “I declare 
it’s very near as hard to 
make out what you want now you’re talk- 
ing English as it was before.” 

“There’s that there that I’d be glad to 
show you. Maybe you’d tell me what 
would be the best to be done. It’s what 


to goodness 


I never expected to show to any man, let 
alone a stranger like yourself. But my 
mind’s made up, and I’ll show it to you.” 

Meldon gripped the old man by the 
arm. 

“Ts it the treasure you have hid there?” 

“Treasure?” 

“Treasure; yes. Gold. 
stand? 
house?” 

“Tt might, then.” 


“Is there much of it? 
there?” 

“There’s a power. Glory be to God, 
there’s a mighty deal of it! More, may- 
be, than ever you saw in one place to- 
gether in all your life.” 

“Come on, then,” said Meldon. “Let 
me set eyes on it. I dare say you guessed 
—I always said you weren’t such a fool 
as you tried to make out to Higgin- 
botham—I dare say you guessed that the 
Major and I were after that treasure 
ourselves.” 

“) Ge,” 


“T thought you did. And the gentle- 
men from the other yacht were after it 
too. You guessed that, I suppose?” 

“Didn’t I see them going down the 
Poll-na-phuca? What else would the likes 
of them be after in such a place?” 

“Well, I’ll say this. If I wasn’t to get 
it myself, I’d sooner you had it than an- 
other. I hope you’ll make a good use 
of it and not be wasting it on drink and 
foolishness. Give Mary Kate a good 


Do you under- 
Is it gold you have up in your 


How much is 


fortune when the time comes and marry 
her to a decent man.” 

“Sure, what’s the use of talking?” 
said the old man in a tone of despair. 
“Tt’ll be took from me along with the 
house. The Board will take it and never 
a penny will the little lady be the better 
of it, no more than myself or any other 
one.” 

“Maybe they won’t get taking it,” said 
Meldon, “though indeed for all the good 
you’re getting out of it at present they 
might as well. I don’t see that it’s any 
use to you if you don’t so much as buy 
yourself a decent suit of clothes and 
spend sixpence on getting your hair cut. 
It’s a shame for a rich 
man like you to be going 
about the way you are.” 

“What good would 
grand clothes be to the 
likes of me?” 

“I’m beginning to un- 

derstand things a bit,” 
said Meldon, whose 
thoughtshad passed away 
from the use to be made 
of the money. “I see the 
reason now why you 
wouldn’t give up the . 
house and land to Hig- 
ginbotham. You’re cer- 
tainly no fool. That dodge 
of yours, pretending you 
couldn’t speak a word of 
any language except Irish 
was uncommonly nippy. 
1 doubt if I could have 
hit on anything better 
myself, and I’ve had 
some experience in dis- 
Only for the 
priest you might have 
kept them all at bay. I 
don’t see what they could 
have done to you, even if 
they took to asking ques- 
tions in Parliament.” 

“What was the good? 
They have it taken off me 
now at the latter end.” 

“They have the house 
and land,” said Meldon. 
There’s no doubt of that. 

Sut I wouldn’t say they 
have the treasure yet. 
You came to the right 
man when you came to 
me. If that treasure can 
be saved, I’ll save it. 
What would you say now 
if we carried it down to- 
night to Mrs. O’Flaher- 
ty’s, Michael Pat’s mother, and hid it 
under the old woman’s bed?” 

“IT wouldn’t trust her. She’d steal it 
on me.” 

“T don’t believe she would. Not if you 
gave her a bit for herself and bought a 
silver mug or something for Michael Pat. 
But if you don’t like the notion of her, 
what about Mary Kate’s mother? She’s 
your own daughter.” 

“She’d steal it on me as quick as 
another.” 

“Would she, then? I declare to good- 
ness you have a pretty low opinion of 
your relatives and friends. I don’t be- 


gwuises. 
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lieve they’d touch a penny of it. Have 
you any plan in your own head?” 

“Let you be coming up and taking a 
look at it.” 

“T will, of course; I’m most anxious to 
see it. But tell me what it is you think 
of doing with it?” 

“IT thought maybe——” the old man 
paused and laid his hand on Meldon’s 
arm. 

“Well?” 

“IT thought maybe you and the other 
gentleman would take it with you in the 
yacht and put it in the savings bank be- 
yond in the big town.” 


“That beats all,”‘ said Meldon. “And 





But Father Mulcrone clung to the 
what would hinder us from making off 
with it and never coming next or nigh 
you again?” 

“You wouldn’t do the like.” 

“Well, as a matter of fact I wouldn’t. 
No more would the Major. But how do 
you know that? It’s a queer thing that 
a man who wouldn’t trust his own daugh- 
ter, and her living under his very eye, 
would hand over a lot of money like that 
to two strangers.” 

“Sure, I could see by the face of you 
the minute you first set foot on the pier 
that you were as simple and innocent and 
harmless as could be Anybody could tell 


railing. 


21 


by the talk of you that you couldn’t get 
the better of a child, let alone a grown 
man like myself, begging your honor’s 
pardon for thinking that ever you’d 
want to do the like.” 

“You’re quite wrong about that,” said 
Meldon, irritated by this compliment to 
his integrity, “and if you dare to say 
such a thing again [’ll not help you with 
your treasure. Mind what I An- 
other word of that sort out of your head 
and I’ll go straight down to Higgin- 
botham and tell him what you’ve got.” 

“Let you be coming along now,” said 
Thomas O’F laherty in an indulgent tone, 
“and don’t be wasting the night talking. 
Walk easy. It’s a rough 
way from this on to my 
houseen, and there’s 
stones on it would break 
the leg of a bullock, let 
alone yours or mine.” 


say. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


PT°HEY reached the 
cabin. Old O’Fla- 
herty fumbled at the 


latch and opened the door. 
Inside, the place was al- 
most quite dark. A few 
sparks glowed faintly on 
the hearth. The small 
square window looked like 
a grey patch on the black 
wall. Meldon paused at 
the threshold unwilling 
to advance without light 
towards unknown furni- 
ture, over a pitted and 
hilly earthen floor. O’F la- 
herty disappeared into a 
corner and could be 
heard breaking _ sticks. 
rhe fragments were flung 
on the hearth. The old 
man went down on his 
knees and below the em- 
bers. 

“IT have the end of a 
candle on the dresser be- 
yond,” he said, “if I could 
come by as much fire as 
would light it.” 

“If that’s what you’re 
after,” said Meldon, “I 
have a box of matches in 
my pocket.” 


He drew out the box 
and struck one. O’Fla- 
herty pounced on his 


candle, lit it, and set it 
on the stone seat which 
filled an angle of the wide hearth. 

“Let you give me a hand now, and 
we'll shift the dresser,” he said. “I could 
do it myself, but it’ll be done quicker if 
you take the near end of it.” 

Meldon caught hold of the dresser and 
pulled it over to the far side of the room. 
O’Flaherty stood on a wooden stool and 
took down a shovel which rested among 
the rafters of the roof. He scooped away 
loose earth from the place where the 
dresser had stood. At a depth of about 
an inch he came upon a number of 
boards laid close together. He prized up 

Continued on Page 122. 





Alcoholism—From the Angle of Efficiency 


By JOHN 


The accompanying article is 
iot intended as a lem perance lecture in the ac- 
sense of the word. T he obj. et is to de mon 
iad etal OT 1Ce tht al oholie he i¢ rage 8 i uwyn- 


sé fron a pu ely business stund point inasmuch 


thre med a ho indulae Sto any extent cannot he- 
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T was at a din- 
pe tendered 

to a well- 
known novelist 
that I overheard 
a remark passed 
vith reference to 
the guest of the 
evening: “Clever 
chap alright, but 
they say he can’t 
do anything un- 
til he’s half-seas- 
over. It’s John 
Jarleycorn that 
puts ail the queer 
notions into hi 
head.” 

As the novelist 
did not have the 
reputation of be 
ing a heavy drink 
er, [ would have 
pas ed the remark 
off as mere idle 
talk but later in 
the evening an opportunity presented it 
elf for a few minutes’ conversation with 
him and I determined to test its truth. 
With this object in view I brought the 
conversation around to the subject of alco- 
hol and its etfects, by remarking that 
many great writers and artists were sup- 
posed to have done their best: work wher 
inder the influence. 

“That is an absolute fallacy,” he de 
clared, emphatically. “It is impossible for 
anyone to conceive great ideas or to think 
great thoughts when one’s mind has been 
irown into the chaos that follows indul 
gence in spirits. Drink churns the mind 
up and the ideas that come to the surface 


are the lightest and most inconsequential. 
To write well, a man must have complete 
control over his mind. He must be able 
to produce when needed the knowledge 
and ideas that have been stored away in 
its secret recesses. A genius has a well- 
indexed mind so that he can turn up what 
he needs at the moment he needs it. But 
drink brings ideas tumbling out unbidden 
from every source and work done under 
the stress of alcoholic stimulation abounds 
in incongruities, lacks the reasoning of 
sound judgment and has farcical exay- 
geration as its sole quality. 

“I know this from my own experience,” 
he went on. “I used to think that I needed 
a drink or twe before starting to work. 
The practice brought me to the verge of 
complete failure. Now I do all my best 






work from 6.30 in the morning until noon. 
And when I am working ona a story I 
never touch a drop. I have often gone for 
nine months at a stretch without even 
tasting the lightest wines.” 

Does drink stimutate the mind or does 
it in reality clog the brain and lessen its 
productive power? 

This is one of the most vital questions 
facing the worker to-day. In this age of 
rapid achievement, of fierce and unremit- 
ting competition the need of personal ef- 
ficiency has been felt as never before. To 
succeed in the fullest measure,a man must 
so sharpen his reasoning and produc 
ing powers and so order his time that he 
will get out of himself the maximum of 
his capabilities. He must make himself 
cne hundred ver cent. efficient. 

Is this possible when alcoholic bever- 
ages are indulged in? 
tippling be made to trot in double- 
harness? 


Can efficiency ana 


TESTS PROVE ALCOHOL NOT A STIMULANT. 


Realizing the great importance of the 
question scientists have sifted the mat- 
ter thoroughly and have passed verdict 
Tests have been conducted with the thor- 
sughness which distinguishes all scien- 
tific research and the result has been the 
production of positive proof that alcohol, 
contrary to popular belief, is not a stimu- 
lant; that it retards man’s muscular and 
mental speed and that it lessens his ac- 


=} curacy as well as his productiveness. 


| Reference to the results obtained by Dr. 
Emil Kraepelin, professor of mental 
| diseases in the University of Munich, will 
| serve to demonstrate how thoroughly and 
unerringly science has proceeded in the 
matter and how convincingly the results 
have been. The following is taken from a 
report of the findings of Dr. Kraepelin: 

“A group of men—who were kept in 
ignorance of the real nature of the tests, 
who understood only that they were ex- 
pected to persist to the limit of their en- 
durance—was capable of a definite aver- 
age quantity of work. This average was 
determined with almost mathematical cer- 
tainty by experiments made dozens of 
times, under absolutely similar conditions 
as regarded time of day, food, exercise, 
and surroundings. 

“A good index of the degree of a man’s 
capability for work is the weight he can 
continue to lift with the index finger of 
his right hand. So the ergograph, a cele- 
brated laboratory device invented by 
Prof. Angelo Mosso, was brought into 
requisition. In manipulating this the 
fingers were clinched round a wooden 
peg—all but the index-finger—the arm 
held immovable by being clamped to the 
arm of a chair. A weight of several kilo- 
grams, suspended by a small rope that 
passed over a pulley, was raised and low- 
ered until the subjects were forced to de- 
sist from exhaustion. This process was 
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repeated twelve times, with rests of a 
minute intervening—like the rounds in a 
boxing contest. Each pull was auto- 
matically recorded by a pencil on a strip 
of paper, registered by a line. The sum 
of the lengths of all the lines was trans- 
lated into ‘meter-kilograms,’ which meant 
the work accomplished in raising one kilo- 


gram one meter against the pull of 
gravity. 
“These experiments were made ten 


times a day, and the total average for 
each man calculated for a number of days, 
under conditions of absolute abstention 
from drink. Then the men were given the 
alcoholic equivalent of a ‘good glass’ of 
Bordeaux wine after each meal, and the 
experiments repeated. The consequences 
were a diminution in the subjects’ ability 
to withstand the fatigue of weight-lifting, 
amounting to an average of from 7 6-10 to 
8 per cent. These experiments were re- 
peated hundreds of times by scientists in 
various parts of Europe, and always with 
similar results. In every instance a 
definite, measurable loss in muscular ef- 
ficiency was demonstrated. 

““A number of tests were used to show 
the effect on work involving combined 
muscular and mental processes. A num- 
ber of accountants of all grades were se- 
lected, and their average ability to add 
one-figure columns was estimated for one 
week. They were then given daily, in 
divided doses the equivalent of three and 
a half cups of claret, which is equal to 
about a teaspoonful of whisky. One cup 
of claret does not contain as much alco- 
hol as a drop of whisky. Claret sold in 
Canada is of course different for it is 
fortified with alcohol to make it last. The 
best clarets are so delicate that they will 
not last a year and they go off if moved 
from place of production. 

“A marked and progressive diminution 
in their output was noticed, beginning 
with 3 1-10 per cent. the first day. After 
two weeks of this steady, moderate alco- 
holic allowance the percentage increased 
to 15 2-10. 

“Similar experiments were then tried 





There is so much in this life that a man 
should do, so many studies to master, 
so many books to read, that he has 
no time to give to the society of 
guocd fellows 
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on typesetters. These were required to set 
type from printed pages (to insure abso- 
lute uniformity of copy), and the total 
number of ems a day was computed for a 
week. Then, with daily gentlemanly 
drinks, they lost an average of 9 6-10 per 
cent. in efficiency by the end of the week.” 

And this verdict is being accepted by 
business. The insistent demand for ef- 
ficient men is putting the man who drinks 
to any serious extent out of the race. 


A PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE TALK. 


A few years ago the writer made a trip 
over the C.P.R. to the Pacific coast as the 
guest of a well- 
known railway 
magnate. One even- 
ing our train was 
tearing down the 
Pacific slope of the 
Rockies trying to 
make up lost time 
when suddenly the 
emergency brakes 
were applied. The 
passengers for the 
most part were pre- 
cipitated from their 
seats by the unex- 
pected stop. The 
orivate car in which 
we were traveling 
was, as usual, at 
the rear of the 
train, and, fearing 
that something seri- 
ous had happened, we sprang out and hur- 
ried forward. The train, we found, had 
been stopped at a flag station and the sole 
occupant of the platform was an elderly 
gentleman in clerical attire. He informed 
us that he was Bishop ———, and apolo- 
getically explained that he had flagged 
the train because he was anxious to get to 
the coast as soon as possible to keep an 
engagement in Victoria. By this time the 
whole train had disgorged its passengers 
and the train officials did not appear hap- 
py over the check to their efforts to make 
up time; for your train man likes to run 
on schedule when a railway magnate is 
on board. The magnate, however, ex- 
pressed his pleasure at meeting the bishop 
and invited the latter to be his guest. The 
train moved on. 

The bishop had for many years been a 
strong advocate of temperance, being a 
total-abstainer himself, although a broad- 
minded man in every sense of the word. 
When our party sat down to dinner in the 
private car, he observed that no liquor 
was being served. Fearing that his pres- 
ence was a damper on our conviviality, 
the bishop was rather put out. Finally he 
remarked to the railway man that he 
hoped his scruples or principles would 
not prevent us from indulging in our 
usual wines. He was very quickly assured 
that neither the magnate nor myself had 
any thought of drinking anything. 

We had, as matter of fact, traveled all 
the way across the continent, being two 
weeks on the way, as we had made a num- 
ber of stops and had taken trips over 
various branch lines, and during the 
whole time not one drop of liquor had been 
touched though the car was stocked with 
everything that any drinker could want. 
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“I discovered many years ago,” said 
the railway man, “that it’s utterly impos- 
sible to do good work and at the same time 
indulge in liquor. I’ve observed its actual 
effects on hundreds of good men employed 
with and under me. Any man who takes 
liquor regularly is quite incapable of do- 
ing original work. 

“Business rules are very exacting now- 
adays,” he went on. “If a man is to make 
good he must bring to his work a clear 
head. The unsettling effects of indul 


gence will show themselves in weaknesses 
here and there. It is possible sometimes to 
pick out men who are drinking even when 














they show no physical signs and liave 
never been seen to enter a saloon. Their 
work bears testimony to their intemper- 
ance.” 

“I think,” said the bishop “you have 
given the most effective temperance ser- 
mon I have ever heard.” 


A BAR TO PROMOTION. 


Many large railway corporations have 
made stringent regulations forbidding the 
touching of alcohol by an employee on 
pain of instant discharge. Why? Be- 
cause a man who has had a drink cannot 
be safely intrusted with the lives of the 
passengers of the road. Reliability is one 
of the first assets of the efficient man. 

And the idea is spreading rapidly. At 
the head of all big corporations are ex- 
ecutives who appreciate to the fullest de- 
gree the relation of alcoholic indulgence 
to efficiency. Their work is largely to 
build up organizations and in all their 
calculations of the merit of individuals 
they take John Barleycorn into consider- 
ation. They often make their selections 
for promotion on the basis that no man 
can be a “good fellow” and a good worker 
at the same time. 


THE REASONS WHY. 


Much of what has been said may come 
as a surprise to those who have always 
regarded moderate indulgence as a stimu- 
lus to the execution of best work. 

But the fact remains that the so-called 
stimulation of alcohol is not a stimulation 
of the producing faculties. The result is 
effervescence, not efficiency. In the rise 
of spirits and the volatile animation 
which accompanies the first few glasses, 


Continued on Page 103. 
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6e7 TX AKE papers 
ride-—— 
A bullet bit a 


rocr above the li 


piece from the 
eutenant’s head. His 
twinged with pain as he shifted his 
limbs in better 
screen himself from the enemy below. 
You have a 
behind the cliff there 
better shape. them to 
they’re important—and give 
respects. And I say—I say. 
What was I going to say?” 


face 
wounded endeavor to 
“Ride as fast as you can. 
Old Baldy 
is in a bit 
the colonel 
him my 


chance. 


Give 


His voice trailed off into monosyllables; 


his eyes closed in utter exhaustion. 


Private Yorke shoved his Lee- 
Enfield over the ledge and, running 
his eye along the sights, pressed the 


oath. 
he growled, “there’s 
one bloomin’ dopper the less. 
Wish J ’ad a bloody Maxim, 
I’d myke them set up an tyke 


with a 
“By Goard,” 


trigger Savage 


notice. Cowards!” he spat 

out. “Bloomin’ cowards— %. 
yt 

scared to come up an’ tyke a 


chance.” He 
again at the 
group of 
were 


aimed 
little 
who 
unlimber 
ing a field gun on the 
veldt below. 

“Didn’t learnt to 
shot for nothin’,” he 
with grim 
and ran 
little para- 
fired again 


men 
busy 


muttered 
satisfaction, 
along the 
pet ar d 
and yet again. 

When he got back the big grey eyes of 
his master were looking up at him stern 
ly; the thin brown hand shook with the 
weight of the heavy service revolver he 
endeavoree to steady. 

Private Yorke’s face suddenly blanched. 

“Off ’is nut,” he said beneath his 
breath. Aloud: “I si, my lord—if you’ll 
just point that thing over the cliff, there 

It might go off—you know—an’ sen’ a 
waluable servant to kingdom-come before 
‘is time.” 

The strong lines about the lieutenant’s 
mouth grew grimmer. The revolver 
teadied somewhat in its mad wobblings. 

“T told you to go, York,” he said tensely, 
his face drawn with pain. “These papers 
are important. said they must 
be in the hands by to-night, at 
he latest. You have a chance—the least 
possible chance of getting away—why 
don’t you go?” he demanded with sudden 
“Damn it, man! Don’t 
means if they fall into the enemy’s 
Your country is at stake!” 

Man and master looked long into each 
other’s eyes. The lieutenant’s handsome 
features in odd contrast with the ugliness 
of the private’s. The latter’s hat was off 
and his red, touseled hair waved in the 
breeze. His freckled face was made more 
ludicrous by a newly-made scar that 
stretched from the corner of his upper lip 
almost to his right ear. He shifted a 


quid of tobacco from cheek to the 


Gatacre 


colonel’s 


vigor. you see 
what it 


hands? 


one 


of the Shell 
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“Yorke, if by any 
after I'm g 
you Know who.” 


other and spat from between thin, blood- 
less lips. A shell, whining through the 
air like some lost soul, passed harmlessly 
overhead; a rain of Mauser bullets stung 
the rocks about them. 

Still master and man looked into each 
others’ eyes. 
“Damn it, I sy!” blurted out Private 
Yorke at last. “You know I won’t go!” 
The tears started into his little, light blue 
eyes. 

“What do I care for 
manded. “She 
for me. You 


country?” he de- 
h’aint never done nothin’ 
you done everything. I—I 
wasn’t nothin’ but a damn wharf-rat, 
nosin’ about Southampton docks, when 
you come along with the recruitin’ officer 
and—” the words choked. Private Yorke 
drew the back of a hairy hand across his 
eyes. 

Private Yorke was one of that sub- 
merged tenth which helps populate great- 
er London; of Celtie origin, which, before 
the days of the Feudal System gave undy- 
ing allegiance to its overlord. 

“By Goard! You think I’d leave you— 
wounded, to be shot by them blymed 
doppers down there—-~” 


By GEO. F ras DERICK reer 
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Another shell, striking the ledge below 
them, exploded with a noise that shook 
the hillside, and drowned the little pri- 
vate’s words. The blood leaped to his pale 
cheeks, the light blue eyes sparkled. He 
grasped his Enfield and, kneeling calmly, 
emptied the magazine with deadly pre- 
cision at the enemy. 

“They’re only plyin’ with us,” he cried 
bitterly. “But it'll be dear fun before the 
thing’s over.” He turned to meet the 
swimming eyes of the lieutenant and then 
both men, one wounded to death, the other 
indomitable in his devotion, began a 
steady rifle fire. 

“You knew blymed 
well I wouldn’t go 
an’ leave you,” pant- 
ed Yorke across to 
his comrade. “Knew 
bloomin’, jolly well, 
didn’t you? You was 
only bluffin’ about 
shootin’?” 

The lieutenant 
from his vantage 
behind the rocks 
nodded his head slow- 
ly, and a flush of 
pride for the little 
comrade beside him 
filled his breast. A 
wan smile flickered 
across his lips. Here 
was this puny Cock- 
ney, whom he had 
picked up .n the 
wharves a couple of 
years ago, raising 
friendship above honor. It wasn’t right, 
he well knew that. Yorke should have 
when he was ordered. He had a 
right—a perfect right to compel him to 
go. But then, what could you do with a 
man who had been your companion for 
two years; who had blacked your shoes 
and cooked your food, and waited upon 
you with dog-like fidelity. You couldn’t 
well shoot him down in cold blood, even 

had you the will. Private Yorke drank, 
smoked, chewed and swore, and stole any- 
thing that was movable—save that which 
belonged to his master. In spite of sharp 
reproof and stern tasks beneath the 
scrawny chest, the light blue eyes and the 
narrow forehead, was a soul that would 
gladly have sold itself for the welfare 
of the man who had befriended him. 

The papers, important communications 
from Gatacre to his colonel, reposed in 
the worn knapsack at the lieutenant’s 
side. He would burn them before they fell 
into the enemy’s hands. There was a slim 
chance that the cannonading would at- 
tract his countrymen who were fortified a 
dozen miles away. But, soon or late, their 
coming would be of no avail to him. He 
knew he was doomed. The awful weak- 
ness was even now overpowering him; and 
he had yet one other thing to do before the 
end came. 

He thought of the homeland, that he 
loved with all the firm, undying devotion 
of an Englishman: the mother, the sis- 


gone 


ters, the young brother who would be left 
to mourn him. A film came over his eyes. 
Yes, there was a girl of twenty, thorough- 
bred to the finger-tips, whose face he 
carried in a locket next his heart. God 
bless her. 

He drew out his tablets and wrote as 
hurriedly as his failing strength would 
allow. 

Finished, he said: “Yorke, if by any 
chance you get off safely after I’m gone, 
take this note to her—you know who, my 
lad—and tell her I loved her to the very 
last. And—lI’ll burn these,” taking the 
precious papers from the knapsack. He 
crumpled them in a little pile and struck a 
match. It flared, caught on. 

Emotions too heavy for utterance 
flooded the breast of Private Yorke. 

He knew their importance, that per- 
haps the future of South Africa rested on 
their safe deliverance. He knew also that 
pride of race, of military creed, which 
dominated his master. He wished with all 
his soul he could speak, say that he would 
make a break and try to get them through. 
3ut loyalty, that Celtic spirit of allegiance 
to a chieftain, blocked his mouth, made 
him dumb. 

A shell, better aimed than the others 
struck the ledge only a few yards away 
and exploding, filled the air with flying 
fragments of metal and debris. With a 
ery, half human, half animal, Yorke 
bounded forward as the lieutenant fell, an 
inert mass across the burning dispatches. 
He turned him over, muttering wild words 
of love and fidelity and revenge. He tried 
to staunch the wound that stained the fair 





With an 


air, almost magnificent, 
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forehead of the man he lover better than 
he had ever loved any creature in all his 
stunted life; and then, with a gentleness 
indescribable, he dragged the lieutenant 


to greater protection beneath the big 
boulders which formed their natural 
fortification. 

The hot tears streamed down his 


freckled face. He stooped and, thrusting 
the smoldering dispatches into his tunie, 
next the scrawny, narrow chest, picked 
up the heavy revolver and strapped it to 
his hip. 

As he straightened, a Mauser bullet 
chopped through his red hair searing the 
scalp in its passage. A stream of blood 
trickled into his eyes and he swore as he 
bound a dirty kerchief about his brows. 
Indeed, as he stood there, he mouthed such 
a torrent of strange, ungodly oaths as 
would make the inhabitants of old Cali- 
phat green with envy. 

He waved his fists at the men below 
him, leaning far over the parapet in his 
wild frenzy until, awed by the strange 
creature’s antics the enemy stopped for a 
few moments and surveyed him through 
their field-glasses. Presently, however, he 
reached for his rifle and began shooting at 
them in his reckless manner. When he 
had exhausted his own ammunition he 
discarded his heated rifle and reached for 
his master’s. As he slipped the cartridge 
belt off the beloved shoudlers he stooped 
and touched with his own thin lips the 
beautifully chiseled mouth of the man 
he had loved. Its coldness sent a chill 
through his frame. As he rose to his feet 
his eves caught the note so hastily written 


to the girl back home — clasped in the 
writer’s left hand. 

He had said: “Yorke, if by any chance 
you get through safely, after I’m gone, 
take this to her—you know who, my lad 
and tell her I loved her to the very last.” 
He remembered again his master’s love 
of country, that mighty Empire which 
had been so cruel to him, Private Yorke, 
that had starved him, and “jyled him,” 
and cast him forth again with ideals be- 
low their former level. 


Here, now, on this hillside, with his 
friend dead beside him, and the enemy 
below cutting the air about him with their 
evil dum-dums, he began to realize that 
great force which had been that friend’s 
highest ideal. The true significance of 
his master’s idealism, cherished above love 
of home ties, awakened in the man some- 
thing new, a certain pride that he was of 
the same race as his master and the men 
who were striving for right of Empire. 
Now he understood the “whyfor” of tt all, 
even the songs they sung back there in 
camp, “God Save the Queen” and “Rule 
Britannia.” Unknowingly, these two 
years, he too, had worshipped Empire in 
the personality of his friend. 

“Goard,” he exclaimed, “an’ ’e wanted 
me to go an’ leave ’im alone—to die all by 
‘is-self. Not much! Private Yorke’s not 
that kind of a Johnnie, even for a bloomin’ 
hempire like ’er Majesty’s. Now, ’owever 
things is chynged since ’es gone, an’ I 
see wot | got to do, plyne as Jimmy Ma- 
son! I’ve got two things to do.” And he 
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Yorke bronght forth from his tunic the bundle 


of charred 
bringing his hand to the salute, without a 


word toppled over 


drew himself to the 
body of his master 


dispatches, 
the 


utmost 


of his five-foot-seven, 


and, 


icross 





Men and Movements 


G. k. Chesterton---“Let Me Reform You” 


EDITOR'S NOTE. Standing out from the 
brilliant galaxy who are making a new literature 
in Knaland lo dai One figure catches the eye and 


By HUGH S. EAYRS 


chief of which is that he is distinctly diffe rent from 
cinyorne else u ho has ever essaye d to put thoughts 
on paper. His rieu point is new and yet old as the 


holds thie atthe ntion. (; Kk. ( heste rion is are marl hills. Hi is teaching a neu philosophy ina de 


al }, fgures aT) lite ature bol 


PTSAHERE are al! sorts of things to see 
| in London. The guide book will 
tell you to be sure and go through 
the Tower, and pay a visit to the British 
Museum, and on no account to miss 
3uckingham Palace, where the King 
lives, and the spot in Whitehall, marked 
by a tablet, from which a king stepped 
out to his death. At Westminster, if you 
are lucky, you may see the Cabinet in the 
fiesh, and at Madame Tussaud’s you may 
see the Cabinet, in wax. 

All these, and many others, are the 
sights of London. 

But there is one view you simply must 

catch. If you don’t, you haven’t really 
“done” London. The view is that of a 
quaint figure who may be seen in Fleet 
Street, the birthplace and burial groun¢e 
of literary reputation, about the time 
when the papers make ready to go to 
press. The quaint figure is that of Mr. 
‘Gilbert Keith Chesterton. Years ago, 
American visitors to London felt their 
visit incomplete unless they 
caught a glimpse of Disraeli, 
the Wizard in the House, or 
of Victoria, who held the reins 
and ruled an empire for sixty 
years. To-day, American visi- 
tors to London would like to 
see the King, but they must 
see Chesterton. Mr. Asquith 
is interesting, but Mr. Ches- 
terton is fascinating. Mr. 
Chesterton is a sight of Lon- 
don. 

And the reason why he is 
one of the lions, is that he has 
made himself one. Nobody 
discovered him and boomed 
him and entertained him into 
fame. G. K. would scorn the 


many reasons, the 


dence of one Marie Corelli, the same 
Stratford-on-Avon which, incidentally, 
quite incidentally, was also the _birth- 
place of one William Shakespeare, now 
deceased. But the point is that books, 
more than their authors, attract the 
reader. Jack London is still Jack Lon- 
don, whether he wears long hair, or is 
prematurely bald. In Mr. Chesterton’s 
case, however, it is different. Whether 
you pick up “The Defendant,” which is 
sense, or “The Flying Inn,” which is 
nonsense, you wonder what this fellow 
looks like who dares to disprove—quite 
to your satisfaction, while you are read- 
ing him—what the newer thought and 
the higher criti- 
cism lays down as 
standard, and to 
impudently cham- 
pion a 
cause— 
juite to 














lightfully aie sing and thrillingly sincere Wai) 


sane and crazy, incontrovertible and im- 
possible. 

See him as he wobbles down Fleet 
Street. He wobbles, he doesn’t strut, or 
walk, or stride. The only time he varies 
his gait is when he rolls from side to 
side down the corridor of the Daily News. 
A man of actual middle height, he looks 
short because he is stupendously fat. He 
wears a suit for the making of which his 
tailor ought to be turned out of the 
union, and a broad hat, which might, 
with equal suitability, be worn by a 
Mexican sharpshooter, or an Italian im- 
presario. He would scorn to have a shave 
when he needs it, but he wouldn’t grow 
a beard, because he knows he ought to. 
He is so broad both ways that he would 
be a powerful argument against the 
overcrowding in the Toronto street cars, 
and so round that he might be taken for 
a geographer’s globe. A massive head 
crowns a massive body, and a shock of 
hair that is neither curly nor straight 

tumbles back from a fine, 
M@ oroad brow,indicating breadth 
of intellectuality. He loves to 
be shabby because he is quite 
sure that the dirty state is the 
happy state, being also the 
first state, and because he has 
money enough to dress like a 
respectable retired major, 
with money. Alfred Noyes 
may look like a prosperous 
stockbroker, but G. K. Ches- 
terton — “never!” To sum 
him up, he is a mixture, in the 
proportion of one and one, of 
the late Doctor Johnson and 
Mr. Arthur Hawkes. The doc- 


| AERO tor cannot, perforce, be either 





flattered or offended by the 





very idea. But everything he 


A humorous carica- comparison, and Mr. Hawkes 





writes is an invitation to come a gag oD ture of Chesterton —when I dared mention it to 
and see this burning bush, while presiding ata known London art- him—was anything but dis- 
which is not consumed. He + so a oy Bee — Me po eal pleased. So much for a sight 
doesn’t entertain you alone by “the murder mys of sartorial niceties of Mr. Chesterton in the flesh. 


what he writes. The person- bh A a = ‘t 
. e i] ies ( 1S iel 
ality behind the book puzzles  yneompleted, 


and attracts. You may read 


which is an _ out 
standing character- 
istic of “G.K.” 


It is more difficult to see the 
man through the mirror of 
his writing. Not that the 
W. D. Howells, but you don’t nirror is cracked, but the glass 
care a hang whether you see him or presents a reflection that is confusing. 
not. You may wax enthusiastic over your satisfaction—for which you know’ His books may be summed up in the 
Marie Corelli, but you are not par- very well there should be no serious phrase, “Let me reform you.” He takes it 





ticularly interested in what she looks champion. G.K.C.has madeanameand for granted that we all need reforming. 


like, although perhaps in her case you 
might like to thank the lady who made 
Stratford-on-Avon famous, as the resi- 


a fortune out of pulling the wool over the 
eyes of people who read his voraciously, 
and who know his writings to be at once 


His most notable book is “What’s Wrong 
With the World.” Note that it isn’t a 
question. It does not ask, “What’s 


eh 
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wrong?” It shows what’s wrong. And 
what is wrong is wrong because, in the 
main, it is modernism. In effect, G. K. 
Chesterton says to his readers, “Hetero- 
doxy is your doxy; orthodoxy is my 
doxy; even though my orthodoxy is 
paradoxical” He cries out against the 
hollowness and superstition of modern- 
ism. Mr. Lloyd-George is right when he 
cries, “Back to the Land,” for in the be- 
ginning of things the land was the peo- 
ple’s and there is no denying it. Mr. 
Chesterton stands in front of the world 
which would rush on to things because 
they are new, and, cracking his whip of 
laughing seriousness, cries, “Back, back 
to orthodoxy. Orthodoxy has been proven. 
Modernism hasn’t. You would plunge 
into a new cosmos because it is new, but 
you ought to abide by the old cosmos 
teeause it is old, and has been tried, and 
was not found wanting.” He is tired of 
the new cult which must be forever run- 
ning after something that is novel. For 
instance, in a book about Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, he told him that though he was 
a clever fellow and a charming, he was 
a Calvinist—a new Calvinist. He pointed 
out that Mr. Shaw’s Calvinism is wrong, 
because to the Calvinist each daily act 
can’t very much matter, because he is 
ordained to do it since the day he was 
born, and is therefore only filling up his 
time to the crack of doom. To the anti- 
Calvinist, whether he is Protestant or 
Catholic, each moment of life is thrilling 
and interesting; to the Calvinist it is, 
by his own confession, automatic and un- 
interesting. To the Arminian, the three 
score years and ten are the battle. To 
the Calvinist, they are the mere proces- 
sion of the victors in laurels and the van- 
quished in chains. 

From that, Mr. Chesterton goes on to 
cry down the new Eugenist cult because 
the Eugenist would educate the child be- 
fore he exists. Says G. K., in substance, 
“It isn’t fair. Because the father and 
the mother are the parents of the chil- 
dren that doesn’t settle the disposition of 
the child. It doesn’t even settle the good 
looks or the ugliness of the child, since 
the child may get his ugliness from a 
mother who is beautiful, or his good looks 
from a father that is ugly.” So, he goes 
on, the Eugenist would swear away a 
force which is eternal, the force which 
is responsible for every child being dif- 
ferent to every other child, that came be- 


The Barred Gate: 


HE had come to Carlsbad with her 

maid, her motor, a gay party of 

friends and her husband and his 
“liver.” 

He had been sent by his chief, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to try his mettle in an effort to unravel a 
tangled diplomatic situation with the 
Turkish Ambassador, who also had a 
“liver.” 

Although the clever young English- 
man had chosen diplomacy as a career, 
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fore, or comes after. He is right when 
he says, “You can’t make a child fit, 
simply by having fit parents, since the 
fitness or otherwise of the child depends 
on other influences besides parentage.” 
And so on. 

Mr. Chesterton is out to do one thing. 
Ile is out to reform, not by bringing in 
new ideas, but by pointing to the virtues 
of the old. He wants people to see that 
the slightest thing is significant because 
of its unseverable connection with the 
great and glorious past, even if the great 
and glorious past has something shame- 
ful in it, as he would paradoxically put 
it. He refuses to acquiesce when folk 
supersede the banner of the past by the 
banner of the future, though he admits 
the modifying influence of the future. 
He wants no new theology, because we 
haven’t had time to disprove the old. He 
wants no new political econcmy, because 
the old—if it were faithfully practised— 
could not be bettered. He doesn’t want 
reforms because they are re-forms, but 
would cling to the forms that have been, 
slightly changed to suit the present need. 
He admits the new light of new circum- 
stance, but it cannot radically alter. It 
only lightens, or shades. The old has 
been proven; the new must be proved, 
and more often than not, it won’t hold 
water when measured by the standards 
that have held cosmos—Chesterton’s pet 
word—together for so many generations. 
What’s wrong with the world is that it 
runs away ‘from the past simply because 
crinolines took up more room than hobble 
skirts, and gallantry took up more time 
than boorishness. 

Sometimes this philosophy of Mr. 
Chesterton misses fire, and there is only 
smoke, because it is recited with a laugh, 
or more fittingly, a guffaw. But then, as 
G. K. C. takes care to often remind you, 
“cosmos is, after all, very comic,” and if 
a philosopher is a laughing philosopher, 
he is none the less philosophic, neces- 
sarily. If it were otherwise, Punch and 
Life, which point a moral through the 
vehicle of a joke, would be fiascos as 
teachers. Yet I once met a man who told 
me he worshipped twice on Sunday, once 
at church, and once in the parlor with 
Punch in his hand. Mr. Chesterton is 
something more than funny; he is witty. 
And he is witty because he is wise. If 
his wisdom pills are fun-coated, they are 
none the less good medicine. 


he was already the author of two un- 
commonly successful novels. 

Within the first ten minutes of their 
meeting she overheard his remark to one 
of her friends, “Madame, I am humbly 
acknowledging that I know nothing 
whatever about women,” and she made 
an immediate mental note, “Clever per- 
son! He probably knows more than most 
men.” 

His impression after the few words of 
introduction was, “Mondaine, charming, 


Illustrated by 


What a paradox Chesterton is! When 
he is most serious he laughs loudest. To 
say because he is laughing at you, ergo, 
he is insincere, is quite wrong. But he 
believes in laughing (perhaps that is why 
he is so fat) though you might not think 
it to look at his frowning face. 

His charm as a writer is that he is 
so efficient a master of ceremonies. He 
has ideas which are his puppets, and he 
makes them, whenever he wants, gyrate 
and dance with a maximum of inanity. 
But underneath the inanity there is not 
insanity. He is more inconsistent than 
H. G. Wells. Indeed, he is only consist- 
ent in his inconsistency. It was G. K. C. 
who proved black was white, but he still 
believes that black is black and white is 
white. Everything he writes is so alive 
because he takes old-as-Adam ideas and 
common happenings, and somehow sees 
something fresh in all of them. And 
always the fresh vision is the obviou 
one. Most people see; Chesterton per- 
ceives. Witty epigram and daring para- 
dox are the wheels of his Juggernaut 
wisdom. He takes you with him through 
familiar country and shows you pastures 
new, which are nevertheless very old. 
He points out what you have missed in 
the old, because you are digging in the 
earth, and sweeping the heavens for 
something novel. Through Crazy High- 
way, and Exaggerated Byway, he ar- 
rives at his journey’s end, the convincing 
and converting of the man he is talking 
to or writing for. And you find you 
really weren’t going anywhere at all, but 
the journey was intended to show you 
how little you knew, and how much you 
deceived yourself about the steadfastness 
of the knowledge you thought you had. 

Mr. Chesterton is doing a great work. 
He has made religion and politics burn- 
ing questions for many who thought 
them a heap of dead ashes. The Liberal 
party in general and the Daily News in 
particular, in Great Britain, know his 
power and his worth. He takes the facts 
of life and with them he quashes the 
fancies that don’t matter. He would have 
you believe that it isn’t such a bad old 
world after all. He wants you to laugh 
at it so that you are in the mood for im- 
proving it. His books are rare homilies, 
and unlike some homilies you hear in 
church, you can’t go to sleep during their 
recital. 


By MARGARET M. HARLAN 


MARY V. HUNTER 


a baffling expression, eyes that one as- 
sociates with violets; probably spoiled”; 
and, when she refused to walk with him, 
he decided that he wanted to know her. 

His mission in Carlsbad was an im- 
portant one, and knowing that the praise 
of his chief meant a rise in the Foreign 
Office he was keenly intent on making 
a successful coup. Thus, he had little 
time for pleasure. But as he encount- 
ered the gay American party in their go- 
ing and coming, when his mind was free 









































































from his ambi- 
tious duties, he 
was piqued by her 
indifferenceto him 
and his attempts 
to seek her. He 
had an abrupt 
power with wo 
men which occa- 
sioned either dis- 
like or intense In- 
terest, often lov 
but never indi 
ference. 

He sometimes 
Sul prised a ques- 


¢ 
¢ 
i 


tio! 1! ner eyes 
bu W iu i 

ju kly with- 
drawn, and _ her 
air of piquant 
gayety kept him 
at bay. 

After many 

day of fitful 
glimpses of her, 
and casual en- 
counters, they met 
one afternoon 
near Pupp’s 
crowded restaur- 
ant. 
“Well, this is 
‘uck,” said Hal 
lam; “won’t you 
stop and rest under the trees? And per- 
haps you will take an ice—it’s abominably 
warm” Her lips were about to refuse, but 
her eyes said, “Yes, why not?” 

As they sat down, he realized with 
what a keen longing he had waited to 
command the undivided attention of this 
woman, and to read the riddle of her 
look. 

He had found it so easy, because of his 
own magnetism, to indulge in the pas- 
time of unmasking a woman’s person- 
ality, that it had grown to be an almost 
expected relaxation. In winning the 
emotional gratitude of a neglected but 
attractive governess, or “companion,” he 
succeeded in persuading himself that he 
was practising a certain kind of altru- 
ism; “poor little thing, she’s so lonely,” 
he would say to himself in excuse. 

With a woman of his own social set, 
it was merely pour passer le temps. 
His observation was therefore trained in 
understanding the ways of women. 

The fascination of playing with their 
emotions, while guarding his own, some- 
times brought upon him _ revelations, 
which, had he been probing his own soul, 
might have been self-revelations. 

As she watched the passing of the mot- 
ley crowd, he studied her. He noted 
with an aesthetic delight her perfect 
daintiness, the costly accessories of her 
dress, the satiny gleam of pearls under 
the lace of her gown, the proud poise of 
her small head, the beautiful line from 
throat to shoulder. He wondered, as he 
looked, if it were a shadow or a sadness 
that fiitted over her face. The inter- 
laced boughs overhead cast a sharp re- 
flection in the afternoon glare. 

Presently, one of Grieg’s mystic melo- 
dies was begun by the orchestra. The 
reverent silence that all German audi- 
ences render to such genius gave Hal- 
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lam another opportunity to test his in- 
sight. That her inmost spirit responded 
to the meaning of the melody he felt 
sure, but the unusual sense of frustrated 
endeavor to pigeon-hole her type, so to 
speak, gave an added keenness to his de- 
sire to plumb the depths. Hallam had 
been wont to consider himself infallible 
in the diagnosis of a personality, but he 
now had a baffling sense of something 
far beyond his vision. While conscious 
of a tantalizing, elusive charm, he de- 
tected a promise of unending variety of 
mood, an imp of daring lurking within 
her, or perhaps a devil of destructive 
impulse, should Fate onee challenge or 
provoke her. 

Prosperity wiil kill her, he thought, 
banality, stupidity, uncongeniality, will 
rouse that devil in time—“I wonder what 
she would do,” he questioned. And as 
he absorbed the dreamy wonder of her 
look, as she listened, he also knew that 
the flame on the altar of her heart—the 
red flame of passion—and yet more, the 
white flame of the inner shrine, the 
holy of holies, sentineled by the red 
flame, had never been kindled. All un- 
consciously to herself, he felt it had been 
guarded by the virginity of her soul. 
He wondered whose hand would light 
that torch. 

As he mused and wondered, the little 
verse crept into his mind: 

“Oh, loved the most, when most I feel 

There is a higher and a lower.” 

Her scarcely breathed exclamation of 
“How beautiful,” bade him ask: 

“I adore it. I think I love everything 
I don’t quite understand. It offers such 
a field for exploration.” 

When the angel of rapture had folded 
his wings, and the commonplace had 
fallen upon them, and the murmur of the 


crowd became 
once more appar- 


n ent, he came to 
the present by 
a i asking: 
a ; “Is your hus- 
b mi band better?” 
ni “Oh, he always 


thinks he is, in 
every new place, 
until he tires of 
the theatres and 
amusements. I in- 
duced some of his 
special playmates 
to meet us here, 
hoping that it 
would make him 
more contented to 
stay.” 

“Then you don’t 
care for it?” 
“Oh, it’s well 
Fg enough as_ these 
4 - places go, but— 

Ah, well—if one 
has a home, it is 
an nice to be in it 
Ee now and then.” 
livided Just then a par- 
ticularly bizarre 
group of Turks— 
Yurks with their 
gay fezzes, and 
Russian women, 
whose faces seemed drawn in sharp black 
and white, passed in the moving proces- 
sion. Her direct gaze returned to him as 
they disappeared. 

“Mr. Hallam, I think you must be a 
very happy man.” It was the first time 
she had ever given him the full radi- 
ance of her look. He stammered, sur- 
prised by the earnest directness of her 
expression. 

“J? Really, you astonish me; why, 
may I ask?” 

“Because you are free to live the life 
you choose. More than all, because you 
have ideals and the power to give them 
to others.” 

“So you have read my small contribu- 
tions to literature?” 

“Yes, long ago. Do you realize your 
gift, and do you value it?” 

“T do when the cheques come in. 

“Is that the only reason? It’s such 
an escape. When life bores you, and 
people grow tiresome, you can retire to 
another world and make it real, and your 
own.” 

“Ideals are very well,” he replied, 
“but after all they are lonely compan- 
ions. If I could pluck champignons, 
Pommery sec, motor cars, and all they 
stand for, from the trees, I might find 
them everlastingly congenial.” 

“Your character of the hero in your 
last book is an inspiration for a life- 
time. I have never met any one like 
him in fiction. He seems so human, so 
possible, and yet so ideal.” 

“Well, you see he is human. He’s real. 
He is not a creature of my imagination 
at all. He’s my friend.” 

“How very interesting!” and her smile 
pictured her interest. “Do tell me about 
him.” 

“Oh, there isn’t much to tell about 
dear old Jack. He has been my best 
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friend since we were in knickerbockers, 
and he seems to me a perfect combina- 
tion of a man of the world and a saint, 
an unusual combination that, and the 
most unusual part is that his family 
comes in for the saintliness. The unsus- 
pecting might take him for a devil-may- 
care pessimist.” 

“What does he look like, your friend?” 

“Well, Jack is long and lean, with 
gray eyes and a wonderful smile. He 
could melt the stoniest heart with that 
smile, and those gray eyes of his would 
never flinch even if called upon to sac- 
rifice his life’s happiness—to save his 
mother or brother from debt or scan- 
dal.” 

Then under the encouragement of her 
interest: “By Jove! Jack is an inspira- 
tion. He started out with a wonderful 
scheme for economic reform, but his 
career has gone to smash because of his 
irritating idealism in regard to what he 
considers his duty. It’s fine, but his 
people don’t appreciate it.” 

“Therefore you don’t think it worth 
while?” 

“Yes, oh yes! I suppose one is bound 
to think that unselfish service is the 
highest conception of life. But it’s hard 
on Jack, and I would rather make him 
the hero of my story than be in his 
place.” 

“How much luckier you are, Mr. Hal- 
lam, than he; for evidently he is not 
able to live his life as he likes.” 

“If it is a ques- 
tion of measuring 
happiness, Mrs. 
Manning you 
seem to possess 
all that heart can 
wish.” 

“Yes,” said she, 
musing, “I have 
everything that 
money can buy. I 
have everything I 
want, but one—” 

Although her 
look challenged 
him, he did not 
put the expected 
question. Then, as 
if talking to him- 
self as much as to 
her: 

“T can fancy 
you in your own 
setting.” 

“IT wish you 
could see our 
place. It’s beauti- 
ful. My husband 
took enormous in- 
terest in it until 
it was finished to 
the last detail: 
the house, the 
grounds, the 
stables.” 

“Then did he 
tire of it?” 

“Have you ever heard the story of the 
old man who said ‘It’s not so hard to 
get what you want, as it is to keep on 
wanting what you get.’ The original 
remark had reference to wives; but it 
might be applied to houses, hats, or hus- 
bands.” 


ext week | am 
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He smiled, but his pulse quickened as 
he ventured: 

“Mrs. Manning, may I ask you why 
you have avoided me all these weeks?” 

‘Because I know you too well: I don’t 
understand you, but I have known you 
for a thousand years!” 

That night, as Hallam tied his necktie 
with unwonted absentmindedness, he 
said to himself: “The thought of Jack 
is always a bracer. I wonder why I felt 
such sudden enthusiasm. It must have 
been her eyes; they glowed when I told 
her of him.” 

He slowly reflected: “She looked as if 
she, too, could die for an ideal.” 


II. 


-T*HREE weeks later, they were walk- 
ing in one of the forest paths on the 
mountain. 

They had elected to say their good- 
bye away from the crowd. The parting 
had grown more painful than either 
dared to admit. Hallam had been sum- 
moned to London, having successfully 
finished his mission, and he was to leave 
that afternoon. In silence they sat under 
the trees to rest; and the silence seemed 
sadder than the words of farewell. 

“Dear, it was as inevitable as the tides. 
If it had not happened now, it would 
have sometime. I couldn’t leave with- 
out telling you. God knows I tried; but 


what was the use? You knew it.” 


“Yes, I knew it. I wonder if it is a 
beautiful thing that has come to us, or a 
terrible thing?” 

“Never a terrible thing, sweetheart, 
how can love ever be terrible? Why, the 
thought of you will be an inspiration to 





going to marry your friend Jack.’ 


me always. What books we could write 
together!” 

“Shall you keep that thought in your 
mind in the weary time to come,—the 
thought that I want so much to help 
you?” 

“Dear heart, I shall daily give thanks 
for you.” And then growing vehement 
in the pain of parting, all the long-rooted 
theories of individualism came pouring 
from his lips. 

“Why, you belong to me by all the 
laws of nature and truth. Don’t you 
feel that? There is a morality of nature 
higher than any laws of expediency. It 
is God’s truth. What do you care about 
man’s laws? You love me; I feel it in 
the sweetness of your arms. What can 
keep us apart forever? Sometime— 
sometime—ihere must come a time g 

“Oh, it all seems so wrong,” she 
moaned. 

“It’s not wrong, it’s not wrong, Flo: 
ence dear, it’s only natural, and we can’t 
help it.” 

They had been swept so fiercely into 
the full tide of passion during these 
short weeks, that it was only now, when 
the parting had coiex, that they were 
brought face to face with any question 
of decisive conduct. To him all artificial 
standards were like the morning dew 
that vanishes in the splendor of the sun’s 
rays. His love seemed to him so strong, 
so unending, so sure and equal to the 
conquest of mere convention. In the 
surety of recipro- 
cal passion, even 
absence had no 
terrors, for love 
like theirs 
endure. 

In the madness 
of the momert ne 
found his arms 
around her; he 
felt her tears on 
his face. 

“Ah, Philip, 
what shall I do in 
the empty days 
without you?” 

“Tf he were only 
‘ruel to you —if 
he ill-treated you, 
I would have some 
excuse. It would 
be different for us 
then.” 

“Phil dearest, 
let us think of 
what we have. It 
is very wonderful. 
I never knew I 
could love any one 
1 ike this. Don’t 
you believe in 
mental telepathy? 
I do, and I feel 
that we car find 
each other so. The 
thing itself is so 
great, that we 
can do without the manifestation. To 
know that somewhere in the world you 
are thinking of me, and caring for me 
will give me happiness enough until I 
see you again—and then you will write 
to me—and I shall always be hoping——” 

Continued on Page 114. 
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av Irwin—Peeress of Stage Widows 
By MARGARET BELL 


KDITORS NOTE. P rhaps no Canadian act- her u ay into thie aff ctions of t heatre “Joe rs every- 
ress ts better knou n or bette r liked than jolly, u here. Many peenese stars have a certain be nt. 
OuUrTOM May lru im. It is meaiey Ye ars sine she left With ( hristie Macdonald il is the pola ><a role; 
her home in Whithy to u in ad place on the stage with May Irwin if is that ot the widow, Read this 
and during that time she has laughe d and we pt description of the ‘greatest of stage widows. 





N a narrow, little 8 ee CC er ll brous voices of the South- 
( eai which runs ‘ ~~ S ern negroes, and the 


between bits of land 
down in swampy Florida, 
could be heard the swish, 
swish of a boat. It was a 
flat-bottomed boat, such as 
| used by fisher folk. 

It was used by fisher 
folk. But they were not 
professional fishers, though 
they handled the boat as if 


neither lulling nor slum- 
brous voices of the ’gators. 
And gradually the years 
slipped from their backs, 
until they felt no more 
than infants frisking in 
thoughtlessness. 

And when it came time 
to leave the ’gators and 
ducks and wildeats, the 


they might be. 
Away beyond the jungle 
of tropical trees, could be 


whole family of nerves had 
disappeared in the Florida 
swamps. 


heard the voices of the ne- 
gvoes just starting out to 
the fields. Now and then, 
the soft, languourous 
voices would be intruded 


During all those precious 
weeks, blase New York had 
spent much time speculat- 
ing as to where May Irwin 
could be. But the only so- 
ipon by a shrill, weird ery. ay SEY sess - “ : lution arrived at was an 
The call of the wild cat is indefinite “nervous co l- 
not pleasant to hear. lapse, had to go South.” 
Under which wise canopy 
of truth did she conceal 
herself. With the result 
that she was never both- 
ered when the weekly mail 
made its rounds, neither 
was her holiday interrupt- 
ed by the arrival of any 
vari-colored Sunday edi- 
tions. 

When May Irwin dis- 
closed herself and came 
out of hiding, the very first 
thing she did was go to a 
gunsmith’s and order a 
gun. The reason for this 
is very obvious, especially 
to anyone who is familiar 
with the lines of May Ir- 
win’s figure. When she 
was down in the wilds of 
Florida, a great desire 
came upon her, the desire 
to shoot some of the de- 
lectable things, which, 
when unfeathered, made 
such delicious pates and 


The hour was four- 
thirty a.m. 

The two people in the 
flat-bottomed boat had 
been up and around for 
half an hour. The great 
Southern world was awake 
and doing. The month was 
January. 

Sometimes, the two 
tisher folk went out hunt- 
ing. There was a wide 
variety of game to choose 
from. But, of late, the 
head of the party was be- 
coming fastidious. She 
would eat nothing but teal. 

So doth superfluous 
bounty render us all snobs 
of epicureanism. 

Not that anyone would 
ever dream of calling May 
Irwin a snob. There, it’s 
out. One of the fisher folk 
was none other than this 
popular comedienne, who 
had run away, right in the 








Views of May Irwin 


midst of her season, to from her latest the like. She went with her 

cater to a large family of oe a = husband, on most of his 
ch sne has ap . . 

nerves. The out-of-the- peared in widow shooting trips, but always 

world district of Central roles 


dissolved into tears, when 
she attempted to wrest a 
wee life from its pond or 
tree. Such pathos seems 
only natural from big- 
hearted May Irwin. But, 
as a matter of fact, the 
tears were not for the duck 
at all. Rather for herself 
and her inability to hold 
the gun. By which disability she missed 
2 lot of sport. 
Continued on Page 97. 


Florida was the place 

chosen for the picnic. There she wore 
comfortable clothes and a more comfort- 
able incognito and rested her soul in 
peace. 

He who accompanied her was her hus- 
band, one Kurt Eisfeldt, by name. There 
they spent three precious months, far 
away from grease paint and managers’ 
ills, associating with ducks and alligators hunted, and cooked the result of these 
and dear other picnickers, of sixty or two frivolities, to their hearts’ content. 
seventy summers. There they fished and There they listened to the lulling slum- 





The Miracle of the X-Rays 


One Man Stumbled on to Its Discovery and His 


‘ind Trained 


Another Servant for Humanity 


EDITOR'S NOTE.—The ad- 
VUTLCE of hie dical cle nce has he én 
marked by SE VE ral epochal discov- 
eries, the greatest of whieh pe rhaps 
was the triumph of Harve y, u ho 
discovered the circulation of the 
blood. Almost « qually gre at. how- 


denotes the mysterious, the un- 

fathomable, the occult. Some- 
times, in the teeth of an examiner it 
stands for the essence of maliciousness. 
More frequently there is a certain ben- 
evolent aspect to the unknown; none of 
which is altogether irrelevant in the dis- 
cussion of the rays whose character made 
them deserve their name. 

The X-rays were called by their ex- 
pressive title because it was the only title 
which fitted them. Now they are some- 
times called the Rontgen rays. Then, 
their discoverer knew only that he had 
found something new and astounding, 
something possessing unheard of, almost 
magical qualities. As to its meaning or 
explanation—well the less said the better. 
Obviously X was discovered but it was 
only X. The other side of the equation 
was yet to be filled in. 

History has it—for in the story of 
X-rays it is ancient history now—that 
one day in the fall of 1893, Prof. Ront- 
gen was experimenting with Crooks tubes. 
One should explain that these are large 
glass vacuum tubes so arranged that elec- 
tric sparks from a high voltage current 
can be passed through them. At the time, 
on a flat-topped desk in his office lay an 


A even the least among us know, X 





Plate 2 


Showing a needle lodged in the foot. 


By DR. GORDON BATES 


ever, was the ré sult of 1 Se rie 8 ot 
expe riments which le d to the find- 
ing of X-rays. What has been 
done by the use of these pene frat 
ing, u hat 
may be done in the future form the 
subj ets for the follou ing article. 


myste rious raus, and 


unassorted heap of books, glass tubes and 
plate-holders, platinum and aluminum 
electrodes and what not; such an_ un- 
assorted heap as is likely to accumulate on 
the desk of a busy man. In this con- 
fusion large 


it happened that a book 





Plate 3 


which the professor had been reading lay 
on a photographic plate-holder. In the 
book lay a key serving as a book-mark. 
Over this, during one morning, the ex- 
periments went on. 

Returning from lunch, Prof. Rontgen, 
who was an enthusiastic amateur photo- 
grapher, took out the plate-holder from 
beneath the book and went out with his 
camera to take a picture. Unfortunately 
for the picture, but fortunately for mod- 
ern science, the portrait or whatever it 
was which resulted was ruined by the 
appearance, in the centre of the developed 
picture, of a large black key. 

The professor was puzzled but later 
set to work to repeat precisely the opera- 
tion cf the day on which the occurrence 
had taken place. The Crooks tube, book, 
key, and plate-holder were placed in ex- 
actly the same positions and lo, again a 
key appeared in the photographic plate. 

Here, indeed, was a strange thing. Of 
course it was known that cathode rays 
would affect a photographic plate, but 





Piate 1 


Showing a fracture f 
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here between the plate and the source of 
the rays were a thick book and the hard 
rubber side of the plate-holder, both of 


which were impervious to light. The 
greenish glow or fluorescence in the 
Crooks tube then suggested that sub- 


stances other than glass might be made to 
Various ones were tried. One 
of them was barium platino-cyanide. 
This, placed or a card-board screen, 
glowed brilliantly under the influence of 
the new rays. Solid substances placed be- 
tween the source of the rays and the 
fluorescent screen showed up distinctly on 
the far side of the screen. In 1895 Prof. 
Rontgen made public the facts he had 
discovered. 

The explanation of the rays, as far as 
it goes is this; that when cathode rays 
passing through a vacuum tube impinge 
against the glass wall of the tube itself, 
certain rays (the X-rays) are produced 
By using special cathodes it was soon 
found possible to focus the cathode rays 
on metal targets or anti-cathodes and 
thus strengthen them. Since the heavier 
metals have proved to be more efficient 
for this purpose they were—and are— 
more frequently used. Platinum is the 
material in the best tubes. 

So much for the discovery and its ex- 
planation. Of course it aroused a sensa- 
tion. Everyone could appreciate the ex- 
istence of the thin light in the air, which 
made it possible for one to see. Here, how- 
ever, was something which made the im- 
possible possible, which permitted one to 
see through solid substances, books, 
cushions or thick boards, to obtain actual! 
photographs of things on the other side. 


fluoresce. 


DISCOVERY APPLIED TO SCIENCE. 

In medicine and surgery the value of it 
all became apparent at once. Obviously 
the hit-and-miss method which had been 
part of the diagnosis of various condi- 
tions, notably fractures, could be largely 
done away with. Before the use of the 








new rays, broken bones were set and their 
subsequent position, good or bad, ascer- 
tained largely by sets of measurements. 
In many bad fractures this, to put it bald- 
ly, meant little better than scientific 
vuesswork. Often the condition was 
partially or incorrectly diagnosed in the 
place. Even if the diagnosis were 
the sequel, because the surgeon 
could not check the results of his treat- 
ment, might be too frequently a life-long 
deformity for the unhappy patient. To- 
day in any case in which there is any 
possibility of an error the existence of 
Rontgen rays provides a means which no 
surgeon can afford to neglect. In them 
lies a sure means to correct the fallibility 
which is becoming less and jess a part of 
urgical diagnosis. 

Plate 1 gives a very easily interpreted 
picture of a fracture of both bones of the 
leg. Such a fracture could probably have 
been easily set without the aid of the X- 
rays. It is a clear and clean cut; yet one 
may easily imagine the possibility of a 
fracture not so simple, one in which for 
instance fragments have been detached 
as in an oblique fracture whose parts 
would insist on over-riding. The possi- 
bility of such complications is one which 
can not be disregarded even in a frac- 
ture which seems simple. 

The value of the X-rays in clearing up 
such obscure cases or in rendering assur- 
ance aoubly sure in simple ones has been 
inestimable. No less valuable have they 
bee nin cases when the detection of for- 
eign bodies has been necessary. 

Man is at fragile creature 
and, as he is liable to breaks of one 
ort or another, so he may ingest arti- 
diet which are indigestible in- 
Men, insane and otherwise, and 
children have emulated the ostrich in 
wallowing all sorts of article from 
afety Bullets, pins, 
crochet needles and other things 


first 


correct, 


best a 


| t 
Ss of 


deed 


tacks to razors. 
ONS, 
founa their 
another into the 
Ss anatomy. 


too numerous to men have 
Vay by one avenue oO! 
interior of man’ Once, they 
might be discovered by a groping sur- 
geon. Too often they disappeared com- 
pletely only to turn the 
cause of some other 
malady which might easily be serious 
enough to result in death. 

To-day, by means of the X-rays in 
the hands of a competent operator a 
foreign body may not only be located 
but actually seen. Plate II. gives an 
example of this. Some unfortunate 
has stepped on a needle. The tough 
skin of the heel almost precludes any 
possibility of locating it by ordinary 
means. Before the days of the X-rays 
one would have found it necessary to 
simply cut and cut until, largely by 
chance, the needle was struck. Possibly 
—or probably—it was not found at 
all. The modern simplifying of the 
problem is made the 
picture. 

To experienced surgeons one of the 
greatest revolutions made possible has 
been brought about in kidney surgery. 
In looking over papers on this subject of 
even little more than ten years ago, the 
errors in diagnosis made by even the 
most distinguished surgeons are, in the 
light of present achievements, 
laughable. 


up later as 


peritonitis or 


obvious by 


almost 
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X-rays have changed all this. At first, 
even shortly after their invention, they 
proved to be of value in locating stones 
in the kidney or in the ureter, the tube 
draining the kidney (the small oblong 
shadow shown in Plate III. is an ex- 
ample); but since other things such as 
phleboliths also cast shadows, the meth- 
od was not always trustworthy. Of late 
the use of the cystoscope and the ureteral 
catheter (a long fine tube which may be 
insinuated into the ureter), in combina- 
tion with X-rays have added greatly to 
the utility of the latter. Not infrequently 
small pea-like stones or calculi as they 
are called, are found whose existence 
formerly could only have been a matter of 
conjecture. 

PRODUCING PICTURES. 

Any substance whose density is in great 
contrast to its surroundings will cast a 
hadow on an X-ray plate. Carbonate of 
bismuth is an example. It is a heavy 
white powder and has been used to demon- 
strate various conditions especially in the 
abdomen. If a patient is given a drink of 
this substance suspended in water, the 
thick cream-like concoction passes to the 
stomach and thence to the intestines. In 
passing it coats the walls between which 
it passes with layers of bismuth sufficient 
to cast a distinct shadow on a plate. Thus 
a picture of the stomach and intestines 


may be produced and possibly some 
Giseased condition demonstrated. Again 
hy swallowing little pellets of bismuth the 
ituation of strictures of the oesophagus 








Plate 4—An X-Ray 


photograph of the lungs 


may be found. The package of bismuth 
goes down until its passage is interrupted. 
The X-rays show how far it has gone. A 
point just below this must be the situation 
of the stricture. 

Similarly certain conditions of the 
heart blood-vessels or lungs may frequent- 
ly be shown up when ordinary methods 


of diagnosis are insufficient. An outstand- 
ing example of this is found in aortic 
aneurysm, a dangerous dilatation of the 
great artery leading from the heart. It 
commonly shows up well on a fluoroscopic 
screen or an X-ray plate. 

Other heart and lung conditions can be 
fairly pictured too. Plate IV. is a picture 
of the chest of a person suffering from 
tuberculosis. One lung is affected as will 
be seen by the shadows on the right side. 
The other lung is clear. The position of 
the dark shadow in the centre of the 
picture. 

Such are a few of the methods by 
which the diagnosis of many conditions is 
furthered by the use of these curious rays. 
One has only to look over a series of plates 
from the collection of an expert radio- 
logist to realize how valuable they must 
be. Here will be several plates of bullets 
implanted in obscure portions of the body. 
Next perhaps will be a picture showing 
the chest of a child who has been un- 
fortunate enough to get a stick-pin in his 
wind-pipe or a cent painfully crammed 
into his oesophagus. Nextt will be a bad- 
ly broken leg or a dilated stomach or a 
tuberculous bone. One cannot but feel 
elation at a retrospect which includes suc- 
cessful repairs of all sorts which only 
these pictures have made possible. 

Early in the study of X-rays it was 

found that improperly used they might 
do a great deal of harm to people using 
them. Before this was realized more 
cperators than one suffered the penalty 
which the inexperience of pioneers in 
many ventures makes frequent. Severe 
burns were not uncommon. Terrible 
kin inflammation, too, resulted, so 
severe in the case of at least one well- 
known English physician that both his 
hands were subsequently amputated. 
following this, perhaps on the prin- 
ciple that one poison will destroy an- 
other, it was suggested that possibly 
X-rays would cure disease and in fact 
their effect was tried in many condi- 
tions. 

In some cases results more than jus- 
tified expectations. In others woeful 
disappointment followed. In_ super- 
ficial cancer such as early cancer of the 
lip, in that malignant condition known 
as rodent ulcer, a terrible face cancer, 
and in lupus or tuberculosis of the skin, 
brilliant results in the form of abso- 
lute tumors and in tuberculosis of the 
lungs results have been entirely nega- 
tive. In not a few chronic skin diseases 
the X-rays have a decided value. 

But one might continue a disserta- 
tion on the merits and possibilities of 
so interesting a subject ad infinitum. 
Space forbids that one do more than 
touch on a few of its more important 
uses as a diagnostic and therapeutic 
agent. 

It may be of interest, last of all, to 
say something of the appearance of the 
tube which generates rays. It is a large 
glass bulb with several hollow projections. 
The air has been exhausted and the wires 
which bear the electric current to and 
from it are attached at either end. Pro- 
jecting into the centre from one end is 
the cathode, opposite it is a small metal 


Continued on Page 121. 
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Getting the Facts: 


HE story is told of a quack doctor 
"Sane lacking knowledge of the 

theory of medicine relied upon re- 
cords of his experience in his case book. 
Being called in to treat a carpenter in a 
fever, he prescribed some bread pills, 
thinking that they would be harmless at 
least. When he called on his patient the 
next day, to his astonishment he found 
the man well. As he knew that it was 
not his bread pills that had done it, he 
questioned the patient about what had 
happened. The carpenter replied that 
he got thirsty in the night and drank a 
pint of pickled cabbage juice. Where- 
upon the empiric noted in his case book: 
“ For fever, one pint of pickled cabbage 
juice, taken internally at night.” 

Some time after, being called to treat 
an upholsterer with a fever, he ordered 
the man to get up in the night and drink 
a pint of pickled cabbage juice. The 
patient died and the quack then added to 
the entry in his case book: “‘ The above 
treatment is beneficial to carpenters, but 
fatal to upholsterers.” 

Yet the quack was on the right track 
in keeping immediate records and in try- 
ing to draw conclusions by comparing 
them. After losing a few more carpen- 
ters and upholsterers, he would probably 
see that the patient’s trade had nothing 
to do with the curative properties of 
pickled cabbage juice. Continued records 
would have shown that more cases _ re- 
covered under bread pills than under 
pickled cabbage juice treatment. 

It took the medical profession only 
about five thousand years of that kind of 
observation and analysis to learn that one 
fever differed from another. Study of the 
ulcerations of the intestines showed that 
typhoid fever was altogether different 
from typhus. Investigations as_ truly 
heroic as they were truly scientific, in 
which several gallant men lost their lives 
gradually cleared up the obscure rela- 
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tions of cause and effect, and showed that 
mosquito bites, and not contact with the 
sick, were the means of propagating yel- 
low fever. 

I once spent five days in quarantine for 
yellow fever on a_ sub-tropical island 
swarming with mosquitoes. If it had not 
been that, by the mercy of God, there 
were no cases at the quarantine station 


during that time, probably every one 
there would have had the fever. 

Now, through knowledge of the fact 
that extermination of mosquitoes, and 


not quarantine, is the true preventive of 
yellow fever, Gorgas has converted the 
Isthmus of Panama into a health resort. 
Anyone who has ever visited the grim 
cemetery of the old French days, on 


Monkey Hill, appreciates the difference. 
WHAT THEORY IS. 
The past has given us from its ex- 


periences, records, and reasonings, an 
immense and invaluable fund of know- 
ledge; and it is this knowledge that con- 
stitutes our THEORY. 

How can anyone despise or neglect 
it? Yet there are those who do both, 
and who even glory in their shame. 

This unfortunate state of mind springs, 
I believe, from not knowing the limita- 
tions of theory. The trouble with theory 
is that it is incomplete. The most that 
it can do is to draw a circle around the 
answer and say: “ It is in there.”” Theory 
alone can not say where. 

In other words, the mere theorist can 
find the nest, but it is beyond him to take 
out the eggs. 

On the other hand, the practical man 
can not only go direct to the nest, but can 
put his hand right on the egg, provided 
he has done it before. But now let your 
empiric, who has been a very successful 
raider of hen’s nests, be called upon to 
produce a dozen orioles’ eggs. He will 
follow the beaten path to the hen house, 





Systems that Make for 


Ke fficiency 


regardless of the 
nested there. 
Now call in your ornithologist, who has 
never been in your town in his life, and 
ask him to get you orioles’ eggs. He will 
find a row of elms, with long branche 
too slender at the tips for cats, and will 
tell you to search next to the outer screen 
of leaves for the hammocks of the 


ol ioles. 


fact that no oriole ever 


Of course, for the mere routine worker, 
practical empirical knowledge is entirely 
sufficient. A man who is both theoretical 
and practical has marked out the way 
for him, and he has worn it into a beaten 
path. 

The danger which threatens the rou- 
tine worker is that, when the matter has 
degenerated into mere routine, the theor- 
ist-practitioner and transfer 
his ability still further to a slave without 
mind or personality; and the human ma- 
chine finds a metal machine in his place, 
and his job gone. 

I am writing for men who have to,-.or 
desire to, lead others, who have to blaze 
the trails for the routine workers; and 
for such men knowledge of the theory of 
their work is imperative. 

Such a man must not only find the elm 
trees, but, the first time at least, he must 
direct the placing of the ladders by which 
to circumvent the strategy of the orioles, 
and must point out to the small boys who 
rifle the nests just where to search the 
screen of leaves. He is much more apt 
to do that successfully if he has heen 
bird-nesting himself a good many times. 

In other words, the executive must 
have not only theory and not only prac- 
tice, but he must have both theory and 
practice, not merely welded together, but 
fused stirred together until every 
atom of theory finds its atom of practice 
and the two combine into new 
of knowledge. 

One of the 


Can does 


and 


molecules 


great defects of our 


Sys- 
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What He Would Have Done 


ET us see how the principles can be applied to 

a concrete case. A man intends to make a busi- 

ness of making honey. He is taken in hand by 
a scientific manager who knows very little about 
either bees or honey, but who questions him. 


IDEALS. 

Q.—What do you expect to do? 

A.—Secure 35 pounds of honey a year from each 
colony. 

The scientific manager immediately finds out 
that twice this amount of honey has been produced 
on the average from well managed hives, so he 
marks the client 50 per cent. on ideals. 


COMMON SENSE. 
@.—Where do you intend to settle? 
A.—Oh, anywhere. I have a brother-in-law at 
Ash bury Park. 


Q.—Do you know that bees are unionized and that you will 
have to accept the rules of their union? 


A.—-I don’t know much about that. I quess it will be all right. 

He is marked 20 per cent. on these questions for he is evi- 
dently not using common sense in starting his venture. 

PERSONNEL. 

Q.—Have you employed any one skilled with bees? 

A.—No. I remember what my uncle told me when I was aboy. 

@.—Will you start your bees with an Italian Queen? 

A.—A native queen is good enough for me. 

(.—Have you subscribed to the bee papers, have you put 
yourself in touch with the United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment, or with the State Boards? 


A.—No. I have a book that belonged to my grandfather. 
He is marked 10 per cent. or the principle of personnel. 





DISCIPLINE. 


Q.—Have you studied the spirit of the hive? Do 
you know the rules by which the bees govern 


themselves? 


A.—No, but I smoke them when I take the honey 
and catch them when they swarm. A 
He is marked about 30 per cent. on discipline. 


FAIR DEAL. 


Q.—What are you going to do for your bees? 
Will you watch to see if they fall sick? Will you 
watch the flowers fade and then take their honey 
away? Will you allow the great night moth to 
destroy them? 


A.—I think the bees can take care of themselves. 
I must sell the honey they make. 

On this occasion he is given as to the principle of the “Fair 
Deal” not only no cre dit, but a demerit of 50 per cent. 
RELIABLE, IMMEDIATE, AND ADEQUATE RECORDS. 

Q.—Will you know when each kind of flower blooms and 


about how much of it is within each of the hive? Will you weigh 
the honey made in each hive, have records to show how much the 


.bees both make and need, will you know the minute they are 


going to swarm and have a new hive ready? ° 
“  4.—No, but I keep a very accurate record of the weather and 
I watch the market quotations for honey. 

On reliable, immediate and adequate records he gets 10 per 
cent. for he has at least counted his hives, and this is a beginning 
of reliable records. 

' From your previous answers it is plain that you have very 
vague plans and schedules, that you have no despatching, that 
you are not adapting conditions nor operations, that you are 
not reducing to writing best practices, that you are offering very 





stem of education has been that we have 
made our youth swallow a mass of theory 
without any practice along with it, so 
that we have properly called the know- 
ledge certified by the still wet diploma 
of the college graduate, “undigested.” In 
order that theory and practice may 
properly digest each other, they must be 
taken together in small mouthfuls, and 
must be well chewed before swallowing. 

Schneider, of the University of Cincin- 
nati, has shown us how to do it by send- 
ing his engineering students two weeks 
into actual work at engineering trades in 
commercial shops and then two weeks into 
the college class rooms, with a special 
teacher, called the co-ordinator, continu- 


ally to point out the relations between 
theory and practice. 


TRACING MIND INFORMATION. 


In a preceding article of this series, 
that on personnel, I pointed out that the 
possibilities of any one individual’s 
theory and practice are too limited for 
present-day requirements; and that this 
difficulty can be overcome by competent 
counsel through staff organization. As 
soon as a new item of knowledge reaches 
the mind, the natural tendency is for all 
previous knowledge to challenge the new- 
comer. You see in a technical journal 
that a new alloy, Stellite, is superior to 
any steel as a cutting tool. Immediately 
your knowledge of chemistry cries out to 
Stellite, “Hold on. Let’s see what you are 


made of?” Behind chemistry come her 
family, the Elements. Iron exclaims, 
“Show us your family tree. No relation 
of mine apparently. Perhaps you’ve met 
the family cook, old Auntie Heat?” 


This natural tendency of the mind 
should be encouraged, for it is by means 
of it that the mind classifies its know- 
ledge and gets it into convenient shape 
for ready use. In the above process all 
the previous members of the family have 
got acquainted with Stellite. They have 
quartered him in a brain cell on Cobalt 
Street. They have not only got his ad- 
dress, but they have connected him to the 
brain’s telephone exchange and have put 
down his number in their directories. 


Some day you want the latest and best 
alloy for a cutting tool. Meanwhile you 
have forgotten all about Stellite. Na- 
turally you inquire of Iron who replies, 
“I’m getting old and am trying to retire 
from that line but I know a young fel- 
low, the very party for you,” takes down 
his telephone receiver and rings up Stel- 
lite. “Stellite speaking,” replies the lat- 
ter. “Boss wants you in the main office,” 
says Iron and hangs up; and, in less time 
than it takes to tell it, Stellite presents 
himself to the Conscious Mind. 


In fact, the brains of men of great 
ability, in so far as there has been oppor- 
tunity to examine them, have been dis- 
tinguished not so much for gray thought 
cells as for the abundance of white nerve 


scant efficiency reward. 


fibres and for the thoroughness with 
which they connect the thought cells. 


THINKING ON THE ROAD. 


Such classification and correlation of 
knowledge should be fostered by de- 
liberate reflection for that express pur- 
pose. Arnold Bennett suggests to the 
busy man that he should use the journey 
from house to office every morning for 
this purpose. The suggestion is a good 
one; but, for American cities at least, 
should not begin until one has entered the 
car, and should end the moment one starts 
to leave it. The reason for this is that 
reflection requires concentration and con- 
centration induces absent-mindedness, 
and absent-mindedness on the street gets 
one run over by an automobile. Also 
alertness is itself an indispensable mental 
quality and needs exercise, and there is 
no better place for it than in saving one’s 
life from trolley cars and mad pedestrians 
in negotiating a street crossing. 

Re-examination of the grilling that 
Stellite got from the previous members of 
the family, when he applied for admis- 
sion, shows that the process tends to 
break up the new knowledge into its ele- 
ments and to examine every element by 
itself. 

This instinctive analysis should also 
be encouraged because, while combina- 
tions are infinite in number, elements are 
few. Hence one readily gets to know the 
clements and how to deal with them. 
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What He Was Instructed To Do 


HIS man’s undertaking is hopelessly doomed 
to failure on his own showing. 
How do we advise him? 

_ Ideals.—You will set up an ideal of 70 pounds 
of honey per hive per year, twice what you have 
counted on. 

Common Sense.—You will go to California, the 
land of flowers, not to Ashbury Park, and you will 
locate in the foot-hills where the season is longest. 

Personnel.—Y ou will hire out for at least a year 
to a successful bee-raiser. You will find out every- 
thing you can from all the experts in the world. 
You will start with the best queens you can secure. 
The quality of the workers is of the highest 
importance ; 

Discipline.—You will study the spirit of the bees 
and build on the disciplining foundation they give you. 





Standards.—You will establish standards and 
schedule the operations in accordance with the sea- 
sons and locality. 


Conditions.—You will adapt conditions by set- 
ting up the hives where the flowers are, moving tne 
hives from place to place to different flowery fields 
and as the season advances move them into the 
mountains. 


DOING THINGS THE BEST WAY. 


You will standardize operations by selecting the 
proper kind of hive, putting in it the box frames 
equipped with a comb foundation of wax. You will 
place wood wax outside the hives so that the bees 
need waste no time gatheriny pollen. You will empty 
the combs and put them back again so as to save the 


Fair Deal.—You will see that they become neither discour- 
aged nor indifferent, you will protect them from enemies and 
diseases. You will be reddy for them when they swarm. 


Records.—Y ou will keep only necessary records, but they 
must be absolutely reliable, immediate, and inadequate. 
Planning.—You will carefully and scientifically plan the 


whole business in advance, as to how many hives to keep, how 
often they can be depleted of their honey, what you will do as 


to the swarms 


SEPARATING EACH ITEM. 


We do not build a wall by dumping 
loads of bricks along the line and crush- 
ing them into a compact mass by a steam 
roller. First the hod-carrier separates 
every brick from the disorderly heap; and 
in his hod every brick is a distinct ele- 
ment, separate from every other brick. 
Then the bricklayer builds all these sepa- 
rate units into one compact larger unit, 
the wall; and out of the same kind of 
bricks he may build many different kinds 
of walls. 


The mental processes of able men are 
like that. On being confronted with an 
unfamiliar problem, such a man does not 
try to deal with it in bulk. Instead he 
first analyzes it, separates it into its ele- 
ments. Probably most of the elements 
are already familiar to him. If there are 
any strange ones, he next gets after them. 
If he is helped by staff organization, he 
will, if need be, call in competent coun- 
sel to help him to quick acquaintance 
with them. When the elements of the 
problem are known, comes the building of 
the answer, the synthesis of those ele- 
ments into the decision. 


In dealing with problems of efficiency, 
the principles stated in the introductory 
article are of supreme importance. Just 
as the chemist, by applying to an un- 
known comvound in turn the test for the 
presence of every element of matter 
makes a qualitative analysis of it—so the 
efficiency engineer, by applying to any 
situation the fundamental principles of 
efficiency one after another, determines 
in what respects it is efficient and in what 
inefficient. 

Harrington Emerson illustrates this 
as shown in the test accompanying this 
article. 


trouble of making new ones. You will not expose 
glucose outside the hives and induce the honest bees to fill the 
comb with glucose instead of with honey. 

Instruction.—You will write in a loose leaf ledger all you 
learn that is good practice so that your son can inherit and 
build further on your knowledge. 

Efficiency Reward.—Finally you will see that in all respects 


] 


your bees are healthier, more prosperous, living up to their own 
ideals more fully than they ever did before. 
This kind of analysis, this kind of betterment can be applied 


to any undertaking whatever. 


As thus indicated, the very first an- 
alysis by the principles of efficiency, may, 
under a skilful investigator, be not only 
qualitative, but more or less quantitative 
also. As the work of betterment proceeds, 
successive analyses must carry quantita- 
tive determinations ever to more and more 
refined accuracy. That is, as time goes 
on, one must not only answer the ques- 
tion, ““‘What?”; but ever more and more 
accurately, “How much?” This will be 
taken up further under the principles of 
standards and records. 


One of the ways in which common sense 
must be most strongly applied is in in- 
sisting upon the substitution of definite 
quantitative knowledge for fads, fancies, 
and general impressions. One of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of greater 
efficiency is usually the lack of such 
knowledge. In that case, standards must 
be determined and records must be in- 
stalled as soon as possible, in order to 
obtain it. 


The professor of mathematics of a cer- 
tain university in passing through the 
grounds, saw the superintendent of build- 
ings with a gang of laborers trying, with 
a block and fall, to lift to its place over 
the main door of a building, a bust, of 
heroic size, of the donor of the building, 
which had been generously furnished for 
that purpose by the admiring giver. 

The load proved too much for the gang 
and the superintendent of buildings or- 
dered one of the laborers to go to the tool- 
house and bring another tackle of the 
same purchase, but with blocks of larger 
diameter. 


“My dear sir!” exclaimed the professor, 
“Don’t you know that, the purchase be- 
ing the same, you will gain no mechanical 
advantage from the expedient which you 


have devised, and that therefore the me- 
chanism which you propose will be 
equally ineffective with that from the 
application of which you have just de- 
sisted?” 

“Just watch me,’ 
tendent. 


After 29.46 minutes by the stop-watch 
of an efficiency engineer who was an un- 
noticed bystander, the man returned with 
the required tackle. Meanwhile the su- 
perintendent smoked a pipe, and the la- 
borers took a nap on the grass. 

The fall with larger pulleys having 
been rigged and manned, the heroic bust 
rose proudly to its intended position from 
which it has ever since surveyed the cam- 
pus and has aroused feelings of untold 
gratitude in the hearts of the students, 
who refer to it fondly as “The Mug.” 

Neither the professor nor the superin- 
tendent commended himself to the effici- 
ency engineer. 

There is considerable data on the fric- 
tion and bending of ropes, which are just 
as proper elements of the theory of me- 
chanics as the principle of moments. The 
professor was apparently ignorant of the 
former and based his conclusion on the 
latter alone. 

The superintendent, who prided himself 
on being a practical man, had common 
sense enough to know that his ropes would 
bend enough easier around the larger 
sheaves to enable him to lift the load; but, 
by failing to exercise forethought, he kept 
himself and his whole gang idle while the 
larger fall was brought. 

A theorist-practitioner by the exercise 
of higher common sense would have fore- 
seen the need of the larger blocks, would 
have planned to use them, would have 
dispatched the necessary tackle to the 


’ 


replied the superin- 








gang when it went to work, and thereby 
would have adapted conditions to the 
work, and would have saved 29.46 min- 
utes of the time of the superintendent and 
the entire gang. 

Some one has said that science is fore- 
knowledge; and, since the laws of nature 
are absolutely uniform, it is evident that 
a perfect knowledge of both laws and 
conditions would enable one to predict the 
future with absolute accuracy. Because 
our knowledge of both is imperfect, we 
can only approximate the future for a 
limited time ahead; but we can approxi- 
mate it more closely and further ahead 
than is ordinarily attempted. In reality 
the exercise of foresight is one of the most 
necessary applications of common sense; 
and an executive, to be successful, must 
not merely deal with events as they oc- 
cur, but must foresee and forestall wants. 

No matter to what height one may 
raise his higher common sense, he can 
never get along without good old plain 
common sense, which is built close to the 
ground. 

This kind of common sense is in great 
measure intuitive, a natural gift. But 
whatever one has of it will grow by exer- 


cise and cultivation. 
THE VALUE OF GUESSES. 


Some men are distinguished by this 
faculty. The man who is perhaps the 
nestor of the engineering profession, Dr. 
John E. Sweet, president of the Straight 
Line Engine Company, of Syracuse, 
N.Y., is so remarkable for his profession- 
al intuition, that another eminent engi- 
neer said of him that it seemed to be im- 
possible for him to do anything wrong. 
I suppose that Dr. Sweet’s conclusions 
are a result of some instantaneous pro- 
cess of reasoning; but the process is so 
unconscious that I once heard him say, 
when asked how he reached a certain de- 
cision, “I guessed at it.’”’” And I also 
heard him in a public address to engi 
neers, advise them to learn to be good 
guesset 

The ordinary man cannot begin by be- 
ing a good guesser. For him there is no 
road to combined accuracy and quick- 


ness of judgment except the practice of 


the analysis and synthesis above dis- 
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cussed, until they became sub-conscious 
and instantaneous. 


USING FEMALE ADVICE. 


On the whole, intuition is a woman’s 
rather than a man’s faculty. When a man 
comes into contact with a smart woman 
and sees her take an aeroplane flight to 
some conclusion in exactly the opposite 
direction to that taken by his freight 
train of reason, he is apt to feel contempt, 
until the event has justified her intuition 
and condemned his reason. After a few 
such experiences he begins to feel amaze- 
ment; and after a good many, respect. 

If any of my readers has a smart wife, 
I cannot give him better advice than to 
add her to his staff and to take compe- 
tent counsel from her. Not all women 
are smart; but, if a man has not a cap- 
able wife he ought to be able to find 
among his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts at least one woman whose advice 
would be of the utmost value to him. 

If the female mind would always jump 
to the right conclusion, mere man could 
end his troubles by hiring a smart steno 
grapher; but, alas! the best female in- 
tuition will sometimes land on the wrong 
spot, as it did in the celebrated case of 
Mother Eve and the apple. Hence we poor 
sons of Adam cannot after all merely eat 
as we are bidden and be wise, but must 
take the apple offered by the female ad- 
viser and first carefully peel, quarter, and 
core it, lest a very large worm, or per- 
haps even the Serpent himself, may lurk 
inside. 


one’s work and by the exhaustive know- 
ledge and correct methods derived there- 
from, that one arrives at a real zest for 


It is, in the end, by thorough study of 


his work and enjoyment of it; and such 
zest is itself one of the greatest pro 
moters of personal efficiency. 

At this point, let me give place to ; 
real highbrow writer, with which words 
I present Mr. Arnold Bennett, who fron 
“How to Live on Twenty-four Hours : 
Day,” speaks to you as follows: 

“Cause and effect are to be found 
everywhere. Rents went up in Shepherd’s 
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Bush. It was painful and shocking that 
rents should go up in Shepherd’s Bush. 
But to a certain point we are all scien- 
tific students of cause and effect, and 
there was not a clerk lunching at a 
Lvon’s Restaurant who did not scien- 
tifically put two and two together and 
see in the (once) two-penny tube the 
cause of an excessive demand for wig- 
wams in Shepherd’s Bush, and in the ex- 
cessive demands for wigwams the cause 
of the increase in the price of wigwams. 

“<«Simple’ you say disdainfully. Every- 
thing, the whole complex movement of 
the universe, is as simple as that when 
you can sufficiently put two and two 
together. And, my dear sir, perhaps you 
happen to be an-estate agent’s clerk, and 
you hate the arts, and you want to foster 
your immortal soul and you can’t be in- 
terested in your business because it’s so 
humdrum. Nothing is humdrum. 

“The tremendous, changeful pictur- 
esqueness of life is marvelously shown in 
an estate agent’s office. 

“What! There was a block of traffic 
in Oxford Street; to avoid the block peo- 
ple actually began to travel under the 
cellars and drains, and the result was a 
rise of rents in Shepherd’s Bush! And 
you say that isn’t picturesque! Suppose 
you were to study, in this spirit, the 
property question in London for an hour 
and a half every other evening. Would 
it not give zest to your business and 
transform your whole life? 


“You would arrive at more difficult 
problems. And you would be able to tell 
us why, as the natural result of cause and 
effect, the longest straight street in Lon- 
don is about a yard and a half in length, 
while the longest absolutely straight 
street in Paris extends for miles. I 
think you will admit that in an estate 
agent’s clerk I have not chosen an ex- 
ample that specially favored my theories. 

“You are a bank clerk and you have not 
read that breathless romance (disguised 
as a scientific study) Walter Bagehot’s 
‘Lombard Street’? Ah, my dear sir, if 
you had begun with that, and followed it 
up for ninety minutes every other even- 
ing, how enthralling your business would 
be to you, and how much more clearly you 
would understand human nature.” 
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love story that hus ud happy ‘ nding. 


N the lamp-lit smoke-haze of the Wet 
Nugget Saloon, tense over a _ table, 
Frenchy Le Banc talked rapidly with 

tongue, hands and shoulders. 

“Mais, w’at eef McLeod he have stake 
you? W’at eef he have nurse me w’en 
I'm cut de leg? So, den, because, mus’ 
we starve? Or work lak dog on de 
mine, t’ree dollair day? An’ was you 
fault you gone broke? Was my fault de 
axe she’s slip?” A  whisky-moist fist 
crashed on the sodden board. “Non! 
We will mak heem give up de map he 
will mak on de place, an’ fin’ it ourself, 
oui!” 

O’Rourke still wavered 

Frenchy snapped his fingers. “Bah! 
you shoot de Greaser for get his shovelle, 
you keel de Injun because hes not give 
you wan cheecken, an’ now wintair she’s 
come, an’ you will starve, or bus’ your 
back for t’ree dollair day! Bah!” 

“T was drunk. Both times I was 
drunk,” growled O’Rourke guardedly. 

“An’ you are drunk now—so!” re- 
torted Frenchy cunningly. “Come! ’Nod- 
der dreenk!” 

O’Rourke hesitated, gulped the glass, 


and another. “Come!” coaxed Frenchy. 
With the snarl of an animal O’Rourke 


and followed his into 
the darkness. 

When the Kootenay Gorge had seem- 
ingly given up its last pay-streak of the 
precious yellow metal, a “strike” that had 
produced a score of pea-sized pellets in 
half an hour’s panning might be sup- 
posed to have brought satisfaction, at 


rose partner out 


least, to the finder. In a small cabin half 
way up the mountain slope Scotty Mc- 
Leod sat at a plank table and brooded 
over a letter that half concealed the for- 
gotten gold. 

Perhaps it was the occasional morbid 
lapse of the disappointed man of few and 
strong affections; perhaps it was the 
irony of fate that had brought the find 
on the anniversary of the letter that had 
made a wandering prospector of a home- 
steader joyfully toiling out a home for 
a “girl back east.” 

However that may be, the latch had 
lifted and the cabin door had opened suf- 
ficiently to flicker the candle light when 
the blonde young Nova Scotian glanced 
up. The door flung back, and O’Rourke 
and Le Banc entered, stumbling. On 
their unshorn faces was a glower of 
drunken purpose, and in O’Rourke’s hand 
was a revolver. 

McLeod started to his 
O’Rourke—” he began. 


feet. “Why, 


“Put ’em up!” commanded O’Rourke, 
thickly. “We come for the map! Fork 
it over!” 

“Map? What map?” 


” 


“The map you just been makin’ there! 


A swerve of O’Rourke’s gun indicated 
the letter on the table. “Stick up your 
hands and git—Look out! Take it, 


then!” 

The bullet from the shaking revolver 
had missed, and as McLeod backed 
against the wall, in one hand he held the 
letter and in the other the tin box from 
which it had been taken. 
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“O’Rourke, you’re mad! You’re 
drunk!” he expostulated. “On my honor, 
this is no map. It is something of more 
value to me than any map, but positively 
it’s of no value to you. I have made nomap, 
if you mean of the location of my strike 
I don’t need to. And as I told you tw 
to-day—when | you the 
apiece that you seem to have forgotten 
I’]] let you in on it just as soon as I have 
filed.” 

In O’Rourke’s drink-muddled — brain 
was but one idea. “We come for the 
map! Fork over the map!” he ordered 
aoggedly. 

McLeod appealed to the French-Can- 
adian. “Le Banc, you will 
This is no map. There is no map.” 

“Den tell w’ere she is, de place!” de 
manded Frenchy. 

“T’ll not tell you, you drunken 
Take the gold on the table, if you must. 
There’s a little plank 
over in the 
Take that too. 
these letters.” 

“Won’t you!” O’Rourke lurched nearer, 
and steadied his gun-hand. 

At the moment, Frenchy, hastening to 
locate the hidden money, stumbled and 
fell. O’Rourke turned his head. Instant 
ly McLeod dropped the box and grasped 


gave nugget 


believe me. 


fools ! 
money under a 


third plank 
But I'll not let you touch 


corner out. 


at his own revolver. Before he could 
raise it O’Rourke whirled and fired, and 
the Nova Scotian crumpled to the floo 


As Frer chy recovered himself, and be 
gan digging at the plank with his knife, 
O’Rourke swayed to the side of the pros- 
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trate man and took from his clutching 
fingers the coveted paper. Back at the 
table, he smoothed it out before the 
candle. 

An oath spat through his teeth. He 
whipped the sheet over, back. Drunken 
anger flamed in his face, and snatching 
at his gun, he sent two bullets crashing 
through letter and table. Abruptly, 
with the changeableness of intoxication, 
he bent over the epistle, and fixed his 
bleary eyes on the written lines. He 
straightened up, winking. He again bent, 
read a moment, and stood stiffly, drunk- 
enly, erect, slightly swaying, strange 
emotions struggling in his reddened face. 
His troubled gaze fell, and at his feet 
caught the glint of the tin box. Steadying 
himself, he stooped and secured it. It 
contained only letters. He placed it on 
the table, carefully. 

An exclamation from Frenchy turned 
him in that direction, and wrought in his 
face a new set of emotions. Before they 
had given place to coherent thought, his 
companion hastened towards him, bear- 
ing a small leather bag. 

“T have heem! De map, she’s all right, 
too, eh?” 

Still confused, O’Rourke turned slowly 
back to the table, and picked up the let- 
ter. “There is no map,” he said. 

At the voice, the expression on 
O©’Rourke’s face, Frenchy _ stared. 


O’Rourke cleared his throat, hesitated. 
With a sudden assumption of anger he 
thrust the letter toward the French- 
Canadian. “Damn it, can’t you see it 
ain’t a map? It’s a lo— —a—” The 
words stuck in O’Rourke’s throat. “It’s 
a letter.” 

Frenchy glanced at it, and shrugged 
his shoulders. “Anyway, we have de 
monee.”’ 

“The money? Put it back!” O’Rourke 
started at his own words. Sharply then 
he repeated them. Frenchy gasped. 

“Put it pack!” commanded O’Rourke, 
raising his voice. 

“Wat de devil! Are you crazee?” cried 
Frenchy. 

O’Rourke snapped out his pistol, and 
roaring at the top of his lungs, “Put it 
back! Put it back!” drove the in- 
credulous Frenchman to the corner, 
where sullenly the bag was tossed into 
the hole. 

They returned to the table. “Now,” 
said Frenchy icily, “maybee you will tell 
w’at is de mattair, eh?” 
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O’Rourke’s eyes dropped to the letter, 
still in his hand, and confusion again 
seized him. Of course Frenchy would not 
understand; would laugh, sneer at him. 
An expedient lightened his face. Again 
the revolver was thrust at the startled 
Le Banc. 

“Now Frenchy, you keep your trap 
shut till I tell you to open it, or you git 
this! Open up just once, and you git it! 
See? Just listen!” 

O’Rourke once more cleared his throat. 

“As I said, this ain’t no map. It’s a 
letter. A letter from a woman—a girl— 
in fact, it’s a——”’ O’Rourke took a deep 
breath, glared along the pistol barrel, 
and shot the words out fiercely. “It’s a 
love letter!” 

Frenchy raised one black eyebrow just 
perceptibly. 

O’Rourke crooked his trigger finger, 
glowered, and _ proceeded. “Now, of 
course, a rum-soaked French maverick 







like you don’t know what a love letter is, 
but—look out!” 

For Frenchy’s eyebrows and shoulders 
were up, and his white teeth parted. 

O’Rourke advanced his gun. “I just 
said I knowed you didn’t know, didn’t I? 
Wait till I’m through. Now,” continuing, 
“it appears Scotty had a girl, and they 
was in love with each other, and wrote 
letters to each other on the subject. This 
is one of them letters. D’you see? 

“It’s from—Shu—ben—acadie, N.S.— 
some queer place. Writ about a year ago. 
It says—” The unwonted difficulty of 
speech again attacked the reader, but 
with a further glare along the pistol bar- 
rel he proceeded, slowly and deliberately, 
that the vindication of his weakness 
might sink in. 

“It says: 

““My own dearest Dick,—You 
cannot imagine how happy I was to 
receive your Thursday’s letter. It 
had been over a week since your last, 
Dick dear, and I had begun to think 
all sorts of things. That the oxen 


had run away again, or Old Blue had 

hooked you, or—something terrible. 

But it’s all right now, and ‘the sun 

is shining’ once more. 

““And so you really have part of 
the house—our house—up! Oh Dick, 
wouldn’t I just love to be out there 
right now, fixing things up nice. 
And cooking mock duck and devil 
cake for you! ; 

“«T suppose I shouldn’t say things 
like that, should I? But whenever I 
think of you away out there on the 
plains, all alone, doing your own 
cooking and washing—making a 
home for us, for me, sometimes it 
makes me want to cry. Sometimes I 
do. But some day——” 

“‘Excuse me a moment, dear, 
Uncle is calling me.’” 

O’Rourke paused. 

“Oui, oui! Go ’head!” 

Slowly O’Rourke raised his eyes from 
the letter, and blinked into dumbfounded 
consciousness of the revolver at his side, 
and Frenchy leaning over his arm, 
looking and listening breathlessly. 

“Proceed! Go ’head!” 

O’Rourke continued to stare. “Well, I 
be——” 

“For why? For why?” Frenchy spoke 
with flashing gestures. “Don’t I know 
love lettair? Don’t I have switheart 
once? Ah, Marie, ma petite! Mo’real, 
la rue Guyotte! Ah, pretee! Sech eye! 
Sech eye! An’ now ten year—ten year 
ago——” Frenchy choked. “Ten year 
she dead! Mais, go ’head! Proceed!” 

For a full minute O’Rourke continued 
to gaze at his companion unbelievingly. 
He blinked back to the letter. At the 
second sentence he began reading more 
rapidly, a new interest in his face. The 
letter had broken off abruptly where he 
had paused. 

“Oh Dick,’ he read, ‘how could 
you—you, you. Uncle has just 
heard, and told me. That farewell 
dinner affair at Halifax, and after- 
ward. Oh you have broken my heart. 
And I thought you were so different, 
so fine. I didn’t know anyone could 
feel so—oh, so broken, broken. 

“Don’t write me any more. I'll 
send them back unopened.’ ” 

“Well, what do you think of that!” 
Superlative amazement was expressed in 
O’Rourke’s unadorned phrase. 

“But w’at she mean?” cried Frenchy. 

“How do I know? A booze fight, I 
suppose. A booze, and a general hot 
time.” 

“Eet’s a lie!” Frenchy struck the table 
fiercely with his clenched fist. “Eet’s a 
lie! A man w’at leev in tis hell hole 
‘straight’ lak hee always? Eet’s a lie!” 

“Sure it’s a lie,” O’Rourke assented 
mechanically. For the first time some- 
thing beyond the merely sentimental ap- 
peal of the letter was stirring in his 
muddled brain. He glanced slowly about. 
At the huddled form by the wall his eyes 
halted, dilated. And suddenly the cur- 
tain lifted, and he saw his own crime 
against this man; his crime against a 
man who had befriended him. A low 
gurgling died in his throat. He started 
forward, reeled, and threw himself into 
the chair and across the table, beating his 

Continued on Page 100. 
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Moving Pictures Without a Screen 


A Remarkable Development in Kinematography 


Most of us in our early days can 
remember secing the stage trick 
known as Pepper's Ghost, in which 
the figure of a woman plainly seen 
on the stave musteriously vanishes 
into nothing. The development of 
this idea in connection with the 
kinematograph is here explained. 


OME five years ago a Ger- 

man experimenter, Herr 
Messter, as a result of some par- 
ticular investigations, discovered 
that if moving pictures were pro- 
jected by reflection in a certain 
manner, the stage could be set 
with scenery and properties, as 
for a regular play, with the re- 
sult that the usual white screen 
could be eliminated, and that the 
photographic figures could be 
moved about within a certain 
area in such a manner as to con- 
vey the illusion that living per- 
formers were seen instead of 
photographic reproductions. He 
pursued his experiments, but was 
faced with the initial difficulty 
that only small figures could be 
projected, and this fact tended to 
destroy the illusion, since to 
maintain the latter, life-size por- 
trayal of the performers was im- 
perative. Another complexity 
which troubled him was the de- 
struction of the coloring quali- 
ties owing to the high light ne- 
cessary. This latter problem 
was overcome by utilizing pier- 
rots and clowns, in which only 
black and white dress and make- 
up were required. Such a limi- 
tation was a handicap, but, never- 
theless, when such pictures were 
shown, considerable interest and 
wonder as to how the effects were 
obtained, were aroused. The 
fact that the figures were dwarf- 
ish, and yet apparently endowed 
with life, enhanced the mys- 
terious effect. By patient experi- 
menting the inventor at last 


From The Scientific American. 


























New method of showing moving pictures 





attraction. In London the pic- 
tures, upon their presentation, 
proved an instantaneous success. 

The explanation of the mys- 
tery is exceedingly simple. Kino- 
plastikon is no more nor less than 
a revival of the famous “Pepper’s 
Ghost” idea, adapted to the kine- 
matograph. Singing and talk- 
ing effects are obtained by elec- 
trically synchronizing a talking 
machine with the acting. 

Some years ago a British kine- 
matograph experimenter ascer- 
tained that, if moving pictures 
are thrown through a trans- 
lucent screen to be projected fin- 
ally upon a plate-glass mirror, 
the pictures stood out with great- 
er definition, softness and plas- 
ticity. In this instance a screen 
formed of a kind of ground glass 
was placed in front of the pro- 
jector lens. This is the basis of 
kinoplastikon. 

The projector instead of being 
set at right angles to the screen 
is placed in the wings and the 
picture is first thrown onto a 
translucent screen _ through 
which it passes on to a plate- 
glass screen placed diagonally 
right across the stage. There is 
a proscenium opening covered 
with a black cloth at the back of 
the stage and the figures, which 
are really reflections on the di- 
agonal glass, appear to be walk- 
ing on the floor in front of the 
black cloth. The talking machine 
and photographic records are not 
produced simultaneously, as with 
the Edison kinetophone and the 
Gaumont cLronophone. The 
gramophone record is made first. 
Then the artists proceed to the 
theatre, and act the play, repeat- 
ing the words’ synchronously 
with the accompaniment of the 
previously prepared record. The 
gramophone is introduced to se- 
cure synchrony between lip move- 


overcame the latter deficiency, and hav-_it was called, were given in Vienna with ment, action, and sound. The operation 
ing succeeded in getting his figures life great success. The absence of the fa- is one of some delicacy, depending upon 
size, public exhibitions of “Alabaster,” as  miliar white screen proved an irresistible careful rehearsal and timing. 








The talking machine system adopted is 
that known as the “vivaphone,” which has 
proved remarkably successful. In the re- 
production, striking coincidence between 
the action and lip movements of the art- 
ists and the talking machine is secured by 
means of a simple and effective electrical 
apparatus. In the projecting box is an 
illuminated indicator having an oscillat- 
ing hand. The central position corre- 
sponds with dead synchrony between 
sound and movement. As the electrical 
apparatus of the gramophone is connect- 
ed with the pro ector, the operator sti ives 
to keep this moving hand in the central 
position. On one side of the “synchrony” 
mark is a red light co responding to “too 
slow,” i.e., the pictures are in advance of 
the sound: while on the opposite side is 

green light indicating action being be- 
hind the sound. If the former happens the 
operator decreases the handle turning 
speed, while in the latter instance the 
projector is accelerated. The indicator 
being in the projecting box, immediately 
before the operator, the latter has no need 
to watch the screen to see if he is keep- 
ing step. He merely follows the indicator. 
\s in the majority of cases the projector 
is operated by electricity, the task of 
maintaining synchrony is exceedingly 
simple. This method of reproducing sound 
und movement simultaneously has proved 
the simplest, most effective, and most 
economical yet devised. After the gramo- 
phone record has been obtained, and 
should anything go wrong with the acting 
f the scene, or revisions appear essential, 
ie wastage concerns the film only, where- 
as if the two different records are pro- 


duced simultaneously, as in the Edison 
and Gaumont methods, a mishap, either 
recording sound or movement, affects 
hoth issues, with the result that both have 
to be done again. 
One very noticeable effect of this meth- 
od of projectior is the absence of flicker. 


anslucent screen appears to absorb 


Canada’s 
Great Telescope 


Bex Dominion Government will soon 
possess a more powerful reflecting 
telescope than any now in existence. It 
has been referred to in the newspapers 
a “the largest telescope in the world,” 
but this description is misleading for two 
nches, is to be the same as that of the 
famous Parsonstown reflector, built by 
Lord Rosse in 1842; and second, because 
by the time it is completed the 100-inch 
flector which has long been under con- 
truction for the Mount Wilson Solar Ob- 
ervatory will also be ready for use. The 


easons: first, because its aperture, 72 


Dominion instrument will, however, be 
much more efficient than Lord Rosse’s. 
Not only will the mirror be much su- 
, but the mounting will enable the 
telescope to be worked to full advantage. 
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The disk for the principal mirror will be 
made at the St Gobain Glass Works, 
Paris, but all the grinding and figuring 
will be done in the States. The total cost 
will be nearly $100,000. Inasmuch as the 
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instrument is intended primarily and no- 
toriously for work of no immediate prac- 
tical benefit, viz., the spectographic mea- 
surement of radial stellar velocities, this 
sum represents a very notable contribu- 
tion to pure science on the part of the 
Government. 

The telescope will have a_ parabolic 
mirror of 72 inches clear aperture and 
30 feet focal length with a central hole 





10 inches in diameter. It is characteristic 


of twentieth century technique in astron- 
omy that, although the new telescope will 
have a full set of oculars for visual ob- 
servations, no programme of visual work 
is contemplated. Nowadays the camera 
takes the place of the human retina. The 
main purpose of the instrument will be 
the measurement of motion in the line of 
sight of stars fainter than the fifth mag- 
nitude; a task beyond the light-gathering 
power of nearly all existing telescopes. 
An investigation of the atmospheric con- 
ditions in different parts of Canada is 
now in progress to determine where the 
telescope is to be located. 


W hat Lloyd’s Insure 


Some Details of the Work of 
the Greatest Insurance 
Organization in the 


World 


From The Quarterly Review. 


I? 1s somewhere n the middle of the 
17th centuy that one, Kdward 1 aud, estah 
lished in Tower Street, London, a_ coffee 
house, which became the resort of sea-faring 
men and as the neeption of the world 
famed institution } h now has as its home 

R il kachange in the Citu of London, 


[ LOYD’S would be interesting enough 
4 if it were only a centre for the dis- 
emination of shipping news and the home 
of a large proportion of the marine in- 


surance business of the country. But it 
is far more than that. Most foreign na- 
tions come to London, ard se to Lloyd’s, 
for some proportion of the necessary in- 
surance on ships and goods, without 
which oversea trade could net be con- 
ducted: and it is safe to sa, that there 
are very few important events which are 
not immediately reflected at Lloyd’s. 
Very often they are foreshadowed. The 
sinking of a great liner is a matter of the 
utmost moment to underwriters; sO may 
be also the disappearance of a pearl neck- 
lace. Indeed the theft of a necklace worth 
over $500,000 is of far more importance, 
financially, than many of the shipwrecks 
that occur. The wreck of a German air- 
ship, a disaster in a Welsh coal mine in- 
volving, perhaps, claims for hundreds of 
thousands of pounds, an earthquake in 
the Indies, a typhoon in the China Seas, a 
great fire in the Argentine meat-freezing 
works, the loss of a minute portion of 
radium, strikes and the fear of strikes, 
war and the rumors of war, and the death 
of a sovereign, are all events which find 
immediate reflection in the great insur- 
ance market. 

The explanation is that the insurance 
habit is growing; and the progressive un- 
derwriter is perpetually considering how 
he can provide the indemnity against loss 
of capital which is needed by traders of 
all descriptions. 


REGISTRATION OF SHIP MOVEMENTS. 


Every day the arrivals and departures 
of many hundreds of ships at home and 
foreign ports are duly reported at the 
Royal Exchange. These reports are sent 
from stations owned by Lloyd’s or from 
stations owned by the Admiralty and 
transmitted for Lloyd’s. Use is often 
made of these stations by owners to send 
instructions to their captains. Probably 
ninety-nine out of every hundred nitrate 
ships which ‘ive off the Lizard do not 
know their ultimate destination. The 
cargoes may have been sold several times 
during the voyage. 





In every signal station a list may be 
found of ships for which the coast-guards 
are requested to keep a sharp lookout, 
either in order that messages may be 


sent or because the vessels are overdue 
The news that a ship has passed such a 
point is immediately telegraphed to 
Lloyd’s, and there posted up in a recog 
nized place on the walls. Uneasiness has 
sometimes been caused in the insurance 
market because a ship which had been ac- 
customed to signal, say, when passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar had 
failed to do so. It was afterwards shown 
that there was dirty weather, and the 
ship’s signals, even if made, had not been 
recognized. In the meantime reinsur- 
ances may have been placed on the ship 
at comparatively high rates. Agents are 
appointed by Lloyd’s in practically every 
port of the world; and the position is one 
which is held in much honor by local com- 
mercial men. 

Another form in which Lloyd’s provides 
news is in its captain’s register contain- 
ing the record of every captain in the 
British mercantile marine. This means 
that a captain who has once been held 
responsible for a serious mistake finds it 
extremely difficult to obtain a position of 








equivalent value again, the owners would | 
perhaps be willing to employ him but 
they find that the underwriters would 
charge a higher rate of insurance. 

The bulk of the business is brought to 
Lloyd’s by brokers who have their repre- 
sentatives at different centres. A broker 
receives an order to insure say ten boats 
of values between $150,000 and $200,000 
apiece, a total say of $2,000,000 to be in- 
sured. He approaches a leading under- 
‘writer and gets him to quote a rate. If 
the terms are satisfactory this under- 
writer will lead off with a certain amount 
verhaps $15,000 on each boat; then the 
hroker goes on to other underwriters and 
offers them the insurance at that rate, 
and each one writes similar or smaller 
amounts according to his fancy. 


CODE OF HONOR. 


While, as has been shown, news is the 
life blood of insurance, a rigorous code of 
honor controls its circulation. It is as- 
sumed that disclosure is made of all ma- 
terial facts, and no underwriter would 
be justified in effecting a re-insurance on 
a ship if he had information disadvan- 
tageous to her which the other had not. 
Occasionally, of course, peculiar cases 
oecur. One Monday morning recently an 
underwriter whom we will call Mr. A., 
effected a re-insurance on a ship bound 
from the Baltic. In the afternoon Mr. B, 
who had accepted the re-insurance, sent 
his compliments to Mr. A, and knew he 
was above suspicion, but he thought Mr. 
A would be interested to learn that, ac- 
cording to a Danish newspaper, the ship 
had gone ashore on the previous Satur- 
day. This naturally was news to Mr. A; 
he had reinsured in good faith; he saw 
no reason to release Mr. B from the bar- 
gain; and there the incident ended. 

The extension of non-marine business 
at Lloyd’s has lately been a remarkable 
feature. The amount of fire premiums 
received runs into millions of pourds, and 
it seems to be growing. Lloyd’s have fre- 
quently proved themselves more adapt- 
able than the tariff com»anies They have 
always been willing to transact insurance 
of loss of profits, and they have intro- 
duced a system, which has proved popu- 
lar among merchant houses, of insuring 
only the excess of a certain amount, leav- 
ing client himself to bear say, the first 
$100 or $200 of any claim, thus saving the 
trouble of having to pay a large number 
of trivial claims. There is an immense 
amount of workmen’s compensation, and 
motor-car insurance. The volume of 
jewelry insurance is steadily growing, 
both on stones during exhibition and in 
transit. Other risks are those of war, 
strikes, damage by hail to Indian tea 
crops, earthquakes, fidelity guarantee, 
rain in connection with cricket matches, 
and flower shows, aviation accidents, acci- 
dents to race horses, etc. One of the 
strangest inquiries that ever reached the 
market was from an undertaker in the 
East End of London. He desired to cover 
the risk of shock caused to persons by his 
coffins being delivered at the wrong houses 
at night. Underwriters expressed them 
selves willing to quote a rate if par- 
ticulars were given of the turnover, the 
number of shocks caused, and their 
effects. 
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A HANDSOME COLONIAL BEDROOM SUITE 


FINE PERIOD FURNITURE 


The great popularity of 
period furniture has natur- 
ally led to a correspond- 
ing interest in the simple, 
quaint, dignified types of 
the picturesque Colonial 
days. 


To this, no less than toits 
extreme good taste, may be 
ascribed the vogue which 
Colonial furniture now en- 
joy . In its composition, 
distinguished by full 
sweeping curves, broad 
surfaces, native refine- 
ment and sturdy, sub- 
stantial construction, it 
seems to reflect the 
simple, hospitablenatures 


and plain, rugged virtues 74: sop - mark 

found on all our fur 
nilure—signifies our 
Suggestive of the grace- any bese on = 
tul and homely charm of 7," 7’ er, Sats 


wood and 
workmanship. 


of the early settlers. 


the de sign, 


this furniture are the 





Colonial four-footed bed and the 
beautiful pieces that accompany 
it—reproductions made by the 
Toronto Furniture Company. 


Furniture of this type costs but 
little more, if any, than reproduc- 
tions which are frankly made to 
sell. But as furniture for the 
home is, or should be, a lifetime 
purchase, the slight difference in 
price should weigh little when the 
lasting satisfaction to be derived 
from genuine materials, conscien- 


tious workmanship and absolute- 
ly correct design is considered. 


The leading dealer in your 
locality will show you examples 
of our furniture in a way to 
demonstrate just what we mean. 
If he does not carry examples of 
our line on his floor, he will 
be glad to show you a portfolio of 
photographs of our furniture for 
every household use. We should 
be pleased to send you his 
name on request, also a copy 
of our beautifully illustrated 
booklet on the history of period 
styles. 


TORONTO FURNITURE COMPANY, LIMITED 


OFFICES AND FACTORY: 


DUFFERIN STREET, TORONTO 
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\ CLARK’S CLARK’S 
| TOMATO PORK AND 
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4 12 oz. and 16 oz. Plain Chili 
: =i Bottles Tomato Sauce 
prepared from only There is no need to dilate 
choice, red, ripe to on the quality—you KNOW 
matoes and the finest CLARK’S. 
Y selected spices. Guat H: ; ‘ed tl 9°. Tall 
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, size, which contains enough 
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no artificial preserva for the small family at a K 
tives or coloring mat very moderate price? Ask 
ter. The finest yet. your grocer for it. 
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FEARMAN’S 


Star Brand Breakfast Bacon 


It is the product of the choicest 
of Canadian Hogs, and is sugar 





cured under Government inspec- 
tion. 


Begin the morning with this deli- 
cious bacon at breakfast. 


FEARMAN’S at your grocer’s 
All good grocers stock it. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, - . . ONTARIO 

















The Stepping-Stone to Success 


We can put youin the way of obtaining it. We havea proposition whereby 
men of energy and enterprise can add materially to their present income. Does 
$10 a week more look good to you?) Then write to-day for further particulars. 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 


143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONTARIO 








Indian Music 


The Beauty of Eastern Music 
Described by One Who 
Has Made a Study 
of It 


From the Review of Reviews. 


The writer of the following article for for 
the laet siz years devoted herself to making 
known to the Western world the beautiful 
and soul-touching music of the Hindus. In 
this pioneer work she at first recived little 
encouragement, but her eyeris are nou 
meeting with deserved success and she fre- 
quently receives calls from universities and 
lovers of music to give her musically illus- 
trated lectures, vocal improvisations, and 
recitations, 


T is perhaps because the public does 

not realize the value of the arts in 
promoting international goodwill that 
these have been comparatively neglected 
as factors in the World Peace Movement. 
Yet the day is fast coming when they can 
no longer be so generally ignored. In 
poetry above all other arts we have long 
since touched and loved the East. There 
we have found a soul which is our very 
own—echoes of our own most exquisite 
dreams and deepest passions. In many an 
Eastern poem we have known ourselves 
one humanity with peoples of differing 
races, realizing perhaps for the first time, 
that our prophets are also theirs, and 
that they come “out of the East.” 

But the supreme revelation of the 
Eastern consciousness—supreme because 
most subtle—is being made _ through 
music. In its music we may know the 
innermost being of a people. In the songs 
of China, Japan, Egypt, Persia, India, 
may be peace messages, of which it is, in- 
deed, not idle to dream—messages of that 
goodwill which can only be truly experi- 
enced when it is born of understanding. 
Only a comparatively small section of the 
Western public has, as yet, heard and 
enjoyed the music of the East; but to 
hear it is, for the majority of Western 
listeners, to love it. For several years 
past I have witnessed the phenomenon of 
audiences—large and small, “popular” 
and “select’”—falling under the spell of 
Indian songs. Time after time people 
have come to me and have said “they 
spoke a language that we know.” How 
much more would they have realized this 
last had they heard this music from the 
lips of Indian singers! 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTION. 


Several curious misconceptions about 
Oriental music still prevail in the West. 
One is, that it is not comprehensible by the 
Western mind, or that it makes no ap- 
peal to the Western nature; another, that 
it is built upon mysterious scales and 
tones, utterly impossible for the Western 
ear to grasp, or the Western voice to ut- 
ter; another, that it is monotonous— 
primitive and barbarous; and yet another, 
that it exists only as a fancifully elabo- 
rated theory, or mythology (as do also, 
supposedly, Japanese and Chinese music), 
but it is in no wise a real and living art. 


—# 


Last—but not least—that it doesn’t exist 
at all! 

In the past, the Hindu naturally turned 
to the rich, the affluent, the conquering 
people, as the proper patrons of his music. 
His patrons gave him the portable har- 
monium, the inferior piano, the gramo- 
phone and the pianola! They fed the 
native musical soul on brass bands—ex- 
cellent, no doubt, but not as substitutes 
for the raga and the alapa, or even the 
orchestra and the symphony. “This is 
Western music,” said the Indian, seek- 
ing to enlarge his field of knowledge. 
“Let us learn it; let us, also, absorb this 
culture of the West!” So they learned, 
and taught their children; and to-day we 
find the majority of the leaders of native 
Indian society using gramophone and 
harmonium instead of the vina (a large 
mandolin-like instrument), and in scores 
of cases the native musicians, thus ousted 
by machines, are unable to follow their 
calling as before. 

That Indian (and, indeed, all Oriental 
music) cannot be understood by Westerns 
is a belief which can only be held by those 
who have not heard it at its best. Its 
appeal to any fairly musical Western 
person is, on the contrary, instant. The 
modes which they employ in their scales 
are numerous; but European folk-singers 
have partly accustomed us to modes in the 
West, and it is quite easy, therefore, to 
turn from the modal atmosphere of a 
Gaelic song to that of an Indian raga. So 
close indeed is the connection between all 
European folk music and Indian ragas, 
that it is very likely that our folk music 
is of Eastern origin. 


THE “TOM TOM” THE PRIMITIVE INSTRU- 
MENT. 


It has often been shown that the primi- 
tive mind is unable to grasp complex 
rhythms. Two or three short pulses, with 
little or no variation either in duration 
or intensity, are the most that the savage 
can beat upon his tom-tom. It is rightly, 
therefore, called a “tom-tom,” for that is 
all it does. But why do we call the magic 
little Indian drums by that savage 
name? The Indian drummer is a great 
artist. He will play us a “rhythm con- 
certo,” all alone, and play us into an 
ecstacy with it. He will play it in “bars” 
of ten, thirteen, thirteen-and-a-half, six- 
teen or twenty beats, with accents within 
each “bar” (called Tala) flung out with 
a marvelous hypnotizing swing. He will 
sing counter-accents, against these, split- 
ting rhythmic “hairs” until our mind 
whirls. Suggestions of such rhythms, 
beaten out by a ragged urchin on the end 
of an empty kerosene oil can, first aroused 
me to the beauty and the power of Indian 
music. 

Oriental music is not sad, as we, if we 
hear it in the midst of our restless, scin- 
tillating life of the West, are sometimes 
apt to think. But it requires of its hearers 
something of that mood of divine discon- 
tent, of yearning for the infinite impos- 
sible, which is at once the deepest joy and 
the greatest despair of which we are 
capable. 

The ideal musician of all lands has 
ever been the man who through music can 
remind us of the goal of things; but per- 
haps the Indian musician more than all 
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The Joy 
of Eating 


Something Extra Good 


linds rich fulfillment in every package of 


Post Toasties. 


It is noticeable that the crispy, mild 
sweetness of these tender bits of toasted corn 


usually start smiles at table. 


And the housewife smiles too, for a 
bowlful poured direct from the package 
with cream and sugar to taste relieves some 
of the work and worry of breakfast or lunch 


not soon forgotten. 


Post Toasties 


are sold everywhere in tightly sealed packages—fresh and ready always for 
instant serving. 


The delicate toasted corn flavour blends nicely with fruit and berries, and a 
variety of attractive dishes are always at hand when there is a package of 
Toasties on the pantry shelf. 


—sold by Grocers. 


The big. clean Post Toasties factories at Windsor, Ont., where Pestum 
and Grape-Nuts are also made, are open to visitors every working day in 


the year- 


There’s much to be seen, and visitors are always welcome! 
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Why bake or roast blindly? —— — _ 


The “Boss” glass door oven eliminates guesswork and worry 
Without opening it you can see your bakings brown perfectiy 
never burning or — them. No heat is wasted, no time lost 
The Boss saves fuel. t is fully asbestos lined, heats in two 
minutes, bakes uniformly. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days" 


Order a “Ross” from your dealer to-day. Test it 30 days. Your 
money refunded immediately if not satisfactory Guaranteed to 
work on good Oil, Gasoline or Gas Stoves. Patented glass door, 
guaranteed not to break from heat. Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 


Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names Getd be Gack 
Oic r 
The Huenefeld Co., 699 Valley Street - Cincinnati, Ohio put Cane 


throughout Canada 
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THE PRIDE OF THE HOSTESS 


ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT Is Lhe final touch to a vood meal, Whiell Makes Lhe hos 





sud. It makes such delieious, dainty desserts, and meets with hig avol 
ro ervone vho tastes It. For custards, blane manges, puddings, biscuits, ete., St. 
Vincent Arrow- 
root > ineNX 
ed Ask vou 
rocer about St 
Vincent Arrow- 
root. One a 
r ; YY 
‘ 


ST. VINCENT  @- 
ARROWROUOT as 
GROWERS & EXPORTERS & ; 
ASSOCIATION 38h 20 
KINGSTOWN ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. 


Or from the Agents Wallace Anderson, Toronto, or 
L. H. Millan, Hamilton, Canada 
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Getting Married ¢ ££. 
then you are interested in home economy. A good range will | 
| add materially to vour success. In buying, do not only con- ] 
sider the first cost. Select a range that will save vour money } 
in the future. 

A “SUPREME” RANGE | 
; . | 
i makes one ton of coal go as far as two in an ordinary range. | 
| We absolutely guarantee this. ‘““SUPREME” gives great | 
| home comfort, is a splendid cooker and baker. The heat in | 
] the oven radiates from all sides. No burnt crusts and doughy | 
i tops. 
Our catalog ‘‘S’’ will explain the many valuable features of this 
range. Write for a copy now. We will also give you the name of a | 

dealer near you. WRITE TO-DAY. 
| S Heating C 
| upreme Heating Lo. 

, Limited 

) Welland, Ontario 
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others has set this before him as the most 
glorious achievement at which he can aim. 
It follows, therefore, that he has shunned 
mere professionalism; that the man who 
has succeeded in becoming the greatest 
musician has also been he who has be- 
come the greatest man. 

If our Western music speaks of the 
wonders of God’s creation, Eastern music 
hints at the inner beauty of the divine. 
Do we not then need each other—East 
and West—if the perfect symphony is to 


be sounded? 


Russia's 
New Railway 
A New Link Between East 
and West 


From The World. 


n the Panama Cai 
there ll be complet 
ed as a communica 
n bet ‘ J t and West to exert 
upor the political 
nent of the orld, 
thane since her disastrous war with 
» 


4 Japan Russia has been quietly build- 
ing a gigantic railway system along the 
hanks of the Amur River, which flows 


through Siberia into the waters of the 


a 


Pacific. Linked as it is with the Siberian 
Railway at one end and with the Ussuri 
Railway that runs northwards from 


Viadivostock at the other, the new line 
will provide Russia with an all-Russian 
railway system to the shores of the Pa- 
cific. It will be the main artery through 
Eastern Siberia, a land of precious min- 
erals, perhaps the richest region in the 
world. 

The new route to the Orient from Mos- 
cow to Vladivostock will be some six 
thousand miles in length, and will give to 
Russia the distinction of possessing one 
of the longest railways in . existence. 
Hitherto we have heard little of the 
scheme, for the reasons that the territory 
it concerns is at present so remote, and 
that, being a state undertaking intimate- 
ly connected with the high strategy of the 
Russian Empire, the authorities have not 
been over-disposed to impart information 
about its progress. So soon as it became 
evident some nine years ago that the war 
with Japan could not end favorably, a de- 
cision was arrived at to construct the 
line. It was realized that the existing 
route to the East, which passed for a 
considerable part of the way through 
Manchurian territory where Japan had 
become the neighbor of Russia, was 
strategically unsafe. Moreover, the new 
situation, besides giving Japan control 
of a considerable section of the highway 
to the Pacific, left Eastern Siberia ex- 
posed to aggression. If Russia were to 
retain this territory and with it her place 
and prestige as a Power, then it was evi- 
dent that she must people the soil with 
her peasant settlers and encourage the 
development of the resources above and 
below ground. While the peace nezotia- 
tions were actually in progress at Ports- 


mouth a flying survey was begun. The 
difficulties with which the engineers met 
were tremendous. Primeval forest and 
jungle had to be explored; the only paths 
that existed were the tracks of wild 
beasts; and, as far as the greater part of 
the region was concerned, man set foot 
there for the first time. No other region 
in the world which civilization has sought 
to penetrate can show such extremes of 


climate as were experienced in Eastern 
Siberia. The mean temperature in mid- 
July at one o’clock in the afternoon is 


fifty-nine degrees, while in winter it is 
eighty-nine and a half below zero. 

Long before the flying survey was com- 
pleted a measure authorizing the project 


was rushed through the Duma. Oppo- 
sition against it was bitter. But the Tsar 
ind his advisers, notably the War Mini- 


ter, were obdurate, and ultimately the 
thirty-two millions sterling demanded for 
he construction was voted. It is not sur- 
prising that the line has taken longer to 
complete than was originally anticipated. 
The rule has been adhered to that no 
Chinese workmen but exclusively Rus- 
sian labor should be employed. It is safe 
to say that only sturdy manhood of the 
type of the Russian peasant could have 
conquered the obstacles that Nature op-- 
posed in this savage region. Heavy rains 
resembling those experienced in tropical 
countries were followed in the winter by 
Arctic weather, and as the hard surface 
gradualiy thawed the ground became an 
icy marsh, in which, standing knee-deep, 
the men were compelled to work. Now, 
after eight years of stupendous struggle, 
the great task is approaching completion. 
The last links are being forged in the long 
steel way that smoothes an all-Russian 
peth from Moscow, the city of luxury and 
merchandise, to Vladivostock, the fortress 
city facing the Pacific and computed to 
mount some six hundred guns. Soon it 
will be possible for us to travel amid the 
elegant comfort for which the Russian 
state railways are noted from London to 
the extremity of the Eastern continent, 
without passing over so much as an inch 
of territory under the sovereignty of an 
Asiatic people. 

Great as is the undertaking which will 
render this possible, it is only the be- 
ginning of a scheme historic by reason of 
the magnificent conception of its pro- 
portions. From the main artery it is in- 
tended that a vast network of subsidiary 
lines shall radiate, and within a decade 
Siberia will be as accessible as any other 
part of the habitable globe. 


PANAMA GROWS MORE HEALTHY. 

The last report of the Department of 
Sanitation at Panama for the year 1913 
shows that for the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission and the Panama Railroad Com- 
pany, out of 56,654 employees there were 
473 deaths, giving a rate per 1,000 of 
8.35. This is the lowest rate recorded 
since the United States took possession 
of the Canal Zone. The next lowest was 


in the previous year, 1912, when the 
rate per 1,000 was 9.18. The highest, 
41.73, occurred in the year 1906. 
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“The Kitchenless Home” 


has not arrived — 
neither hastheice- 
less refrigerator (XX 
nor the fireless fur- 
nace — but the 
cookless kitchen, 
with comfort and 
contentment, is a possibility in every home 
where the housewile knows the culinary 
uses and food value of 


Shredded Wheat 


With these crisp “little loaves”? of ready- 
cooked cereal in the home you are ready 
for the unexpected guest, for the uncertain- 
ties of domestic service, for every emer- 
sency of household management. No 
worry or drudgery—we do the cooking for 
you in our two-million-dollar, sunlit bakery. 





Being ready-cooked and ready-to-serve it is so easy to prepare in a few 
moments a delicious, nourishing meal with Shredded Wheat Biscuit and 
fresh raspberries or other fruits. Heat one or more biscuits in the oven to 
restore crispness; then cover with berries and serve with sugar and cream. 


=? “It’s Allin the Shreds” 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co., Ltd.., 


NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. 






East. 























House drudgery vanishes when 


you have a “SUNDAY” 


W lie \ v \ ! ie for ft \ 


Our Booklet “O”" will give »;ou more particulars. 


A card will bring it free. 


The Ottawa Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. Co., Limited 


509 Rideau Street, Ottawa, Canada 


It’s worth getting. 
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; ‘Fight Flies With Tanglefoot! 
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p ec most sanitary ae destroye! It is non-poisonous, easy to How to Use 
Ay se, al osts but a trifle. Each sheet is capable of killing Open Tanglefoot slowly. 
¥ And Tanglefoot not only kills the fly, but seals I er) \ oy a N “an 
— it over with a varnish that destroys the germs as well. sults place Tanglefoot a (1) 
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‘ eosts vou no more and lasts twice as long as the no-name night Lower! ul shades ” 
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/ A thin coating of pure, refined 


poured over the tops of the jars will Keep out mould 
and fermentation indefinitely. 


It is the easiest way 
and the safest way. 


Put up in handy one-pound cartons. 
to a carton. 


IMPERIAL 


Four cakes 
Your grocer keeps Parowax. 


THE OIL COMPANY, Limited 


Toronto Montreal Winnipeg iecanieinis 
Ottawa Quebec Calgary Edmonton 
Halifax St. John Regina 


Saskatoon 
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Populating the Seas 


An Account of the Recent 
Boom in Shipbuilding. 
Further Expansion 
Coming 
From Munsey’s Magazine. 


One of the chief indices of the general 


prosperity of the world is the state of its 
carrying trade it the present time the 
markets f the world are expanding at a 

rodivious rate with a consequent demand 


for more ships. The present conditions, and 
prospects for the future are here dealt with 
in an article replete with interest for the 


business man, 


N EVER since the world began have 
4 there been so many merchant ships 
on the seas. There has been in shipbuild- 
ing a tremendous boom, which, though de- 
clining, still continues. Construction and 
completion are racing neck and neck. 
New keels are being laid at the rate of 
about three a day, while three new vessels 
take their first plunge into the water. 
Freighters they are for the most part— 
the big delivery wagons of the deep that 
lod over the long sea roads. 

While the effects of this remarkable 
expansion in the ocean-carrying trade are 
seen principally in British shipyards, the 
many causes are mostly American. First, 
there is the completed Panama Canal, 
with the consequent rearrangement of 
trade routes and the shifting of traffic 
from other watery highways. Then there 
is the opening up of many new regions 
of the earth, rich in possibilities of pro- 
duction of the great staples. Also new 
uses have been found for these staples, 
and new articles of great importance com- 
mercially are being constantly discovered 
or developed in connection with them. Of 
prime importance also is the stupendous 
growth of the foreign commerce of the 
United States. This is a rich and tangible 
prize for which the merchant navies of the 
world are contending—more than four 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise a 
year to be carried to and fro over the 
seas. 

England is the centre of the world’s 

shipbuilding Four years ago the outlook 
there seemed gloomy indeed. It was esti- 
mated in 1909 that there were a million net 
tons of British shipping in commission 
more than actually were needed. Freight 
rates were at their lowest ebb; coal, pro- 
visions, wages and insurance were high. 
This state of things continued until Sep- 
tember, 1910. Then the boom began. The 
pendulum started on its long sweep in 
the other direction. Since then until very 
recently, the demand for ships has ex- 
ceeded the supply. 
When one considers the vast quantity 
steel and timber and machinery and 
labor, and the many other things that 
have to be assembled and used in the 
building of a ship, and then multiplies it 
by one thousand or by two thousand, the 
importance of this boom in shipbuilding 
and its relation to the other industries 
of the world becomes apparent. 

No exact statistics have been compiled 
as to the total monetary value of the 


of 


Ua 


ships now afloat or building throughout 
the world, for the worth of a vessel fluc- 
tuates continually. As a _rule—theo- 
retically—it begins to depreciate the mo- 
ment the boat goes into commission and 
continues to do so steadily until the end of 
the chapter. But this extraordinary boom 
in shipbuilding and in the ocea.a carry- 
ing trade has upset every theory and pre- 
cedent. Vessels built five or six years ago 
are worth more to-day than when they 
were launched. Foreign vessels now un- 
der construction have been selling at an 
advance of about seventy per cent. above 
the market values of the early part of 
1910. 

Many of the tramp lines have been pevy- 
ing dividends of eight to fourteen per 
cent. in the last four years. As the size 
of the boat increases the cost grows pro- 
portionately. 

Passenger-carrying steamers especially 
the transatlantic liners, are floating pal- 
aces on whose adornment and equipment 
money is lavished without stint. Im- 
mensely powerful boilers and engines are 
necessary to drive them swiftly and their 
consumption of coal on a single voyage 
would be sufficient for the average 
freighter for a year. 

By the end of 1914 it is estimated that 
the total number of merchant ships afloat 
upon the oceans of the world will exceed 
40,000, and that their total tonnage will 
be more than 55,000,000. Three-fourths 
of these are steamers, and the rest are 
sailing craft. The tonnage of the latter, 
however, is only about one seventh of the 
total. Boats of less than one hundred tons 
gross register, wooden vessels trading on 
the Great Lakes and ships on the Cas- 
pian Sea are not included. 

In the number and tonnage of its mer- 
chant ships Great Britain is far ahead 
of any other country. Nearly half the 
vessels afloat are British. 


With the opening of the gates of Pana- 
ma five new ocean routes will be created: 
one to the west coast of South America, 
a second to Australia and New Zealand, a 
third to the Philippines and Oceanica, a 
fourth to the East Indies and Southern 
Asia, and the last of all to China and 
Japan. Not even the most astute of the 
great commercial sea lords who scan the 
horizons of trade from their watchtowers 
in London, New York and Hamburg can 
do more than hazard guesses as to the re- 
arrangements of trade and the shifting of 
fleets that the opening and expansion of 
commerce and old markets will bring 
about in the next five years. On only one 
point do they agree unanimously: that 
the world is on the threshold of a tre- 
mendous commercial boom, and that its 
stimulating cause is the opening of our 
great canal. 

There always has been and always will 
be more competition in water transporta- 
tion than in carrying freight and passen- 
gers by land. The railroad that pushes its 
lines into a new and undeveloped territory 
usually has the field to itself for a long 
time. Building railroads is more expen- 
sive than building ships. Fifty miles of 
new railroad is about equal to the cost of 
a five-thousand ton freighter—and all the 
waterways of the world are open to the 
ship. The right of way on the ocean costs 
nothing. Also the tides of commerce usu- 
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They Call It the 
“Good-Night Dish’”’ 


Every night, countless happy children have Puffed Wheat or 
Puffed Rice in milk at bedtime. And even more grown-ups, when 
the evening is over, gather around this dish. 

Try it and find out why. Here are whole grains puffed to eight 
times normal size. Thin, crisp, toasted bubbles—fragile morsels 
with an almond taste. Imagine how inviting are these dainty 
wafers floating in bowls of milk. 


Prof. Anderson’s Supper 


They call this Prof. Anderson’s supper, for you owe this Puffed 
Wheat and Puffed Rice to him. By his process alone are whole 
grains made so easily and completely digestible. 

A hundred million steam explosions have occurred in each 
kernel. Every food granule has been blasted to pieces, so diges- 
tion can instantly act. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice do not tax 
the stomach. 


Puffed Wheat, 10c. #t i» 
| Puffed Rice, 15c. wet | 


Ways to Enjoy Them 
Do more than serve Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice for breakfast. Try them 
in different ways. For each is distinct in its flavor. 
Serve them with sugar and cream, mix them with your berries, use them 
in candy making. Scatter the grains like nut meats over a dish of ice cream. 
Eat them dry like peanuts, or douse them with melted butter. 


These are all-day foods. When the children are hungry—whatever the 
hour—the best food you can give thern is Puffed Wheat or Puffed Rice. 
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fs AT HOME 


Let us show how to make your own Beer 
at home with “AMBREW” and save money. 
Very simple and easy—a few minutes does 
the work. No experience, no apparatus, 
no trouble. “AMBREW” is the concen- 
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one cent and save hundreds. Justa 
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“How to Make Beer at Home” and 
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ally rise and fall less sharply on the sea 
than on the land. 

With the great shifting of trade routes 
that will come next year, and the remark- 
able increase in the number of ships that 
traverse them is likely to come the adop- 
tion of new means for the relief of vessels 
in distress. There is talk of establishing 
a system of guard or patrol ships to watch 
over the ocean roads and search for ves- 
sels requiring assistance or those that are 
overdue, from which nothing has beet 
heard. Such a system of safeguards would 
have to be an international matter. This 
plan, it is contended would not eliminate 
the inevitable hazards of the sea but 
would reduce them materially. 


Kk xploring 
the Infinitely Little 


How the Astronomers of Med- 
cine are Charting the Uni- 
verse that Lies Beyond 
the Range of the 
Microscope 


From The World’s Work. 


One of the greatest subiects in scientific 
medicine of the present day is the searcl 
for tinu particles, minute and undiscernible 
organisms so: small that even the most 
powerful microscope will not reveal them 
and wet so powerful that they at once 
duce frightful and fatal diseases if injected 
into man or animal, The histury is here 
told of this work which is at present occu 
puing the attention of some of the great 


est medical men of the day 


As the world of the astronomer is in- 
4 finitely large, so is the world of the 
world of the bacteriological worker in 
finitely little. The latter is satisfied with 
a universe half an inch in diameter care- 
fully laid upon a microscopic slide. Yet 
this tiny universe is as infinitely filled 
with definite bodies in a state of motion, 
as is that of the astronomer. Many of 
these bodies are clearly visible; they have 
been definitely described and charted. Be- 
sides these, however, there is an infinity 
of particles which the most powerful 
struments do not reveal. The universe 
which is no bigger than a pin-head is as 
interesting as the external universe of the 
stars; and probably more important in its 
bearing upon human civilization. 

The man who first looked upon the or- 
ganisms that cause contagious disease 
was the man who made the first large 
magnifying microscopes. In 1675 Antony 
van Leeuwenhook, a lens grinder of Delft, 
Holland, placed a drop of water under 
his magnifiers and saw a hitherto unsus- 
pected world of living things. He called 
them animalcula—little animals—but he 
made one mistake. He imagined he was 
dealing with extremely minute living 
things; in fact, his animalcula were 
giants, the mammoths, of the invisible liv- 
ing world. Far below them in order of 
size were microbic liliputians, too minute 
to be seen by his microscopes or even by 
the microscopes of to-day which aye in- 
finitely more powerful. 
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Once Pasteur had definitely shown the 
power of these living micro-organisms, 
and proved that each disease had its par- 
ticular organism, laboratory workers 
everywhere set themselves the task of dis- 
covering them. From the earliest days, 
however, the discoverers met with pe- 
culiar difficulties. For many diseases they 
had no trouble in running down the par- 
ticular microbe; others proved unexpect- 
edly agile and elusive. Back in the 
eighteenth century Jenner conquered 
smallpox, but the most industrious search 
for thirty years has disclosed no trace of 
the smallpox microbe. The germs of 
measles and chickenpox have also eluded 
detection. Those of yellow fever, scarlet 
fever, hydrophobia, typhus, and _tra- 
choma are also among those which have 
refused to disclose themselves. To these 
may be added many peculiar to cattle, such 
as foot and mouth disease and distemper 
of dogs. 


ORGANISMS THAT GO THROUGH FILTERS. 


It was at first thought that because 
they could not be found these germs did 
not exist, but in 1898 a German investi- 
gator, Loeffler, was experimenting with 
foot and mouth disease, and decided to try 
a new experiment. He made a watery 
emulsion composed of salt solution and 
extracts of ulcers from the diseased cattle 
and compressed it through a filter, the 
minute meshes of which were fine enough 
te catch all known bacteria. He this ob- 
tained a clear watery liquid which was 
inevitably free from all bacteria of con- 
ventional size. He injected this watery 
extract into healthy cattle, and the ani- 
mals presently sickened and died of foot 
and mouth disease. This proved there 
was something in the liquid which caused 
the disease and further experiments 
showed that whatever it was was alive. 
Yet under the most powerful microscope 
the water looked absolutely clear. Similar 
experiments were made in the case of yel- 
low fever with a minute drop of blood 
from a patient. These experiments cre- 
ated virtually a new branch of science. 
For want of a better name these germs 
which go through fine porcelain filters are 
known as “filterable viruses.” Thirty-one 
diseases are believed to be caused by this 
class of living things. 


A NEW DISEASE BELTS THE WORLD. 


Recently the scientists of the Rocke- 
feller Institute, of New York, succeeded 
in isolating one of these organisms. This 
was the one that causes infantile par- 
alysis. Six years ago practically nothing 
was known of this disease. In 1905 it 
burst out in considerable virulence in Nor- 
way and Sweden, and thence it started 
on a mysterious circuit of the world. At 
the Rockefeller Institute Dr. Flexner early 
succeeded in transmitting the disease 
from man to monkeys and from monkey 
to monkey. The organism was also 
proved to be one of the “filterable vir- 
uses.” In conjunction with Dr. Noguchi, 
the famous Japanese bacteriologist, he 
succeeded in breeding the minute living 
particles till they became visible under 
the microscope. They appeared to be 
variable in size, but it would take about 
130,000 of the average size ranged side by 
side to make an inch. An “ultera micro- 
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In Spotless Town this teacher rules 
The new Domestic Science Schools. 

**A little loaf is good,”’ she said. 

“It helps to make us better bred.” 
We soften crusty natures so 
By polishing with 
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scropic virus” had thus actually been seen 
and taken into captivity. Dr. Noguchi is 
now working on the germ of rabies. His 
work is still unfinished but it is safe to 
predict that eventually he will solve this 
problem also. 

NEW LIGHT ON CANCER. 

Other experiments indicate that an- 
other bacteriological dwarf may be the 
cause of cancer. In the early days there 
was undisputed belief in a bacillus or a 
parasite. No one, however, actually found 
an organism that produced the disease. 
No extract taken from tumor cells and 
injected into a mouse could be made to 
produce cancer. But when Dr. Rous tried 
the same experiments on chickens a viru- 
lent cancer subsequently appeared on the 
site of the inoculation. From this one 
might naturally conclude that human 
cancer is caused in the same way. 


Just where will this search for the 
smallest organism end? What is the 
downward limit of size in living things? 
Already it is plain that the tiniest parti- 
eles of matter, like the most enormous 
heavenly bodies, differ from one another 
in size and glory. Some will pass through 
reasonably coarse filters; others slip 
through the very finest. It is conceivable 
that. though we should increase the 
strength of our microscopes a thousand- 
fold, there would still be organisms so in- 
conceivably small that we should never find 
them. It is probably true that bodies in- 
ert and living are organized on two prin- 
ciples— the infinitely great and the in- 
finitely little. 

The most powerful telescopes will prob- 
ably never reveal the most distant stars; 
the most far-reaching microscope will 
never disclose the similarly multitudinous 
little universes that lie all about us. 
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Government Ownership of 
Railways 


Sir Thomas Shaughnessy Explains His Ideas to an Interviewer 


(From The 


Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, president of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ith his immense 
energu and grasp of detail, combined with a 
profound practical statesmanship, is prob 
ably the ablest living railway erecutive. His 
opinions vith regard to the government 
ownership of railways as here detailed were 
given to a representative of The Outlo 


and have especial reference to the present 


feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction preva 
lent in the United States with regard t 
the railwaus of that count) 


NATION, however, always gets 

what it really wants—not what 
everybody wants, but whatever meets 
the composite of general public demand. 
So, if you really want Government 
ownership of railways, I am sure you will 
have it. It is all a matter of making up 
your mind. 

And here perhaps I can be of some 
real service to you, because, while an out 
sider can never have the native sense of 
national tendencies, he always has the 
one’ advantage of  disinterestedness. 
There is no reason why he should not be 
impartial if he wants to be. So I can at 
least put before you what I think are the 
general advantages and disadvantage 
of government ownership as seen by one 
who has worked on railways all his life 
and become familiar with railway poli- 
cies. Perhaps, too, you will permit me 
to say a word for fairness and good tem- 
per in the discussion of your railway 
problems, and for avoidance of the puni- 
ive spirit that I see comes out strongly 
ometimes in some of you: publications 
and speeches. I do not deprecate this 
particularly because it is directed against 
railways, but because it always hurts the 
national spirit. No nation can be great 
whose citizens conceive of it only as a 
battle-ground fo: perpetually warring 
special interests. Even if some interests 


Outlook.) 


have abused their privileges, there is a 
right way and a wrong way of bringing 
them to terms. But I will return to this 
later. 

I confess I was never able to see any 
principle of fundamental democracy in- 
volved in government ownership. When 
people say, as some do, that it is a 
priori essential to democracy that the 
government own and run the rail- 
ways, I merely ask, Why? To me the 
question is one of pure expediency. Will 
government ownership give all-round bet- 
ter service and give it cheaper or as 
cheap? To my mind, the answer to that 
question settles the matter. I do not see 
that any principle of democracy is at 
stake, one way or the other. 

Another thing must be kept in mind. 
That government ownership or private 
ewnership works well in one country 
gives no assurance that it will work well 
in another. The success of government 
ownership in Prussia, for instance, or 
Switzerland, does not guarantee its suc- 
cess in Brazil. Private ownership may 
succeed in England and fail in Spain, 
Italy, Canada, the United States. There 
is no forecasting these things. The hu- 
man element enters into them too largely. 

SOME OF THE OBJECTIONS. 


here are some objections to govern- 


ment ownership, and I may as well begin 
by getting them off my mind, and after 
wards I will mention the points I see in 
its favor. First, a government does not 
nove l the ailway de velopment of a 


new district with anything like the 
Promptness and enterprise shown by a 
private concern. I am not saying that it 
cannot, but only that it does not; and 
this is a point seriously to be taken into 


account by any country that is not fully 
developed. 
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plaint that democracy is inefficient, and 
obviously the answer is for some demo- 
cratic system of government like yours 
to come forward and be efficient. If you 
vote upon government ownership I hope | 

you will do that. I hope you will show 
us the most enterprising, economical and | 

best-managed railways in the world; and 

then I will be the first to congratulate 
you and take back everything I have said. | 
Then a third objection coming out of | 
the foregoing, is that for a time at least | 
| 














long enough to disappoint popular ex- 
pectation and set up some more or less 
serious political reactions—rates would 
probably rise; and moreover, they would 
tend to remain fixed with too great rig- 
idity. Few are aware, I think, of the im- 
mense difficulty and labor involved in 
making and adjusting railway tariffs. 
Rate-makers cannot foresee everything. 
Mistakes are bound to occur and errors 
of judgment resulting in hardship are 
inevitable. Under private ownership a 
rate that is onerous or unjust can be 
quickly readjusted and a sudden change 
in conditions in a given locality can be 


promptly met with an appropriate rate. First a health skin ] 
My impression is that it would take 9 y 
longer for a sense of these urgent day- 


to-day necessities to penetrate to govern- : then a beautiful com 

















ment rate-makers, and also longer for he healthy skin must come firstwil! : ening it 
a sg ont ea to naga en clean is not enough—it must : protected. | 

A fourth disadvantage is in the sinister Lifes Health : iinet ain, | 
possibilities of political organization im- buoy Soap, as its od6r shows, con 


"gaan an : oaceaaone tains @n antise ptm oD which purifies and \ 
plied in so large and sudden an increase ‘ he 4 a i 
in the number of government employees. protects the skin," S promotes its health 

What this would actually amount to i: and beauty. 
your case I do not know. Personally | 
think not much; and yet this is one of the 


very voints about which a foreigner can | Let us send you this charming picture 


never be quite sure. 


This beautiful picture by Penrhyn Stanlaws, a reproduction 
of which is shown above, was painted for the purpose of 


THE ADVANTAGES. showing the typical ‘‘ Lifebuoy complexion.” 


So much for the general objections to It proved to be such a charming, lifelike picture that we 
government ownership. Now, on the have had it reproduced in full colors, 114 x 17 inches, on 
other hand, railway property being the heavy antique paper, worthy of a handsome frame. There 
most easily socialized body of wealth, are no advertising marks on it whatever—charming for | 
and one of the largest as well, if the boudoir or den 


twenty billion dollars of railway pro- Send us 12 cents in stamps to cover postage and we will send 
perty were taken away from private con- you the picture and two big full size cakes of Lifebuoy Soap 
trol, your enormous and distressing in- Free. Clip out the Coupon below, fill it in and mail today. 

equalities of wealth would no doubt be 
largely limited. This is the first ad- 


{ = 
vantage, and it is considerable. Second, F E | 
railway investment, which employs so J =) |G tes ¢C 








much of your capital, would lose its HEALTH SOAP i} 
speculative character by the substitution | 
of bonds bottomed on the Government’s 9 |} 
credit for bonds bottomed on the credit 
of a private company. This would re- , LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED 
move one of the chief grounds you have This Eastern Avenue, Toronto 
for complaint against your railways as Coupon . mer lose 12 cents in stamps to cover postage. for | 
: whicl lease send ne free copy of the Stanlaw 1} 
hitherto managed. Worth 10c vd I y ; nti , oe oP angles Rea gee a | 
Unfair discrimination, in the next SE iin Mees i 
place—another just ground of complaint i 
--would also disappear under govern- pee } 
ment ownership. It is hard to conceive ] 
of a government in your country that Addre 

















would not administer its railways impar- | 
. . | 
tially. The impersonal and general na- i 
ture of government, which in other res- : = } 
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pects is rather against its efficiency in 
railway operation, is in favor of it at 
this one point. A government is raised 
above the temptations to favoritism 
which have beset private companies in 
the throes of competition, and also above 
the temptation to narrow and local views 
of industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. Therefore, too—this is the fourth 
advantage, and very important—under 
government ownership rates can be ad- 
justed with reference to a maximum de- 
velopment of the country as a whole. 
Germany gives an excellent example of 
what can be accomplished in this way. 
The privately owned railway is bound 
to be most of all interested in the develop- 
ment of the section that it serves but if 
the government took its railway work 
seriously and intelligently, no section 
would thrive at another’s expense 
through conflict of transportation inter- 
ests. There would be a harmonious and 
balanced development of all sections, be- 
cause the government is able te view the 
country as a whole, and is indifferent to 
a forced or unrelated development in any 
part. 

I think the case for and against gov- 
ernment ownership can be pretty well 
summed up under these eight points— 
four in favor and four against. There 


Bennett, 


Eccentric 


are one or two minor points besides, pos- 
sibly, that might be mentioned, such as 
the advantages of government-owned 
roads for military purposes; but to a 
non-military country like yours this 
scarcely counts. 

If we in Canada have any advantage 
over you, as some think we have, it is 
only because almost from the beginning 
we have seen and held to this newer 
theory, that, no matter how privately 
owned a railway company may be, it owes 
its existence to the public through its 
charter, and therefore it owes its first 
duty to the public. The shareholders who 
constitute the company have undertaken, 
in consideration of the charter, to per- 
form certain services for the public for 
which they are to receive compensation, 
but the public by its legislation has re- 
served the right to determine what the 
compensation shall be. Clearly, the in- 
terests of the public must rank first; but 
the very fact that the public accepting 
the service is also to be final authority 
in the matter of compensation, would 
make it as unfair and _ inequitable 
to have that compensation established 
at a figure below its value, to the detri- 
ment of the shareholders, as it would be 
if the transaction were between two busi- 
ness men of recognized integrity. 
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A Sketch of the Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
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The Idiosyncrasies of an 


Absentee Editor 


From Everybody’s Magazine. 


ippended is a sketch of James Gordon 
Bennett, proprietor of the New York 
Herald, one of the best known Americans 
of the present day. It is written by a 
former member of The Ilerald, who has 
thus had a chance to see the eccentric 
millionaire at his best—and hia worst. 


S remarkable in his eccentricities as 
in any other respect, James Gordon 
Bennett is a big man whatever way he is 
taken. His individuality always impresses 
those with whom he comes into contact. 
It is difficult to speak of him without pre- 
judice, and little has been written about 
him that is not flattery or invective. 

In appearance he is a thoroughbred. 
He is tall and slender and of military 
bearing, with the swing of a sailor added. 
In spite of his seventy-three years he 
stands erect and carries himself with the 
grace and ease of youth. Everything 
about him indicates tremendous force. 
Time has not greatly marked him, and 
this in spite of the many excesses in which 
he is supposed to have indulged. 

Mr. Bennett is as unjust as he is 
generous, and that is saying a great deal. 
He is an arrogant aristocrat, an unbend- 
ing tyrant, and a steadfast friend. He 
is inconsiderate in his dealings with those 
in his employ, and yet by most of them 
he is regarded with the same awe and 
respect in which the Japanese hold their 


“heaven-born ” emperor. 


When he is under no restraint, Mr. 
Bennett’s thoughts flow faster than he 
can voice them. His words tumble over 
themselves as he talks; he shortens them 
to mere syllables, and finally they seem 
to choke him and he is compelled to halt 
for breath. In conversation it is his habit 
to jump at the meaning of what is being 
said to him, frequently falling into error, 
but never admitting that he has done so. 
When contradicted, his rage becomes vio- 
lent—so violent, in fact, that it is no un- 
common thing for him to rave at those 
about him and, like a madman, seize upon 
and destroy whatever he can lay his hands 
upon. The storm is terrible while it lasts, 
and it is not always of short duration, but 
when it is over the sun shines and the 
Bennett sky is beautifully blue. 

It is impossible to separate James 
Gordon Bennett from the New York 
Herald. Bennett most of the time is the 
Herald. The Herald at all times is Ben- 
nett. He dominates the paper, permit- 
ting absolutely no authority to any sub- 
ordinate. To such an extreme is this 
carried that the head of a department is 
made to feel that he is of no more import- 
ance in the great machine than is the 
lowest-salaried man under his command. 
Indeed, there is ample precedent to justify 
the thought that another day may see the 
relative positions of the city editor and 
the cub reporter reversed. 
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Though he makes his home in Europe 
and does most of his editing by cable, Mr. 
Bennett’s presence is felt in the Herald 
office every day and all the time. It is to 
emphasize this effect that he insists upon 
having the lights kept burning in his pri- 
vate office each night until the presses 
begin to turn, and everything there kept 
in full readiness for him. Pencils, pens, 
ink, and stationery are properly arranged 
upon his desk, upon which, too, are placed, 
morning and afternoon, all editions of th« 


New York daily papers. 
In the editorial council-room his big 
armchair, evé eady for his occupancy, 


stands at the head of the table, and about 
it is all the atmosphere that is supposed 
to surround a throne. In the memory of 
he present gencration the sacred chair 
has never been violated by plebeian touch. 

The morning ef the day of the Bennett 

rival the Herald is certain to carry on 
its first news page two semi-stock stories. 
One is a dog story; the other describes a 
runaway, preferably in Fifth Avenue 
Runaways always interest Mr. Bennett, 
and if necessary at least a little one can 
arranged with the connivance of a 
friendly policeman. 

Dogs are Mr. Bennett’s hobby. He 
speaks oftener and with greater feeling 
of a King Charles spaniel that died about 
ten years ago than he does of any of the 
men who have died in his service. So 
highly does Mr. Bennett think of dogs that 
he has arranged a set of cable-code names 
for the heads of his various committees, 
each having the word “ dog ” for its stem 

such as doghead, dogfoot, dogeye, and 
dogtail—and I have never yet been abl 
to determine whether this was done out 
of compliment to his employees or as an 
act of derision. 


There is a hush and an atmosphere ot 
mystery about Herald Square on the day 
of Mr. Bennett’s arrival. Men who for 
«a year have worn baggy trousers and 
shiny coats and who have slouched at 
their work, appear at the office hours 
earlier than is their custom. Their clothes 
are new, and their trousers are stiffly 
creased. Nothing less than a magnificent 
frock coat is considered decent. Silk hats 
are necessities. The editorial council, as 
a result, has all the solemnity and much 
of the appearance of a convention of 
undertakers. 

Runners are out in all near-by streets 
to give notice of the “approach.” Even 
‘Big Dan” Rinn, the policeman who has 
been a fixture in Herald Square for 
twenty years, 1S nervous. 

By the time Mr. Bennett reaches the 
building, there is not one of his employees 
who has not been warned of his coming. 
The office is a hive of industry, and it 
remains so as long as he is there. He 
may stay until long after nightfall, but 
no one leaves before him, even at the 
urgent call of hunger—there might be a 
summons to the Bennett presence 

Finally a menial passes from room to 
room with the words of release, “ He’s 
gone.” 

A wild dash is made to the nearest 
restaurant; food is hurriedly swallowed, 
and all are quickly back at their desks, 
there to remain until a trusted scout 
brings word from home that “ Mr. Ben- 
nett has retired for the night.” 


At three o’clock in the afternoon the 
Executive Committee, composed of 
serious-minded gentlemen, gathers and 
waits in silent gloom for the coming of 
Mr. Bennett to preside. After perhaps 
an hour of oppressive silence, the opening 
of a far door brings all members stiffly to 
their feet. They remain standing and in 
silence until the “throne” is occupied. 
Then follows from Mr. Bennett a rapid 
fire of questions and instructions. The 
recent issues of the Herald are torn to 
shreds. Everyone connected with the 
paper is declared to be deficient. 

“Only two stories have appeared in 
the last week that have been worth the 
space given to them. One was about a 
runaway in Fifth Avenue; the other 
about a dog saving a baby’s life. They 
were both full of human interest.” 

Finally the one-sided debate closes and 
the committee session for the day is at 
an end. Every one stands until the 
door has closed behind the owner of the 
Herald. 

When the ship carrying Mr. Bennett 
back to Europe is known to have passed 
outside Sandy Hook, silk hats are laid 
aside, creased trousers and frock coats 
are put away in camphor, and Herald 
Square relaxes—just a little. Long 
breaths are not drawn until it is certain 
that no bomb has been left behind with 
a slow fuse attached. 

In most of his journalistic battles Mr. 
Bennett has been permitted to be the ag- 
gressor. He met one who reversed the 
order and himself took the aggressive 
when he clashed with William Randolph 
Hearst. Trouble began when the late 
Thomas T. Williams, a Hearst lieutenant, 
called upon Mr. Bennett in Paris and pro- 


posed certain lines of alliance. Mr. 
Williams found Mr. Bennett in an ugly 
mood, and received scant courtesy. A 


message as insulting as it could be inade, 
declining the alliance, was sent to Mr. 
Hearst. After that message had been 
delivered, warfare upon the Herald’s Per- 
sonal Column as a criminal agency was 
opened by the Hearst newspapers. The 
United States district attorney began a 
prosecution which ended with Mr. Ben- 
nett’s being brought into court, where he 
paid a fine which, with costs, amounted 
to more than $40,000. 

In connection with this case it is only 
fair to say that Mr. Bennett, while tak- 
ine the attitude that the Herald is not 
responsible for those who advertise in 1t, 
frequently instructed that the Personal 
Column be kept clean. 

Mr. Bennett, too, has had the courage 
of his convictions. It was during the 
time of a recent visit to New York that 
election advertising—about the most pro- 
fitable advertising any newspaper enjoys 

was sent to the Herald. It was worth 
to the paper $42,000. Printing it meant 
that the name “ William Randolph 
Hearst” would appear once, but only 
once, in the Herald. Mr. Bennett brushed 
it aside with the remark: 

“The paper is mine. I would not ad- 
mit that man’s name to its columns fo! 
$42,000, for $420,000, nor for the full 
value of the Hearst estate. If Hearst 
dies, goes to jail, or is elected President 
of the United States, I want no mention 
of him made in the Herald.” 
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PRINCESS HAIR REJUVENATOR Restores Gray or Faded Hair 


if your hair is faded or not more than one-half gray we 
can recommend no nicer, cleaner or more satisfactory dress- 
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gray, and we will send you a sample of Rejuvenator and 
Booklet “D” free. 


Superfluous Hair 
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of Electrolysis. Satisfaction assured in each case Consultation invited at office, or by mall, regard- 
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Some Curious Bibles 


| Particulars of Unusual Errors 


in Early Versions 
From The People’s Friend 


lhe 
strange 


Bible is a 
apt 
know it 
and that 
use before 


story of the English 
and interesting one. We are 
that the Bible as we 


rersion of the 


to forget 
but one scriptures, 
there countless others in 
the introduction of the Authorized Version 


of James I, at the 


were 


which is that in use 


present day. 


first Bible to be printed in the 
English language appeared in the year 
1535. This was the Old and New Testa- 
ment as translated from the Dutch and 
Latin by Tyndal and Coverdale. It is be- 
lieved to have been printed abroad. 

Two years later James Nycolson re- 
printed this edition at Southwarke, and 
to him falls the honor of having printed 
the first English Bible in England. It was 
in size a folio, like most of the present- 
day pulpit Bibles. Printed in black letter, 
the chapters contained no subdivision of 
verses, but read on in one continuous nar- 
rative. This Bible is upon as a 
great rarity, there being less than half a 
dozen copies in existence. 

The English translation of 
was eagerly received by the 
people of the country 
Bible was 


looked 


the Bible 
less educated 
, to whom the Latin 
a closed book. The first edition 
was soon exhausted, and during the next 
two years other four editions appeared. 
None of these was officially recognized by 
the Church, and it was not until 1539 that 
the English Bible was produced under the 
church and state. “Crom- 
well’s Bible,” as it was called, was print- 
ed under the auspices of Thomas Lord 
and was corrected by Cover- 
dale. For the period it was a sumptuous 
volume, and, in addition to engravings by 
Holbein, it contained several pages of an 
almanac. By a royal proclamation a copy 
of this Bible was ordered to be placed in 
every parish church in England, where 
it could be read by all and sundry. In 


| many cases the Bible was secured to the 


reading desk by a stout chain lest any 
too enthusiastic reader might be tempted 


to carry away the book with him. Bibles 
were Bibles in those days. 
“THE BREECHES BIBLE.” 
During the next twenty years there 


were continual reprints of the Bible. In 
1560 the first Geneva Bible was printed. 
This version is better known by the name 
of “The Breeches Bible,” so called from 
the somewhat peculiar rendering of 
Genesis iii. 7—“They sewed fig leaves to- 
gether, and made themselves breeches.” 
The translators of the “Breeches Bible” 
were a distinguished body of men, among 
whom was included John Knox. It was in 
this edition, too, that the chapters were 
first divided into verses. For long this 
was the most popular version of the Bible, 
and during thirty years it went through 
some fifty editions, including one printed 
at Edinburgh in 1579—the first English 
sible printed in Scotland. In spite of the 
large number which must have. been 
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issued the “Breeches Bible” is something 
of a rarity, and a copy is worth two or 
three pounds. A _ body of fifty-four 
scholars was appointed in the reign of 
James I. to revise the existing versions 
and to produce one which should be a 
standard for all time. As the result of 
their labors we have the Bible as we know 
it to-day. The Authorized Version was, 
as a translation, a masterly piece of work, 
and for the beauty and dignity of its dic- 
tion it will ever be looked upon as the 
fountainhead of pure English. 


All the early English Bibles were well 
and carefully printed. The type employed 
was the black letter, and the text was, as 
a rule, free from serious error. Strange 
to say, as time went on the printing be- 
gan to deteriorate, and mistakes crept into 
the text. Sometimes these “mistakes” 
were quite intentional. In many cases de- 
liberate additions or omissions were made 
for the purpose of furthering the cause 
of some particular sect or creed. As an 
example of a printer’s error the text of 
Psalm xiv. in an edition of the Bible 
printed in the reign of Charles I. stated 
that “The fool sayeth in his heart there is 
a God.” The change of “no” to “a” in 
this case cost the printers £3,000 of a fine. 
Another Bible was marked by an even 
more crass error, for a “not” was missed 
out in the Seventh Commandment. All 
copies of the “Wicked Bible,” as it was 
called, were ordered to be destroyed, and 
the printers were heavily fined. At least 
one copy of this Bible is known to have 
escaped the flames. As an example of a 
deliberate corruption of the text we have 
the case of Field, the printer, who is said 
to have received a bribe of £1,500 from the 
Independents to change a text in Acts vi., 
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to sanction the right of the people to ap- 
point their own ministers. All the printer 
had to do was to change a “we” into a 
“ve,” so that in Field’s Bible the right of 
appointing their pastors belonged to the 
people, and not to the apostles. 

One of the most curious of old Bibles 
was that printed at London in 1650 in 
Shorthand. Evidently this must have at- 
tained some popularity, for a few years 
later we find another Bible being printed 
in Shorthand, to be sold at half a guinea. 

The year 1716 was marked by the pro- 
duction of the first Bible to be printed in 
Ireland. True to the traditions of the race 
this Bible contained a remarkable blun- 
der. In a verse in Isaiah the words “sin 
no more” were printed “sin on more.” 
This error was not discovered until the 
whole edition of eight thousand copies 
was bound and partly distributed. 

THE “VINEGAR” BIBLE. 


ven Bibles printed at such a seat of 
learning as Oxford were not free from 
error. A magnificent edition of the Scrip- 
tures printed at Oxford has come to be 
known as the “Vinegar” Bible, from a 
curious mistake which appeared in the 
running title of the twentieth chapter of 
Luke, where it read “the parable of the 
vinegar” instead of “the parable of the 
vineyard.” Still another Oxford Bible was 
marred by a somewhat serious error. In 
the Bible printed there in 1792, in Luke® 
xxii., 34, St. Philip is named as the dis- 
ciple who should deny Christ instead of 
St. Peter. 

Modern printing and _ proof-reading 
have attained such perfection that it 
would be almost impossible for serious 
error to creep into the text of a twentieth 
century Bible. 


Japan’s Telephone King 


Account of the Work of a Great Japanese Telephone Manu- 
facturer Who Lately Died 


From the Japan Magazine. 


The great achievements of Japan in her 
war with Russia were not due primarily to 
her guns and personnel. As a matter of 


fact, her triumphs would have been impos- 


sible without the marvelous perfection of 
her telegraph and telephone apparatus. 
It was as a result of the foresight and 
genius of a man unknown outside of his 
own country that Japan was able to ac 
complish these wonders. This man was the 
late Kibotaro Oki. 


F TER the war with China it was seen 
that in future the success or fail- 

ure of any land campaign must depend 
more or less on perfection of telegraphic 
equipment and telephone service. Up to 
this time, and for some period subse- 
quently, most of the instruments used 
were imported from abroad. Foreigners, 
seeing how largely Japan was beginning 
to invest in such enterprises, began to 
enter the trade. It was agreed then that 
the important instrument for the battle- 
field of the future would be the portable 
telephone. Foreign experts soon caugnt 
on, and some of them approached Mr. Oki 
to persuade him to unite with them in in- 


ducing the Government to adopt their 
plans for equipping the army with a pro- 
per telegraph and telephone service. As 
he hesitated, he was threatened with dire 
competition; yet he remained unmoved. 
He knew he was unequal in skill and back- 
ing to the foreigner, but he was deter- 
mined to produce something quite Japan- 
ese and independent of alien influence and 
control. In any case, it would be better 
for outsiders to know as little as possible 
about the nation’s methods of communi- 
cation in war time. Gathering about him 
a number of apprentices and students, 
he set them to work assisting in perfect- 
ing his apparatus. At this time the Gov- 
ernment was depending for the most part 
upon foreigners for telephone instruments 
and general equipment. When Oki came 
on the scene the competition began to be 
fierce. The Government soon discovered 
that none of the foreign supplies suited 
the purpose so well as the instruments 
produced by Oki. Not only has he for 
the past few years satisfactori!y supplied ' 
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all the telephone equipment of the Gov- 
ernment, but his instruments are finding 
profitable export abroad. Most of the 
telephones used in southern China are 
from his factory. He is now, though dead, 
the telephone king of Japan. 

Oki came of a family with mechanical 
genius. He studied with German instruc- 
tors and soon passed them. 

At this time all manufactures in Japan 
were in a very rudimentary condition. 
Being a man of great independence, he 
soon made marked improvements in the 
design and manufacture of telegraph and 
telephone apparatus. ... The Russo- 
Japanese war brought the climax of pros 
perity. The Oki company not only sup- 
plied all the instruments for that unpre 
cedented campaign, but so perfect were 
they that no mistakes were made by the 
army; and the perfection of Japan’s con 
munications service not only satisfied the 
fastidious army staff, but astonished the 
military attaches and correspondents of 
the world. After the conclusion of the 
Russo-Japanese war certain great elec- 
trical firms abroad proposed to get in 
touch with Oki and find out the secret of 
his achievement. But he declined, and 
accepted the consequent competition. The 
result was favorable to the progress of 
electrical enterprise in Japan; for it cut 
down prices and enabled the Government 
to make its pressing necessity for exter 
sion of telephone service possible without 
any undue outlay. Certainly it is being 
accomplished at prices that would not 
have been possible had fore'gners not 
entered the field. Thus the Government 
has been saved several millions, and the 
prosperous Oki company has in no way 
been injured. It is seen, therefore, that 
the wisdom and genius of Mr. Oki is ap- 
parent not only in his scientific achieve- 
ments in the realm of telephone service, 
but in his remarkable business talents and 
general manipulation of industrial! ente) 
prise for his own and his country’s good 


CONCRETE POLES WITHSTOOD 
THE STORM. 


The great strength of reinforced con- 
crete telegraph poles was proved to a 
demonstration during the violent storms 
of last winter. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company states that this was 
shown in the case of their telegraph 
lines, where a large number of reinforced 
concrete poles were exposed to the recent 
heavy storm, which practically isolated 
New York City. Though many of the 
wooden poles were broken down by the 
wind, in no case did a reinforced con- 
crete pole fall, and this in spite of the 
fact that so severe was the stress that 
the wooden cross arms upon some of 
these poles were broken. They are made 
of Portland cement, reinforced with steel 
rods. They have the further advantages, 
in addition to their strength, that they 
do not rot at the ground and that they 
never rust as do the steel poles 
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From Shop Boy 
Prominent K.C. 


Edward 
Britain's 
Legal 


to 


The Life Story of Sir 
Clarke, of 


Foremost 


One 


Lights 


From Tit-Bits. 
Nir Edward Clarke, one if the most 
ominent of British barristers, and mem 
her of parliament, s thout t re re 
f tor of nis rise from a simple 
I s one of indomitable plu 
t mice 


| = the industrious London 
— tice, Sir Edward Clarke, 

at the Bar, 
life by working in a city shop dur- 
ing the day and sleeping behind the coun 


appre! 
who, after 
fifty years is about 


began 


to retire, 


ter at night. In his case, however, the 
shop belonged to his father—a jeweler of 
King William Street—and for four years 
Sir Edward acted as his assistant. Shop 


life, however, had no attractions for th: 
boy was ultimately to rise to such 
eminence in the legal profession, although 
about this time he 
to what 

He 


Office, 


who 


had no clear idea as 
he really wished to become. 
tried clerical work in the India 
reporting in the Press Gallery of 
the House of Commons, and not till then 
did he turn his attention to the law. He 
wasted no time, however, when he decided 
upon this fourth change. Six months’ 
study enabled him to win the Tancred 
Law Studentship, carrying with it an in- 
come of $500 a year for six years, and 
from that point he never looked back. 


THE ONLY WAY. 


“T entered the legal profession,” Sir 
Edward remarked, during an interview, 
“neither propped by ancestry nor assist- 
ed by connection.” This was said in no 
boastful spirit, but merely as an illus- 
tration of what can be done by the young 


man who determines to get on. “ The 
attraction to me,” he said, “ was that the 
Bar afforded the only path by which a 


lad, who had neither money nor influence 
to back him, could hope to attain any posi- 
tion of influence in political affairs.” And 
probably the proudest day in Sir Edward’s 
iife was that on which he took his seat in 
the House of Commons for the first time 
in 1880, while his father, aged 80, and 
his son watched him delightedly from the 
Strangers’ Gallery. 

Perhaps one of the most striking illus- 
trations of Sir Edward’s energy is that 
provided by the fact that when he was 
over sixty years of age he invented a 
new system of shorthand. While it had 
many excellent advantages, however, the 
ystem was a little too complicated for 
the average person. Sir Edward there- 
upon perfected system of swift long- 
hand, so that people would be able to 
write three times quicker than by the 
ordinary method. Particulars of this 
system of swifthand were published in 
1909, and it earned the gratitude of thou- 


sands of business men who had never, 
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through lack of time or inclination, been 
able to study the various existing sys- 
tems of shorthand. 

It was not many years after he was 
called to the Bar at the age of 23 that 
Sir Edward had increased his $500 a 
year to several thousands. Long ago he 
earned the title of the law’s strong man, 
and he is probably the finest living cross- 
examiner. There is a story told that one 
of Sir Edward’s first successes was in a 
murder trial at Maidstone Assizes, when 
the late Mr. Justice Charles persuaded 
him to take the brief for the defence. Sir 
Edward was only a stuff gownman at the 
time, and hesitated. 

“Tf you don’t take it,” urged the judge, 
“some stupid barrister will put a wrong 
question and the woman will be hanged.” 

Sir Edward allowed himself to be per- 
suaded by the judge’s flattering argu- 
ment, and secured his client’s acquittal. 


WANTED HIS “ SWAG” BACK. 


Stories of cases in which Sir Edward 
has been engaged are, of course, legion; 
but one of the best, perhaps, is that which 
he tells of one of his early cases, when a 
young man was found in illegal possession 
of a number of spoons and forks. When 
the man’s term of imprisonment had ex- 
pired the barrister was surprised one day 
to see him walk into his chambers. 

“You didn’t expect to see me again, 
did you?” said the man. “ You see, it’s 
like this. When they got me I had a lot 
of the silver plate on me, and they took 
it away. Now, I was thinking that, as 
you got me off so lightly, you could make 
the police give me my swag.” 

Sir Edward is regarded at the Bar with 
the greatest liking and esteem, no less on 
account of his ability than of his geni- 
ality. He is delightful company, fona of 
music, and can tell a capital story. Apro- 
pos of his love of music, the late Mr. 
George Du Maurier used to tell the fol- 
lowing:—As many readers are aware, 
Lord Alverstone is musically inclined, 
and both he and Sir Edward, it is said, 
were very fond of hearing themselves 
sing at the musical evenings held periodic- 
ally in the Temple. One evening Lord 
Alverstone (he was Sir Richard Webster 
then) said to Mr. Du Maurier, “ Excel- 
lent fellow, Clarke, only he will sing.” 
Only a few minutes afterwards Mr. 
Clarke confided to Du Maurier, “‘ Webster 
is a capital fellow, but he has a weakness 
—he thinks he can sing, you know.” 

It is related that Sir Edward is so ener- 
getic as a musician that he once broke a 
friend’s pianoforte, while on another oc- 
casion when he was asked to take part 
in a river picnic, the invitation setting 
out that it was “ musical,” he was told 
after the acceptance “ to be less athletic 
on the piano and more harmonious on the 
water.” 

ATHLETIC RECREATIONS. 


Rowing and sculling used to be Sir 
Edward’s favorite recreations, and even 
now one may see him pulling a boat about 
on the river at Staines, where he has a 
house, and where he has built a beautiful 
church at a cost of about $55,000. All 
his life he has been a devoted son of the 
Church and defender of her interests, 
and he is a member of the House of Lay- 


men. Perhaps Sir Edward’s chief weak- 
ness is his love for somewhat unconven- 
tional raiment. His boating get-up is 
said to be fearful and wonderful, while 
a story is told of his being mistaken by 
an American for a Royal Duke as he 
emerged from the Law Courts one day 
in all the glory of a light gray frock-suit, 
gray gloves, white hat, red tie, and patent 
leather shoes. 

In his younger days Sir Edward was 
an enthusiastic Volunteer. “I was al- 
ways,” he once confessed, a full private, 
more or less efficient. We went for long 
marches, principally by train, to Wimble- 
don Common, and we fought sham fights 
at Newhaven. Although we had our uses, 
I should not like to claim that we were 
efficient, according to modern notions. 
Still, I strongly object to the description 
of an individual that ‘as a Volunteer I 
was born in a panic, nursed in neglect, 
and grew in my maturity into a military 
monstrosity.’ ” 

Greatly daring, Sir Edward has 
strongly opposed the Suffragettes, who 
have never forgiven him for his remarks 
about women and politics. “ Women in 
politics,” he said some time ago, “are 
almost always personal. A handsome 
young guardsman or the son of a peer 
will be an irresistible candidate to a 
woman. She generally says of a man 
either that he is ‘a dear’ or that he is 
‘a wretch.’ To vote for the ‘ dear’ would 
be a matter of course, and to embroil 
women in the activities of political life 
would be an invasion of the home against 
which every woman should have the right 
to protest.” 


STIMULATING PLANT GROWTH 
WITH X-RAYS. 

Experiments made by Dr. Schwartz, a 
German scientist, show that X-rays 
stimulate the growth of plants and of 
living tissue in general, but in order to 
produce good results it is required to 
adjust the value of the rays in order 
to prevent a destructive action, such as 
ean also take place without due care in 
making use of them. Should the ex- 
posure to the rays be too long, the effect 
can exceed the proper limits and be- 
come dangerous. Working upon plants, 
he finds that an under-exposure of 30 
seconds has no appreciable effect of any 
kind upon the growth, and, on the con- 
trary, a long exposure of 5 minutes is 
seen to alter the tissues and hinder the 
growth of the plant. The proper time 
appeared to be 150 seconds, and shortly 
after exposure to the rays the plants 
were so much stimulated that in three 
weeks’ time they had grown to double 
the height of the other specimens. Such 
experiments were made with the use of 
young sprouts, and not upon plants in 
an advanced state of growth. As to the 
effect on the tissues of the human body, 
he finds that in the case of wounds where 
there is a decrease in vitality of struc- 
tures, this is stimulated to quite a de- 
gree, so that, for instance, an obstinate 
wound will heal up after a few seances. 
It is well known that the X-rays will 
produce severe burns upon the skin, but 
this is caused by a too strong action. 
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Sold by 
best furniture 
stores in 
every town 
and city 


The Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet Co., Ltd. 
Hanover, Ont. 











You Can Increase Your Salary 


By acting as our special representative in your 
apare time. We have hundreds of energetic 
young men making big money getting subscrip- 
tions for MacLean’s Magazine 
Write us for particulars 
MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
143-153 University Ave. Toronto 
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Zionism in the City 
of Zion 
Showing How the 
Repopulating 


Jews are 
Palestine 


From The Continent, Chicago. 


In 1885 there were not more than 
30,000 Jews in Palestine; to-day there are 
at least 150,000. Professor Franklin 8. 
Hoskins, of the Syrian Protestant College, 
here gives some authentic information 
about the actual results of the Zionist 
Society's work, 


WENTY-FIVE years ago one heard 
little of the Hebrew tongue in Jeru- 
salem’s streets or elsewhere in the land, 
because the Jew found it much safer to 
conceal his identity under the language 
of the country from which he chanced to 
come. But to-day Hebrew is used every- 
where—in the market, the banks, and 
most especially in thousands of schools. 
It is one of the cardinal aims of the Zion- 
ists again to make this the language of 
the ancient homeland, and it will not be 
long before other nationalities and re- 
ligions will have to learn Hebrew or 
simply be shut out of the commercial cen- 
tres of the city and country. Only recent- 
ly a German society for helping the Jews 
attempted to keep the German language 
in the schools. One of the results was a 
riot, and the matter was settled in favor 
of those who clamored for the Hebrew. 
Those who have visited Jerusalem in 
former years will remember the thou- 
sands of pitifully poor Jews of all na- 
tionalities who lived on alms in the city. 
It is said on good authority that not less 
than 5,000,000 francs ($1,000,000) is now 
coming into the land annually for their 
relief. But each year brings a better class 
of immigrants, and that means less and 
less need for alms. The fifty or sixty 
colonies lately established wear a much 
more hopeful appearance. 

Those about Jaffa and in the Plains of 
Sharon show every appearance of wealth 
and prosperity. The orange trade of Jaffa 
has increased greatly and will soon be 
largely in the hands of Jews. Out of 
1,500,000 boxes handled this year at that 
port, at least one-third, or 500,000 boxes, 
are from the colonies or in the control of 
the Jews. While other nationalities, and 
especially Christians of all lands, are busy 
trying to circumvent one another in ap- 
propriating legendary and sacred sites, 
the Jews are in a common-sense way buy- 
ing up agricultural land. It is not pos- 
sible to make any accurate estimate of 
what has been done in this line, but it is 
a well-known fact that no tract, small or 
large, within a hundred miles of Jeru- 
salem, east or west of the Jordan, can be 
offered for sale without attracting Jewish 
buyers. Colonies, societies, and banks ex- 
ist for this very business, and thousands 
of all nationalities and religions are in 
the trade for gain. Every day brings some 
fresh surprises of phenomenal purchases. 
This is one of the most striking features 
of the present commercial life of Pales- 
tine. The colonies are encouraging this 


| agricultural conquest of the land, and 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used exclusively and Cuti- 
cura Ointment occasionally 
Treatment: 
On retiring, soak the hands 
in hot water and Cuticura 
Soap. Dry, anoint with Cu- 
Ointment and 
soft bandages or old loose 
gloves during the night. 

3% SAMPLES FREE <5 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
depot’ for free sample of ‘each’ with 32-page book 


Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng 
R. Towns & (<« Sydney, N.S.W.; Lennon, Ltd 


work wonders. 


ticura wear 


Cape Town: Muller, Maclean & Co., Caicutta and 
Bombay; Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Bostor 
U.S.A. 
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A Protective File 
for Valuable Papers 








The Barler Document File 
will protect your valuable 
papers from damage and 
prevent loss Convenient 
for ready reference; used 
in office, home and safety deposit vaults 
The Barler is bound in seal grain leather 
Steel covers, with flanged edges 
suit contents Will last a life-time. No 
OT—4%x10%—18 strong pockets, $1.50. Why 
take chances any longer? GET YOURS NOW. 
THE A. S. HUSTWITT CO. 
44 Adelaide Street West . ° Toronto 
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- meanwhile industrial schools under the 
\ ( =. patronage of wealthy societies and indi- 





viduals are attempting a revival of Jew- 
ish arts and handicrafts with most credi- 
table results. 

Austria and Germany are most power- 
ful in the trade of Jerusalem and its vi- 
cinity; France in high politics and finance. 
Of the influences from within the Arab 
element is almost nil, the Christian ele- 
ment too busy with trifles, the Jewish 
eriously and powerfully predominant. 
Certain churches and enterprises repre 
ent one or another of the European na- 
tions, but rarely more than one. But the 
Jewish element, for one reason or another, 
draws power from all nations. Leaders 
£ the Zionist movement differ sharply 

many points; misunderstandings sepa- 
rate powerful interests; motives are at- 
tacked and as vigorously defended. But 
nderneath all the outward clash of 
theories, the heart and soul of the Jewish 
race does unitedly hope for and expect to 


The 
Finishing Touch 
to the 


Morning Meal 


in the seat of their ancient glory, shall 


Orange Marmalade |° 





tablish a great Jewish state which, sit- 





ting at the juncture of three continents, 


ome speak of it as to be a state with 
a religion, in the sense that the United 
States has no official faith or state re 


There is a “tingle” in Upton’s marmalade that izio 
awakens the dull appetite to a keenness. The 


flavor is irresistible. Have this wholesome, Eat Whole Wheat 
nourishing food on your breakfast table. Give 


it to the children often. Made from Seville read 
oranges and pure cane sugar by a special pro- Che Strength-giving Qualities 
Cess. of Bread are Now Sac- 


i itil ate sical lat — ‘ificed to Color Says 
OFTEN IMITATED BUT NEVER SUR- wares Ace reali 
PASSED. 


From La Revue Seve ntifique. 


Let to-morrow’s breakfast be a glad surprise. Hew we ere détiberately remestig jrom 
Acquaint the family with the delightful flavor raters tise ag 720 
of . T PTON’S ”? theat bread contains the most nourishing 
. — part of the grain, while the whiter the flour 

. more ¢ usively is it composed of those 

Ord: r I POV y Our Gror er. coc : , i nado reg matter phosphates 


The 7. U pton Company, Limited T= sifting of flour favored by the 


world-wide culture of wheat, which 
y ; is extending yearly, now removes about 
Hamilton, Ontario 50 per cent. of the weight of the grain, 
whereas fifty years ago a hundred pounds 
of wheat yielded eighty-three pounds of 
flour ready for bread-making. 
Whole-wheat bread has almost dis- 
appeared even from the army. During the 
We have in stock a large number of cuts which sie en ™ the Revolution the soldiers 
Excellent a a read was made from unsifted flour, con- 
have been used in the editorial columns of this pub- taining all the wheat and bran. In 1796 
. lication. Any person desiring any of these can the Academy of Sciences, at the request 
Engravings secure them at greatly reduced prices, in some cases a ane SEeastoner of War made a report on 
the use of bran in bread-making. The 
minister asked whether the presence of 
bran in bread might not be injurious to 








for less than the photographs cost us. Make your 


at low rates selection from either past or current issues and 


a the health of the troops, and if so, in 

: es what proportion. The report, which was 
The MacLean Publishing Co., Limited published in the proceedings of the Acade- 
saath Wabaidie Jenin : ; pees my, stated that bran left in its entirety in 





flour might be injurious to health, but 
that nothing is more advantageous to the 











quality of the bread than to leave a cer- 
tain quantity of bran in it. To obtain this 
quality of bread wheat should be used 
from which 18 per cent. of bran has been 
removed. 

These conclusions adopted by the 
Academy were transmitted to the Mini- 
ster of War, but were not applied till 1853. 
The flour was sifted of five to ten per cent. 
of its bran and after 1844 of fifteen per 
cent. Owing to the twenty per cent. sift- 
ing instituted in 1853 an increase in the 
bread-ration was advised by the surgeon 
inspectors, who said: “Sifting carried be- 
yond a certain limit eliminates useful ele- 
ments and has no advantage beyond im- 
proving the color of the bread. Very 
white bread is a type which may suit tired 
stomachs accustomed to rich and varied 
food, but the wealthy classes are led to 
prefer it only by custom and imitation. 
The choice of a more or less white bread 
the workman, the the 
soldier, should be regulated especially by 
the proportion of meat that enters into 
the daily repast. The Parisian workman 
who is particular about the color of his 
bread, and prefers to buy a bread of very 
white flour, but less substantial and less 
strength-giving than that given to the 
army consumes a larger flesh ration than 
the soldier. So that the more the flour is 
sifted the more meat must be consumed 
daily.” 

In these latter days, with the most laud- 
able intentions, the sifting of flour used 
for army bread has been raised from 20 
to 30 per cent. The result is certain; the 
ration will prove insufficient, and the 
soldier will go hungry. 


fo. peasant, or 


Romantic Career of 
Roumania’s Soldier 
King 
Balkan Monarch Who Has 
Kept His Throne for Over 
Forty Years 
From Tdi as. 


When King 
Bucharest, not a 


Charles arrived in 


could be 


jirst 
in Purope 


heard to give him the least hope of keep 
ing his new throne for more than a feu 
months, vet he has held it undisputed 
through tremendous ups and downs of 
popularity for over forty years ipart 


the 

personally led 
mighty struggle 
nineteenth cen 


from 
only 


the Emperor of Austria, he is 


living monarch who 
his troops to battle in the 
against the Turks in the 
tury. 


| sore ED out of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, Roumania is the happiest re- 
sult of the Russo-Turkish War of 1876. 
In that year King Charles was a simple 
sub-lieutenant of Prussian Dragoons, and, 
owing to the diplomatic action of Prussia, 
Roumania invited the then Prince Charles 
of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen to become 
first Prince of Roumania. Bismarck ad- 
vised the Prince to accept the job, as, in 
any event, it would afford him some in- 
teresting recollections. Prince Charles 
was a member of the Catholic branch of 
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The Secret of Beauty 


is a clear, velvety skin and a youthful com- 
plexion. If you value your good looks and 
desire a perfect complexion, you must use 
Beetham’s La-rola. It possesses unequalled 
qualities for imparting a youthful appearance 
to the skin and complexion of its users. La- 
rola is delicate and fragrant, quite greaseless, 
and is very pleasant to use. Get a bottle to- 
day, and thus ensure a pleasing and attractive 
complexion. 


BEETHAM'S 


Obtainable from all Stores & Chemists 
M. BEETHAM& SON, CHELTENHAM., ENG. 

















Some “Monarch-Knit” Lines for Spring 





L.312 


The accompanying cut of ladies’ coat is one of 
our new creations in Ladies’ Knit Coats for 
Spring. This is a very classy garment. Ask 
your dealer to let you see this and other lines in 
our Springrange. Take this cut to your dealer's 


and ask for ‘‘ MONARCH-KNIT."”’ 


and Summer Wear 








The accompanying cut of Man's Coat is a line 
we have gotten out especially for shooters. It 
insures tree movement of the arms and protects 
you against unfavorable weather. See that you 


have one of these your outfit for 


coats in 
shooting 


“ MONARCH-KNIT” is the Standard for Style, Quality and Workmanship. 
Monarch Knitting Co., Limited v.ctit Gee cas. 


Factories at Dunnville, Ont.; St. Cath 


arines, Ont.; St. Thomas, Ont.: Buffalo, N.Y. 
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the House of Hohenzollern, and a Catho- 
lice he remains to this day. So Prince 
Charles went to Bucharest, and, acting 
up to his motto, “Always on the spot!” 
he has stuck there ever since, through a 
variety of crises which would have com- 
pelled many another man to throw up his 
job in despair of ever giving satisfaction. 
Bismarck had said to Prince Charles. 
“You have been unanimously elected by a 
nation to rule over them; obey the sum- 
mons!” But, notwithstanding the “unani- 
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mity” of the voice which called him, 


Mission Furniture—How to Make It | IN Prince Charles had to smuggle himself 
PARTS 1. 2 and 3 across the frontier. 
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“TO spop’a 7 
comprising 98 designs, all different, with full instructions for making each piece, and a 
Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen, a book explaining every essential step in wood- His passport had been made out in the 
working. name of “Karl Hettingen, traveling on 
The Mission Furniture books deseribe how to make furniture for every room in the house, business to Odessa,” and a further dis- 
as well as swings and chairs for the poreh and lawn. Whether you need a complete set or guise was afforded by a pair of blue spec- 
only some special article to fill in with here and there, you will find full directions, di- tacles. At the critical moment, however, 
mensions and working drawings for making it in these books. The instructions are easy “Karl” forgot his new name; and it 
to follow, so that even the amateur can get most satistaetory results. Every piece of seemed as though the Customs officer 
furniture shown in the picture was made by one of our readers who is strictly an amateur would order his arrest when a quick- 
with tools. He experienced no difficulty in the work and was so well pleased that he took witted companion ostentatiously insisted 
this photograph, which he has kindly allowed us to use. on paying duty on all the cigars in the 
Prince’s baggage, thus giving “Karl” an 
The Designs are Attractive and of Most Approved Patterns and Comprise the Following : opportunity of refreshing his memory 
from his passport. 
wine 9 : ‘ Book Part 2 The chances of a European throne, it 
Lamp Stand and I rhe 2 nts * yo — may be said, hung upon a Customs’ officer’s 
ee lg SE n iia. mane patience. But, in due course, the Prus- 
Morris Chair—Book Chair—Mantel Clock sian sub-lieutenant reached the Rou- 
re es Lamp Bhand Two manian capital, and for forty years he 
elty-Chair Maga pays regain fa wee has ruled his new state not only to its im- 
sine Stand : = ia rable —Smoking mense advantage but with all the sterling 
tion Billiard Table Stand— Wall Case incorruption and honesty of the best- 
an d ; Davenport— dea = phar lass German. During a long life no 
Blacking Case Tab Stand—Hall Clock breath of scandal has tainted his name. 
ouret = Roll ono Fates Chinas Soon after his arrival his younger 
Netter Pyrograph- Child's Dresser brother became the immediate cause of 
er’s Table Piano ee ae the Franco-Prussian War. 
Kkench —Shaving Grill—Tiwo Writing a ; . . 
<tand—Waste Paper Deske—LAdraru Set Che spirit of emulation had got hold of 
Rasket — Cellarett Buffet —Bedstead the Sigmaringen Hohenzollerns, and they 
Pedestal sone aoe Pte ysl all wanted to carve out thrones for them- 
Hall or Windou Telephone Stand selves. By this time Charles of Rou- 
Neat Plant Stand é , . ' : P ° 14: 
Redside Madtelan * Plate Rack—Dining mania had taken a wife in Princess Eliza 
Stand—Hall Chair. Room Shade. beth of Wied, and a happy couple they 
Book Part 3—Just Published Wood-Working for Amateur Craftsmen have proved. Yet the Princess was a 
| ) Lutheran, and a Lutheran she remains. 
_ -<l — . Ne ee ee ove pd xe cosontiols ot weot-working thorough!) _ Since those days, forty-four years ago, 
Rack--Book Trough—Chafing Dish PBuffet—Fold — re ‘ en om em ee . King Charles’ wife has become world- 
5 J ne ; 5 Stand. tg oat ‘I ante neal ‘eo gg bg te a 3; famous as “Carmen Sylva,” the Poet- 
incess Tre sser—Fern Stand—Foot Warmer Itow to Set and Adjust the Irot s— a uaring Up Queer ’ and her portraits have made her 
i es saber ee — ol ese eg ag me gr folie man, face familiar to newspaper readers the 
Screen Serving Table—Settee—Sewing Table Irons and Chisels—Making a Bird Box—Making world over. But from the time that 
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S| i D Tanle Oak Ta "Tabour es Ward Mal a: acne "Btn aM sing : Table Charles of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen = 
Window Seat. Making a Cabinet sumed the role of ruler of Roumania in 





Bucharest, Roumania has suffered from 
swelled head. Fondly imagining herself 
a great Power, she has tried to rival Aus- 





Here Is a testimony showing other possibilities : 




















’ “he aye nA ¢ ‘ , _ 
Sirs: Please send me Part Two, Mission Furniture tria, France and Germany, and has spent 
H to Make It, by mail prepaid. I hare Part One. money recklessly. 
and have made and sold $400.00 worth of one piece awe aes ” 
furniture and T am not a carpenter either, but For the last ten years she has been 
ith the instructions “Written 80 1 can understand trying to retrench. Roumanian vanits 
q if, have a business of my own ee oe ee Piven ° . ‘ i ay 
MISSION FURNITURE ( eee saad ‘nN @. Gotnan has taken form in a wonderful improve- 
How To MAKE IT , ment in street architecture, and in the 
y ONT: THREE AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN new Bucharest, which has arisen under 
handy pocket size (3x7) working manuals, 7 4 ‘*harlac , a 
; 22s Muster ttions, OS raat ing dsominan — King Char les, even the private houses 
the best book paper and durably bound in have become small palaces. Half these 
n loth will be sent prepaid to any address beauti ses ar . —_ , 
r $29 OOF; or anv one volume postnaid for 50ce utiful houses are empty, and many 





are already decaying. The people of 
Sucharest have over-built themselves, and 
rents have gone down alarmingly. 

King Charles introduced the German 
military system into his new kingdom, 
and the Roumanian officer struts about 
the streets of Bucharest in glaring fancy 
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dress uniforms, with corsets and built-up 
shoulders visible to the naked eye. In 
the War Office in Bucharest the chambers 
buzz with comic opera soldiers in fawn- 
colored uniforms—from the War Mini- 
ster down to the boy who licks the stamps. 
However, the Roumanians gave a good 
account of themselves in 1877 when King 
Charles led them at the battle of Plevna. 

In May, 1906, King Charles celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of his accession 
to the Roumanian throne, though, of 
course, he was not made a King till 1881 
—when Roumania did herself proud! 
Such junketings were things unknown 
in Bucharest. 

King Charles has unfortunately suf- 
fered all his life from a form of ill-health, 
and the anniversary rejoicings found him 
in by no means the best of health. But 
the great event of 1906 saw him fit enough 
to keep his saddle for two hours, and 
those two hours must have been amongst 
the most exhilarating of his remarkable 
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life. The event was a great review of the 
Roumanian troops, and as King Charles, 
a German soldier, had spent forty years 
in the evolution of this fine army, he had 
probably more cause to be proud of that 
day’s show than could have been, under 
like circumstances, any other monarch in 
iuurope. 

The review was undoubtedly a grand 
sight, and the enthusiasm for King 
Charles was intense as he moved away 
from the review ground. Not many 
months after the King’s life was almost 
despaired of, as he was stricken with a 
stomachic trouble, complicated by arthri- 
tic neuralgia of the intestines. But, as 
has so often been the case, the King re- 
covered, and may still live, as did that 
other Balkan King, George of the Hel- 
lenes, to celebrate the jubilee of his reign. 
Balkan potentates seem to be tremendous 
“stayers” in spite of their feverish lives. 
King Charles has, however, had to forego 
a meat diet altogether. 


Glass for Windows 


than Glass, Say Those Who 


From The Engineering Magazine. 


To use some tertile or other fabric for 
windows instead of glass may seem a retro 
grade movement, but according to the 
writer of this article it may be desirable 
in schoolrooms. Cotten cloth will admit 
sufficient light and a great deal of air, 
and at the same time the cold that enters 
the room is less than that radiated by a 
pane of glass. Jt is thus easier to keep a 
cloth-screened room warm, than to heat a 
room having glass windows. 


HE interior design of our school- 

rooms seems to be an interior hall, 
dark and filled with a bad odor, while 
opening from it are lateral cells or class- 
rooms. The universal use of glass has 
provided a means to light these cells or 
classrooms, but no means have been found 
to keep them full of fresh, sweet air. 
Buildings fitted with apparatus that is 
supposed to be capable of delivering 
eighteen cubic feet of air per pupil per 
minute are full of stuffiness, the children 
are restless, there is hacking and cough- 
ing. 

In our rigorous northern climate, the 
first thought is to provide a sufficient pro- 
tection from the winter cold, the second 
requirement is to provide a well-lighted 
room, and we fill the side wall with glass 
which furnishes the light, but this same 
side wall of glass prevents proper ven- 
tilation, because glass is the greatest radi- 
ator of heat known, and it chills the bad 
air so rapidly that sufficient good air can 
not be furnished to ventilate the rooms 
properly, while the halls and coat-rooms 
are filled with stale, dead air and dust. 
The problem is to introduce a sufficient 
quantity of fresh air into a warm room 
to make it hygienic and, at the same time, 
to avoid drafts. Drafts in a room are 
currents of air with velocity enough to 
be perceived, and if such air is cold, they 


are uncomfortable. So the problem is to 
introduce cold air, but of a very low velo- 
city. If of a very low velocity, there must 
be a large inlet to get sufficient volume. 

An experiment was tried out last year 
in a modern sixteen-room school with a 
registration of 750. It is equipped with 
a fan which forces hot air into the 
room; there are also steam-heated pipes 
along the outside walis under the win- 
dows. During school hours the windows 
and doors are closed to keep the ventilat- 
ing system in working order. The school- 
room in question had five windows facing 
the east. Wooden screens were made and 
covered with medium grade of un- 
bleached cotton cloth. After they were 
put in place, the windows were kept open 
during school hours. The stuffiness and 
odor entirely disappeared, as did all snuff- 
ing and coughing of the pupils. No more 
cases of fainting occurred, complaints of 
headaches ceased, and the pupils have 
done better work 

Before school opens in the morning, 
the janitor closes the windows and warms 
the room to 70 degrees by hot air from the 
fan. This is humidified by a steam jet in 
the mixing- room. When school opens, the 
windows are raised and the hot air inlet 
closed. The windows were open through 
all the days of winter, although children 
sit within five feet of the open window. 
Only on occasions of very severe wind 
have windows been lowered, and then only 
in exposed situations, and even on such 
occasions one or more would be raised at 
intervals. There are no cold drafts, the 
velocity of the hot air rising from the 
radiator pipes is greater than that of the 
coid air which is being slowly diffused 
through the screens, so that the resulting 
direction of the air current is upward. 
The screens furnish fresh air of very low 
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BANISH SPARROWS 


The famous Dodson Sparrow Trap catches as 


many as 75 to 100 a day. Successfully used all 
over America For the love of our beautiful 
songsters get rid of sparrows. The U.S. Govern 
ment, the Audubon Societies and all lovers of 
birds advocate the destruction of this national 


pest—English Sparrows 


(iet rid of sparrows; native birds | return 
fo your gardens Sparrows are most easil 
rapped in July and August, young birds being 
most plentiful and bold 

FREE 


Mr. Dodson’s illustrated book about birds— 
how to attract and hold them as friends and 
neighbors. Tells all about the many Dodson 


Bird Houses. 


THE DODSON SPARROW TRAP 





needle points at mouths of two funnels. [’rice 
$5 f.o.b. Chicago. 

Note.—Mr. Dodson, a Director of the 

and Michigan Audubon Societies has 
building houses for native birds fo rr 19 years 
He builds 20 kinds of houses, shelters, feed 
stations, ete., all for birds all proven by 
years of success ; 
Free booklet—tells how to win native rd 
to your gardens. Write to *° 


Joseph H. Dodson, 719 Security Bidg., Chicago, Hl 












POR one dollar a year we protect your 
keys with an identification tag and wive 
you an Accident Insurance Policy for five 


hundred dollars, in the North American 
Accident Insurance C ompany, Toronto and 
Montreal, enclosed in a neat leather}case 


| | Write, phone or call for particulars. 
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Toronto M. 6300 Montreal M. 1424 
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WILSON MOTORS 


Made in Canada. Guaranteed for 
hive years, 


3 H.P., complete - - $65 
6 H.P., complete - - $120 
A full line of motor boats and fittings 


Send for Catalog “"W.”’ 
WILSON MOTOR COMPANY 
Walkerville, Ont. 

















TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
BE A WINDOW TRIMMER. THIS MOST IN- 
teresting work pays well. You can learn by 
studying the new window trimming book, called 
Show Window Backgrounds, by Geo. J. Cowan, 
at $1.50, postage paid. & A Publishing 
Co., Ltd., 148 University Ave., Toronto 
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Are You One of the Capable Men 


143-149 UNIVERSITY AVE. 


of Your Locality? 


Does your present income permit you to enjoy all 
the every-day luxuries, an occasional vacation trip, a new 
watch, bicycle, or possibly an extra suit of clothes ? 


We are anxious to appoint a capable man in your 
district to represent MacLean’s Magazine. 


In all parts of the country hundreds of energetic men 
are representing our publication supplementing limited 
home incomes, or, in other cases, making this work their 
only vocation. Some of them earn more than managers 
of leading concerns. 


The work is enjoyable, keeping you out of doors 
and in touch with the activities of the community. You 
will not be a canvasser, for as a representative of 
MacLean’s Magazine you will be received as one of the 
successful, capable men of the community. Consequently 
your success is assured from the very start. 


On each order, new or renewal, you will receive a 
definite commission, so that your salary will be gauged 
entirely by your efforts. No previous business exper- 
ience is necessary. We coach you and co-operate with 
you at all times. If you will write us to-day, we will 
gladly tell you further about the work. 


Do not delay Writing 


MacLean’s Magazine 
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velocity from a large surface (about 
fifty square feet in this room) with no 
heat loss for conduction, whereas with the 
windows closed, we have a large area of 
glass cooling the bad air—glass trans- 
mits twenty times more heat than cotton. 
The slow diffusion of fresh air does not 
seem to cool the air in the room any more 
than it would be cooled by the glass if the 
windows were down. The janitor says 
that the room has been warm as easily 
as it was before the screens were used. 
Other teachers were at first incredulous, 
but as they observed the improvement in 
work and discipline as a result of the 
fresh-air conditions, they had the windows 
in the rooms fitted with screens. In that 
way the idea has spread to other schools. 
The public has become interested, and 
many pupils at the request of their par- 
ents have been transferred from closed 
to fresh-air schoolrooms. The teachers 
and pupils have learned the benefit and 
comfort of fresh air and the educational 
value of this experiment has been of much 
benefit to the community. 

Another great improvement noticed 
in the fresh-air schoolrooms is that the 
humidity is practically the same as it is 
out of doors. The cloth screens do not 
interfere with the lighting of the room 
unless they are allowed to become dis- 
colored with dust, the light rays are 
broken up and diffused throughout the 
room so that the character of the light- 
ing is really improved. 


Armed Peace is 
Economic War 
A Weighty Pronouncement by 
one of Russia’s Greatest 
Statesmen 
(From The Contemporary Review.) 


Witte is 


ind greatest 


Count one of the best known 
of European statesmen. He 
it was who established Russian finances on 
the solid basis which enabled them to bear 
the strain ee the war with Japan, of the 
general strike, and of the eo-called 
revolution. The opinions below were re 
cently expressed to Dr. Dillon, the noted 
political European journalist 


\ 7 HEN I try to realize what is 
meant by the “peace” of to-day, I 
feel tempted to call it economic war. Cer- 
tainly it is little better than war. Speak- 
ing without exact figures I should say 
that some 40 per cent. of the outlay of 
the various States is absorbed by the 
armies and navies which are to carry on 
the great campaign of the future, and by 
the debts left by the campaigns of the 
past. Sketch a picture in your mind’s 
eye of all that those sums if properly 
spent could effect for the nations who 
now waste them on heavy guns, rifles, 
dreadnoughts, fortresses and barracks. 
If this money were laid out on — 
ing the material lot of the people, i 
housing them hygienically, in 0 ae Aa 
for them healthier air, medical aid, and 
needful periodical rest, they would live 
longer and work to better purpose, and 


ensuing 





EN 
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enjoy some of the happiness or content- 
ment which at present is the prerogative 
of the few. 

Again, all the best brain-work of the 
most eminent men is focused on efforts to 
create new lethal weapons, or to make the 
old ones more deadly. Take the newest 
conquest of man—the air. People can 
fly today. They have achieved the tri- 
umph at the cost of the lives of some of 
the most heroic individuals of all na- 
tions. But how do they think of apply- 
ing aviation? They are obediently fol- 
lowing the lead of their respective Gov- 
ernments and endeavoring to make the 
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airship one of the most death-dealing 
pieces of mechanism in use. And they 
may succeed. For one of the arts in 
which cultured nations have made most 
progress is warfare. The noblest efforts 
of the greatest thinkers are wasted on 
inventions to destroy human life. When 
I call to mind the gold and the work thus 
dissipated in smoke and sound, and com- 
pare that picture with this other: vil- 
lagers with drawn, sallow faces, men and 
women and dimly conscious children 
perishing slowly and painfully of hunger 
—I begin to ask myself whether human 
culture and the white man who personi- 
fies it are not wending towards the abyss. 
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And turning it in another direction, I 
behold the anarchist and _ the socialist 
springing up in regions made desolate 
ky this modern Moloch. 

When anc how will it all end? Unles: 
the Great States which have set this 
hideous example agree to cali a halt, so 
to say, ana knit their subjects into a 
pacific, united Europe, war is the only 
issue I can perceive. And when I say 
war, I mean a conflict which will surpass 
in horror the most brutal, armed con- 
flicts known to human history and entail 
Ccistress more widespread and more te: 
rible than living men can realize. 


—— : — as edhe 
Developing Britain’s Colonies 
What is Being Done to Improve Conditions in the Dependencies 
and Protectorates of the Empire 


The accompanying article gives some 
valuable information with reference to 
Britain’s tropical possessions and _ their 
natural resources, showing the steps which 
are being taken to develop the resources 
and educate the people to a_ higher 
standard. The problems that are being 
faced are big ones, but they are being 
taken up in a way that promises results. 


HE British Empire is an aggregate 
of scattered territories separated by 
oceans and continents, subject to every 
variety of climate, and comprising com- 
munities in every stage of economic and 
political evolution, evolution being under- 
stood as the operation of changing cir- 
cumstances on unchanging environment. 
It includes one-fifth of the habitable sur- 
face of the globe, with more than one- 
fifth of its inhabitants, while the natural 
factors of distinction between the tem- 
perate and tropical zones have determined 
a political classification into four main 
groups, shown approximately in this 
table: 
Area in 
Square Miles. Population. 
United Kingdom. 120,000 45,500,000 


Dominions ...... 7,500,000 20,000,000 
Crown Colonies.. 2,060,000 42,000,000 
MND: céawaccaun 1,800,000 320,000,000 


Excepting Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus 
in the Mediterranean, and the Falkland 
Islands in the Southern Atlantic, nearly 
all the Crown colonies and protectorates 
lie within the tropics, all within the heat- 
belt of the world bounded by the parallels 
of 30 degrees north and south of the 
equator. The Mediterranean islands are 
retained in the power of the Crown for 
the security of a trade route on which the 
commerce of all the constituent parts of 
the Empire depends, the South Atlantic 
islands for specific reasons arising out of 
their geographical position. On the other 
hand, the self-governing dominions, with 
the exception of a considerable area of 
northern territory in Australia and a 


From The Edinburgh Review. 


small area in Africa, lie in the temperate 
zones, the political cleavage between the 
self-governing dominions and the Crown 
colonies having followed the natural lines 
of cleavage between the temperate and 
tropical zones. 

The statistical abstracts of the Board of 
Trade classify the trade of the Empire, 
apart from bullion and specie, as (1) 
food, drink, and tobacco, (2) raw ma- 
terials and articles mainly unmanufac- 
tured, and (3) articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured. The classification leads to 
much confusion in the discussion of fiscal 
questions, as it is impossible to draw a 
precise line of distinction between the 
three classes. The great staples of food 
of Crown colony origin are imported 
largely as raw material of manufacture, 
and as contributions to industrial em- 
ployment there is really no distinction be- 
tween raw materials of food and raw ma- 
terials of the textile industry, or of any 
other manufacturing industry. For the 
present purpose it must serve to classify 
the natural resources of the Crown 
colonies under the general heads of agri- 
cultural and forest resources, mineral re- 
sources, and ocean and river resources. 

From a record of the results of the 
economic development of the Crown colo- 
nies and protectorates to a consideration 
of the policy and the agencies which have 
brought them about, the transition is na- 
tural. The policy has been controlled by 
the recognition of three basic facts: (1) 
that the development of the material re- 
sources of the Crown colonies and pro- 
tectorates is the only source from which 
revenues adequate to the maintenance of 
civilized governments can be derived; (2) 
that the material resources of the tropical 
world can only be developed by the labor 
of peoples adapted to tropical environ- 
ments; and (3) that the laborer cannot in 
the long run be excluded from a share in 
the distribution and profits of the results 
of his labor. 


The agencies of this policy fall natur- 
ally into two groups, economic and social. 

The economic development of the 
Crown colonies, to the mutual advant- 
age of the constituent parts of the Em- 
pire, is the result of an intimate associa- 
tion and co-operation between two scien- 
tific agencies, the Royal Botanical Gar- 
dens at Kew, the botanical headquarters 
of the Empire, and the Imperial Institute. 
The work at Kew falls under three heads. 
It provides a school of research and of 
scientific and practical teaching in agri- 
culture and horticulture; a central depot, 
and a clearing-house. A principal func- 
tion of Kew in the department of research 
and education has been the training of 
young men for appointments in colonial 
botanic gardens and stations as curators 
and superintendents. Within the last few 
years Kew has studded British Africa 
with men capable of teaching natives the 
rudiments of tropical agriculture. As a 
central depot, the Gardens carry on the 
work of identifying the species of eco- 
nomic plants best adapted to the climatic 
and other conditions of the various parts 
of the Empire. As a clearing-house, Kew 
receives from, and distributes to, botani 
gardens throughout the Empire plants 
likely to form the foundation of new cul 
tures. Plants from different parts of the 
Empire are received at Kew, nursed to re- 
covery, repacked, and dispatched to a new 
home. Among the larger enterprises have 
been the migration of rubber-producing 
trees and cinchona from South America to 
Asia and Africa—twin enterprises of 
happy omen. For many years Kew had 
been in association with the Crown colo 
nies through the agency of botanical insti 
tutions in the West Indies, Mauritius, 
Ceylon, and the Strait Settlements, but in 
1898 this great central institution was 
brought into much closer association with 
the West Indies by the creation of a Wset 
Indian Department of Economic Botany, 
supported by Imperial funds, and placed 








in charge of an officer styled the Imperial 
Commissioner of Agriculture for the 
West Indies. In connection with this de- 
partment, a system of botanic stations 
has been organized in the smaller islands 
in addition to the botanical establish- 
ments of British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
Trinidad. They serve as centres for the 
experimental cultivation of new plants, 
for diffusing accurate information, and 
as training institutions for the practical 
teaching of agriculture. They are the 
headquarters from which agricultural in- 
structors are sent to give lectures and 
demonstrations bearing on the selection of 
and for economic plants and the whole 
process of cultivation, from preparing the 
soil to handling, packing, and marketing 
the produce in such a way as to secure 
the most remunerative price. These in- 
tructors carry the work of the station 
o far as possible into the rural districts, 
giving practical demonstrations to small 
proprietors on any farm or plantation 
convenient for the purpose. The depart- 
ment promotes agricultural and horticul- 
tural teaching and training, not only in 
special schools, but in the garden plots 
onnected with the ordinary routine of 
primary schools. The work of the depart- 
ment is encouraged by exhibitions, and 
its methods and results are brought to 
the knowledge of the most isolated culti- 
vators of the soil by the distribution of 
bulletins, handbooks, and leaflets. 

Similar work is being carried on in the 
East through the agency of the Ceylon 
Agricultural Society, founded by Sir 
Henry Blake in 1904. The object of this 
society is to bring all classes, down to the 
smallest cultivators, into closer touch with 
the Government, with each other, and 
with the scientific staff of the Botanic 
Department. The central society is 
formed of all the members of the Legisla- 
ture, some of the principal inhabitants, 
European and native, of each province, 
and all the members of the staff of the 
Botanic Department. Local societies have 
been formed by voluntary action in every 
part of the island and affiliated to the 
Central Board of Agriculture. The work 
of the society follows closely the lines of 
the Department of Economic Botany in 
the West Indies, and, like that depart- 
ment, finds a valuable auxiliary in the 
primary school system of the colony. In 
Ceylon instruction in theoretical agricul- 
ture is given in all Government schools 
above the fifth standard, and the teachers 
are desired to make use of the plots of 
ground attached to their schools for prac- 
tical gardening. 

It is not surprising that at the present 
moment the West Indies should be en- 
deavoring to develop their Department of 
Economic Botany by making it the 
nucleus of an Imperial College of Tropi- 
cal Agriculture with a view to further de- 
velopment into a university, while at the 
same time the Ceylon Board of Agricul- 
ture is taking active measures to select 
Ceylon as the site of the proposed college 
On the part of the West Indies it is 
claimed that the Island of Trinidad would 
provide a site in proximity to the great 
centres of research and education in 
Europe and America and to a large area 
of diverse cultivations under diverse con- 
ditions of climate, soil, and labor. It is 
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urged that the West Indies have natural 
affinities to Europe and America, and that 
in any case Ceylon cannot provide a sub- 
stitute for the university centres to which 
the West Indies look for co-operation. On 
the part of Ceylon it is urged that prox- 
imity to the great planting areas in the 
Eastern tropics, in tropical Australia, in 
Mauritius and Seychelles,and in British 
East Africa is of greater importance than 
proximity to centres of research and 
training in Europe and America. It is 
urged that the climate is healthy, and 
that there are vast plantations of all 
kinds of tropical industries giving op- 
portunities for studying estate work on 
the spot. Another advantage is claimed 
in the fact that the students would find 
themselves in contact with Tamils—a 
race of Indian agricultural laborers who 
have migrated largely not only into the 
East but into most tropical colonies. Cey- 
lon has also the advantage of a system 
of Government Technical Schools, de- 
voted to instruction in a wider range of 
subjects subsidiary to agricultura! estate 
work. The claim of Ceylon has been 
strongly supported by Professor Dunstan, 
whose authority is unquestioned, but 
probably he would not desire “9 exclude 
the alternative of two Colleges of Tropi- 
cal Agriculture, one in Trinidad and the 
other in Ceylon. 

The discovery of the precise nature and 
value of thorianite, the new Ceylon min- 
eral, and its commercial utilization are 
due to the work of the Imperial Insti- 
tute; the development of cotton cultiva- 
tion in nearly every Colony, and of the 
utilization of oil-seeds (especially in 
West Africa) are among many other 
subjects in which the work of the Im- 
perial Institute has been conspicuously 


successful in assisting the commercial 
utilization of colonial products. 

The Scientific and Technical Research 
Department of the Institute is now fully 
equipped and staffed for the conduct of 
inquiries and investigations, and the 
supply of information with reference to 
the production and utilization of every 
tropical product. Without interfering 
with the work of the local Agricultural 
Departments whose operations it supple 
ments, or trenching on the purely botan- 
ical functions of Kew, the Imperial Insti- 
tute has established a Central Depart- 
ment for Investigation and Inquiry, 
which is useful alike to the Colonies and 
to British manufacturers. Its Exhibition 
Galleries, continually added to and im- 
proved, are an object lesson in the re- 
sources of every country of the Empire. 
The Institute is also becoming more and 
more the headquarters of societies which 
carry out auxiliary work of Imperial util- 
ity. The recent Parliamentary Reports 
of the Institute show. however, that its 
work is much impeded by want of room in 
the great building at South Kensington. 
Originally intended solely for Imperial 
purposes, at a crisis in its history a part 
of the building was assigned for offices 
for the University of London. This ar- 
rangement has in recent years satisfied 
neither party, and it is satisfactory to 
learn that there is some prospect of the 
University of London being provided else- 
where with a separate building of its own. 
As soon as this has been arranged, the 
Government will be in a position to re- 
store to the Imperial Institute that ac- 
commodation which at present is so ur- 
gently needed in order to extend and com- 
plete work which has been so well begun. 


The Origin of Slang 


Many Modern Slang Words and, Phrases can be Traced to 
the Classics 


From The Forum. 


The study of language has demon- 
strated that common usage to-day makes 


language to-morrow. The new use of a 
word to-day becomes the accepted use of 
that word to-morrow. And go it follows 


that the slang word of the present, pre 
vided always that it serves a useful 
purpose and is not merely slang for 
slang’s sake, becomes embodied in the 
accepted vocabulary of the future. The 
following article bears interestingly on 
this point. 


ANY of the objections to slang 
urged now and tken by purists 
seem to the student of language, for the 
most part, groundless. Much of the bet- 
ter sort of slang is an unconscious en- 
deavor to turn into vigorous Saxon Eng- 
lish, readily understood, the highly latin- 
ized English of the learned. For instance, 
“to take the hide off” is a forceful ren- 
dering of excoriate, as “kicking back” is 
of recalcitrant, as “to catch on” (to one’s 
meaning) is of apprehend, and so on. 
Both telegraph and telegram have long 


since given way, in the business world to 
wire, Which is sure to come into general 
use. So common had “wir2” become there 
was felt to be no need of any foreign im- 
portation for the wonderful “wireless,” 
which is now currently used as adjective, 
noun, and verb, so flexible is our speech. 
“Elevator,” strange to say, has held its 
own even on the lips of the bellboy, though 
the Englishman’s lift is far better. 

Much of the current slang supposed to 
be modern is not new. For instance, “kid” 
(child) goes back as far, at least, as 
Massinger’s Old Law (1599): 

“I am old, you say. Yes, parlous old, 
kids, an you mark me well!” Kidnap (to 
nab a kid) was certainly not a new word 
to De Foe or Bunyan. 

“To skip out” is accounted slang, but in 
Wycliff’s translation of the Bible we read: 
“Whanne barnabas and poul herden this, 
thei skipten out.” 

In Ralph Roister Doister, the first Eng- 
lish comedy, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, an actor says: “Nay 
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dame, I will fire thee out of my house,” 
which certainly has a modern ring. 

Goldsmith in The Good Natured Man 
(1768) says: “If the man comes from the 
Cornish borough, you must do him”; and 
this will require no gloss for the modern 
reader. 

“Not in it” is found in Shakespeare’s 
Winter’s Tale: “They have a dance which 
the wenches say is a gallimaufry of gam- 
bols, because they are not in it.” 

“Cut it out” goes back as far, at least 
as Sheridan’s Critic (1779): “The per- 
formers have cut it out.” 

The optimistic brakeman, who had both 
legs cut off by a train, and who, when a 
bystander tried to console him by saying 
he ought to be thankful he wasn’t killed 
outright, replied, “I’m not kicking,’ was 
only using a biblical expression: “Where- 
fore kick ye at my sacrifice?” 

“Buss” is Shakespearian slang for kiss, 
the Johnsonese definition of which is: 
“The anatomical juxtaposition of two 
orbiscularis oris muscles in a state of 
contraction.” 

The tendency to-day is strongly toward 
the Saxon element of our language, short 
and simple, except in scientific treatises. 
A well-known medical writer published 
an article, a few years ago, in one of our 
most popular weeklies, in which he said: 
“The problem of whether life be worth 
living emphatically depends upon the 
metabolic integrity of our hepatic cyto- 
plasm.” A wit, not a scientist, long ago 
answered Mallock’s question, “Is life 
worth living?” by replying: “It depends 
on the liver.” 

By the way, did not pun come in as a 
siang term? Skeat derives it from the 
Anglo-Saxon punian, to pound; “hence 
pound words, beat them into new senses, 
hammer at forced similes”; and the 
labored efforts often made seem to justify 
this etymology. It is so used by Shakes- 
peare, in the sense of pound, in Troilus 
and Cressida (2,1): “He would pun thee 
into shivers with his fist. 

Slang is the spare-ribs of speech, cut 
to the bone. A certain literary editor has 
olaced ’phone in his “Inferno.” Another 
attempt to lash the waves. Was he un- 
mindful of cab (cabriolet), cad (cadet), 
pet (petit), pup (poupee), fad (fadaise), 
navey (navigator), bus (omnibus), mob 
(mobile vulqus), ete? 

“TI have done my best for some years 
past,” Swift wrote, “to stop the progress 
of mob and banter, but have been plainly 
borne down by numbers.” Take boss, 
which came in as slang, out of the pro- 
paganda of a great progressive leader, 
and what gaps you have left to fill! What 
would the purist suggest in place of “It’s 
up to you,” “I’m up against it,” “He went 
back on me,” “graft,” “stunt,” etc.? 
‘“Mossback” and “rubber-neck,” the coin- 
age of unrecognized poets, are more ex- 
pressive than “greenhorn,” which has 
long since won its way in standard Eng 
lish. 

In the same way that politics of to-day 
is history in the making is the slang of 
to-day language in the making, and for 
this reason slang is of immense interest 
to the student of language. 

Victor Hugo says in his chapter on 
slang (L’Argot in Les Miserables: “To 
hold up on the surface and keep from for- 
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Electric Power for the 
Farmer 


Actual figures and facts where the Hydro- 
Electric has filled silos, milked cows, lighted 
houses and barns and threshed grain. 


“The 5 h.p. motor used, ran a load through a cutting box 
in just 3 minutes. In one day last fall 28 loads were lifted at 
an estimated power cost of 48 cents. In another case 100 
loads were put in the silo at a cost of $1.19.” 

“The house and stables are lighted and supplied with 
running water. A turnip pulper, emery wheel and grind- 
stone are turned. A milking machine and a No. 2 Little 
Grand thresher are also operated.” 

The electric wires are carrying their labor-saving cur- 
rents to the farms of Canada. The above sentences are taken 
from an article in the July 


FARMER’S MAGAZINE 


under the title of the Electric Spark. It is one of the clever- 
est and most intelligible articles that has yet appeared on the 
electrical situation as it bears on the farm. ‘These figures 
are taken from farmers where the equipment is installed. 

Read the story. It is told well and gives the actual 
situation. 

But this is not all in this especially good Midsummer 
number of this popular farm journal. Here are a few titles 
that appear. Each tells a live story of interest to all farmers 
and business men :— 

$18,000 in Poultry Orders—Coming of Common Sense— 

The Richardson Farm at Caledonia—Beefing the Buftalo 

—Remaking an Old Farm House—The Farm Bride at 

Home — The Hired Man — The Art of Milking 

Saskatchewan Hail Insurance—Pin-Money for Women 

The Farmer and the Country Store—July on the Farm 

Land O’ Gold—Spanish Gold. 


It is an issue of good things. Send for a copy to Depart- 
ment M. 


PRICE TWENTY CENTS. TWO DOLLARS*A YEAR 


MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 


143-153 University Avenve, Toronto 
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ry getfulness, from the gulf, only a frag- 
ment of any language which man has 
spoken, and which would be lost—that is 
e O ec an 1c to say, one of the elements, good or bad, 
of which civilization is composed—is to 
|| 
| 700 THINGS FOR 700 








extend the data of social observation and 
| BOYS TO DO 


serve civilization itself. ... To those who 
study language as it should be studied— 
480 Pages—700 Articles—800 Illustrations 
Cloth—Price $1.50 Prepaid 


that is to say, as geologists study the 
earth—slang appears like a real alluvi- 
um.” He remarks in this same chapter: 

THE IDEAL BOOK FOR 
THE WIDE-AWAKE BOY 
All the things described in this volume have actually been built or experimented with 


“That exquisite and so celebrated line, 
by boys. The ideas contained in ‘The Boy Mechanic’’ would more than keep a boy 


‘Mais ou sont les neiges d’antam?’ 
occupied until he grows up and also be an incentive to original thinking and achievement 








is a verse of slang. Antan—ante annum 
—is a slang word of Thunes, which sig- 
nifies the past year, by extension, former- 
a 

“As to daily use, every man of taste 
rightly resents the wanton slinging of 
slang. The present writer finds himself 
in the same boat with a friend who says: 
“T don’t smoke myself, but I always like 
to smell a good cigar.” And mark you, 
the cigar must be a good one. 
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The Most Interesting Boys’ Book 





Unlike so many other books of 
a somewhat similar nature, it 1s 
not confined to only one or a 
tew subjects, but describes 700 
different things boys can make 
and do in the fields of mechan- 
ics, electricity, sports, arts and 
crafts work, magic, etc. 


An unusually generous book; 
size 7x10 in. and 1% in. thick; 
printed from large, clear type 
on high grade book paper and 
durably bound in cloth. At- 
tractive four-color cover design. 


Wholesome, 


Practical, Instructive 





Besides telling how to make scores of 
things useful about the house, full and 
complete directions are given for con- 
structing the following and hundreds of 
other things which appeal to the heart 


of every boy: 


Many Electrical Appliances—Steam and 
Motors — 
Wireless and Morse Telegraph—Self- 
Propelled Vehicles — Toboggans — Ice- 
Boats ——Canoes— Paddle Boats— Punts 
Camping Outfits — Tents Fishing 
Tackle—Magic Lanterns—Searchlights 
—Cameras—Telescopes—Gliders, Kites 
and Balloons—Electric Furnaces—Lathes 
Pottery Kilns, etc. 


Gas Engines — Turbines 


Many hours of enjoyment are in store for the 
boy who becomes possessor of this book 
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President of Yale 


A Trade Paper Editor Who 
Rose to the Head of a Great 
American College 


From Munsey’s Magazine. 


irthur 7. Hadley, the president of Yale, 
began his career as a trade journalist. For 
ears he acted as editor of a railway 
ournal, and in that capacity gained such 
an insight into the probleme of transpor 
tation that he became recognized ase an 
authority. The story of hte career, as out 


lined in the accompanying article, is one 


of brilliant achievements. 


P RESIDENT HADLEY is a man in 
the fifties, with close-cropped gray 
hair. His fare is a narrow New England 
oval—forehead full and slightly seamed, 
nose good and strong, chin reticent, not 
to say retiring, eyes a trifle worn with 
much reading, but as full of sparkle as his 
conversation. His mouth is almost over- 
tocked with teeth which, gleaming con- 
tantly as he talks, are a living witness 
to a laughing soul, which is no libel, since 
President Hadley has been declared to 
have the keenest sense of humor of any 
man in America. 

He is excessively nervous. In his plat- 
form manners he is endowed with an 
awkwardness which, they say at Yale, 
amounts to grace. In personal conver- 
sation one is not conscious at all of this 
awkwardness, merely noticing the greatest 
excess of nervousness and being impressed 
by a vivacious, chuckling cordiality and a 
sense of perpetual motion. 

The president gets up and sits down; 
he waves his hands; he vibrates, rotates, 
gyrates, and all the time is striking off 
ideas like sparks from an anvil. Expres- 
sions scud across his face, which kindles 
or grows dark, frowns or smiles, nods em- 
phatically with approval, or shakes with 
stubborn disavowal, conveying the notion 
of kinetoscopic mental action at once 
spontaneous and dazzling. 
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After finishing his course at Yale, Mr. 
Hadley went to New York. In that city, 
and solely for utilitarian purposes, the 
young man espoused journalism as a 
career, and that part of journalism 
which was most closely related to his 
chosen field of economy, namely, the trade 
papers of business and finance. In this 
field of topics he soon centered upon the 
greatest of them all, the railroads. 

His insinuating intelligence and ner- 
vous industry were swiftly at close grips 
with this subject upon many sides. He 
wrote financial articles for the railroad 
journals, and railroad articles for the 
financial journals, and presently was as- 
sistant editor of the Railroad Gazette. 
Within a few years there was a tome 
upon the shelves of thoughtful students 
entitled “ Railroad Transportation,” by 
Arthur T. Hadley. This volume, pub- 
lished in 1885, was almost the first at- 
tempt to analyze and correlate scientific- 
ally the principles of railway manage- 
ment. It is rather surprising now to 
turn over the pages of this book and see 
how many of the problems supposedly 
purely of our own day were already sur- 
veyed and their rocks and shoals charted 
by this analytical young journalist of a 
quarter of a century ago. 

Recently an eminent railroad president 
remarked: “I have just been reading 
Hadley’s volume published twenty-eight 
years ago, and, out of my now thirty 
years’ experience, it is remarkable how 
few words in the book I would change.” 

By the end of the ten-year period of 
journalism, the persuasive personality of 
“this young fellow Hadley” and the 
thrusting inquisitiveness of his mind had 
made him widely known and respected. 
In 1885 Governor Harrison, of Connecti- 
cut, was looking about for a labor com- 
missioner. He gave the job to Hadley. 

By 1886 Yale had begun to see Hadley, 
yet only, as it were, with one eye, since it 
honored the young man with but a half- 
time professorship in the department of 
economics. It was five long years before 
this half became a full, although in the 
meantime the young Interstate Commerce 
Commission was coming down to New 
Haven to take opinion of the lecturing 
journalist, and his star as an authority 
on the practical side of economic science 
was steadily brightening. 

However, in 1891 Mr. Hadley was made 
a full-time professer at Yale, and from 
that moment he came on swiftly. Only 
eight years later the corporation was 
choosing a president to succeed Timothy 
Dwight. There was much delay, much 
waiting for nominations from the retir- 
ing president, and a prompt disinclination 
to accept the nomination when it came. 
A committee was appointed and possi- 
bilities canvassed. Considerably to the 
surprise of the man’s most intimate 
friends, and perhaps of himself, there 
was a gradual centering upon Arthur 7 
Hadley. 

Once his fitness was seriously consid 
ered, it was rather astonishing to find in 
how many ways he measured up to all the 
specifications. Tried in almost any light, 
the man fitted. He was closely connected 
with the great generation which had 
passed. He represented the best tradi- 
tions of Yale scholarship and of Yale 
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GAS ENGINES AND GAS PRODUCERS 
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democracy. By sheer appreciation of 
ability he had been advanced in eight 
years to the position of dean of the gra- 
duate school. Nor was it that Yale alone 
recognized his scholarly qualifications; 
all America had done so, and Europe as 
well. He had been elected president of 
the American Economic Association. His 
books had been translated into foreign 
tongues. As a teacher, while it was ad- 
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mitted that he sometimes lost himself and 
talked over the heads of his students, it 
was also recognized that his contact upon 
their minds was sharp and stimulating, 
and his influence of the highest. He was 
an able instructor, but a greater man 
than teacher. What he was inspired as 
much as what he said. 

The president of Yale is more a medi- 
ator than master. He is a kind of intel- 


lectual clearing-house, sitting with open 
mind toward the policies of the different 
colleges and professional schools, dispens- 
ing appropriations, granting or withhold- 
ing concurrence, influencing opinion, giv- 
ing impulse and direction to the tendency 
cf' the whole, but seldom forcing the pre- 
sidential initiative into the individual de- 
partments. 


The Lord Chief Justice 


A Study in Personality, and Sketch of His Career 


No career n recent times is more strik- 


ing than that of the boy who ran away to 
was raised to the 


sea and eventually 


highest judicial honors that England can 
bestow. This sketch, which is by T. P. 
O'Connor, was written shortly before Si 
Rufus Isaacs’ elevation to the high pus 


tion he new occupies 

— a railway carriage; dramatis 
w personae—the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Attorney-General, Lady 
Isaacs and myself. The stranger to poli- 
tical personalities in their intimate lives 
would have been startled if he could have 
into this carriage and have seen 
the occupation of its travelers. For what 
was taking place was that the Attorney- 
General was rolling out these lines: 


iooKea 


W he Iw W g down Leicester Square, 
Give s et t ! w the man down 
And the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


swaying himself backwards and forwards, 
was roaring out thus: 
When I was "W king down Leicester Sq 


The scene was eminently characteristic 
of the two men; it was their real selves, 
not the solemn, decorous and self-restrain- 
ed beings they have to be when they are 
before the public. With all their differ- 
ence in race, creed, upbringing and minds, 
there is a strong resemblance between the 
temperaments of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Attorney-General. 

VIRILE AND AUDACIOUS COURAGE. 

If either of them could be induced to 
write the story of his early days, it would 
bear a strong resemblence to the immortal 
American work known as The Bad Boy’s 
Diary. The boy wasn’t bad at all; he 
was simply a wild, untamable spirit, full 
of the joy of life, of virile and audacious 
courage, and of a thirst for adventure and 
independence; just the kind of boy that 
grows up into a strong man, able to make 
his way through apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles, and destined to take the 
place which men are always willing ir 


the end to yield to their natural born 
rulers. 

There was the difference between the 
youth of the two men that one had his 
path in life very much cut out for him 


by others, and though the way was diffi 
cult he never swerved from it; the other 
had spent many boisterous and some in- 
auspicious years before he found himself 
in the profession for which anyone but 


From The Pall Mall Magazine. 


himself would have at once seen he was 
destined by nature. 


RAN AWAY TO SEA. 

If you hear him to-day singing a sailor 
song with gusto, it is because he followed 
the historic condition of the bad boy and 
ran away to sea. He returned, however, 
an untamable spirit, and, rejecting a posi- 
tion in his father’s business, entered the 
Stock Exchange. But his gifts appar- 
ently did not lie in that direction. And 
thus at twenty-four years of age this 
brilliant, daring, high-spirited boy had 
not yet found himself. But he had not 
lost a bit of his courage, or of his love of 
adventure; like so many other bold spirits, 
he thought of the New World, with its 
absence of traditions, of settled and pre- 
arranged careers, and had actually book- 
ed his passage and arrived at the rail- 
way station of departure when a message 
from his mother dissuaded him from go- 
ing. With instinctive second sight, she 
pronounced the startling verdict that what 
her boy should be and ought to be was a 


Sir Rufus 


Isaacs 





barrister He would have laughed at the 
advice, byt the brother who came to tell 
it to him had to add that their mother was 
ill from the grief of parting with him. 
He took his luggage out of the railway 
carriage, returned home, accepted his 
mother’s advice, and settled down to study 
for the profession to which his mother’s 
advice rather than his own_ instinct 
pointed the way. 

For three years he never went to a 
place of amusement; he worked with that 
terrific power he has ever since displayed 

but also he played; but he played in the 
right kind of way—accompanying his 
father on travels connected with the fruit 
trade in which his father was interested, 
and enlarging his knowledge of men and 

ountries and languages; and this is one 
of the reasons why he is so much at home 
yn the Continent to-day. 

So he started as a barrister, but even 
after he had entered the courts he was 
still uncertain whether his nomadic spirit 
had yet found its real home. He stated 
openly that he was not ready to give more 
than three years’ trial to the Bar; that if 
at the end of that time he did not see 
some real prospect of success, he would 
leave it and start life again. 

The three vears passed, and though 
they were not years of unmitigated lean- 
ness, they were still without any promise 
of big success. And just then there 
came the temptation, in a seductive form, 
to again change his career; a friend of- 
fered him a very tempting opportunity 
of a business partnership, and quite pos- 
sibly he would have accepted it but that 
here again, as on a previous occasion, a 
woman who loved him and whom he loved 
came as before to guide and to encourage 
him. 

He had not been more than a year at 
the Bar when he fell in love and married, 
and was already a father when the crisis 
came. And it was his wife that uttered 
the decisive word. She laughed at his 
self-distrust, she laughed at their com- 
parative poverty; she knew he would be 
a great man at the Bar if he only had 
patience. And he yielded. 

And then, all at once, the whole tide 
turned. Business began ts come with a 
rush, and the curious thing was that it 
usually came from those whom he had 
opposed. They realized the formidable 
powers which Sir Rufus himself did not 


yet. appreciate, and they were resolved 
that when next they had a big interest 
to defend it was safer to have this bril- 
liant young advocate as friend than as 
opponent. Soon he rushed to the front; 
in ten years he had found himself so busy 
as a junior that in sheer ‘self-defence, 
and to avoid being killed by his work, 
he had to take silk; he was confronted 
now with peril not from failure, but from 
success. 

Everybody knows what has since hap- 
pened. He soon reached the point when 
he had an offer of a brief in every great 
case. The extraordinary versatility of 
his talents enabled him to figure with 
equal effectiveness in the most hetero- 
genous business. He could argue at one 
period of the day on some big commer- 
cial case on which hundreds of thousands 
of pounds depended; and in the afternoon 
defend in a great criminal case, and if 
he were compelled—for he did not like 
the business—plead the case of the out- 
raged husband or the neglected wife. 

THE SECRETS OF GIGANTIC SUCCESS. 

What was the secret of this gigantic 
success? 

Iirst, and above all, the thorough 
mastery of his case. To accomplish this, 
this prosperous man of the world, this 
darling of the social gathering and this 
prominent figure in the stern array of 
Parliamentary fight, has had to live a life 
which might be described as having all 
the hardness of the lot of the convict and 
the asceticism of the monk. For years 
he was called at four o’clock every morn- 
ing while the Law Courts were sitting; 
a faithful servant, who is still with him, 


Wonderful Cave Discovered 


A Large Cavern Like an Underground Cathedral Found by 
Engineers in Copper Mine 


From The Enginee ring and Mining Journal. 


1 wonderful cave was opened recentl 

by copper miners at Shattuck, Arizona 
With a domed interior like the rotunda of 
a cathedral, the cave gave its discoverers 
a feeling of overpowering awe. It far er 

eeds in magnitude any previous cavern, 
and the appended description present t 
in a graphic light 


T was first discovered by a drift on the 
300-foot level which fortuitously 
struck it in its lowest and in a central 
point. A drift a few feet on either side 
would have passed beneath it and have 
left it perhaps unknown for years. In 
shape it is a huge lens approximately fol- 
lowing the bedding planes of the inclos- 
ing limestone at an inclination of about 
35 degrees, and it is roughly circular in 
horizontal projection. Its upper extremity 
is 172 feet above the 300-foot level, and 
the diameter of its circular projection is 
340 feet. The vertical distance between 
roof and floor where its height is greatest 
has been roughly estimated at 80 feet. 
One’s first impression of this great 
cavern, now electric-lighted, with its 
stalactite-studded dome, is that of the 
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ROUND 


THE 


WORLD 


VER the Seven Seas tothe 

four corners of the earth. 
The “grand trip,” indescrib- 
ably interesting. Europe, 
Mediterranean, Egypt, India, 
Ceylon, Java, Japan, China, 
Philippines, Hawaii, etc. In- 
dependent trips, first class 
throughout. Start any time, 
any place, either direction. 
The price is the same. Tickets 
good two years, 


brought him his tea, and within a few 
moments afterwards, in the blazing sun- 
shine of summer or the dim light of win- 
ter, he was at his desk, mastering the de- 
tails of his briefs. 

To stand on his legs for hours every 
day in the heated atmosphere of a court, 
to pass through all the moments of doubt, 
difficulty, emergency, anxiety which a 
great case forces on a conscientious advo- 
cate, then to go to the House of Commons, 
or to sit through a reception till midnight 
—there was a demand on physical and 
mental energies that not one man in a 
hundred thousand could stand, and that 
this man has stood for all these years, 
without turning a hair. 

I have detected once or twice at the 
end of a long session of Parliament a 
certain trace of weariness in the face— North German Lloyd Travelers Checks 
perhaps even the suspicion of a little re Good AM Over the World 
pallor; but these are very rare moments. 65 

As a rule, Sir Rufus is in exuberantly ore Write for 
high spirits. “Rufus Isaacs has no pup Booklet "E” 


nerves,” I have heard one of his col- 


leagues say, half in admiration, half in Oclrichs & Co., Gen. Agts. NORTH 




















resentment. Dismiss him for a day from 5 Broadway, New York 
the Law Courts and from the House of H. Claussenius & Co., Chicago GERMAN 
Commons, and he is again a rollicking Robert Capelle, San Francisco 


j j hij : Central National Bank, St. Loui 
boy, singing his old sailor songs, golfing picwen & Gianslen, Chali 


ardently, tumbling down on the grass, 
chaffing man and woman, walking with a 
step of feverish rapidity; the lithe frame 
as taut as a piece of steel wire, and the 
temper sunny, infectious, cheerful, au- 


daciously eloquent of that joy of life 
which only belongs to those in whom ‘ 
mind and body are in the faultless accord 


of perfect health. 
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shadowy interior of a Gothic cathedral. 
Close examination reveals myriad forms 
of calcite, crystalline and amorphous, 
with all its vagaries of structure and 
color. It is apparent from the structure 
that a lime-impregnated solution has filled 
portions of the cavern subsequent to the 
original formation of the stalactites and 
stalagmites; left its quota of mineral as 
arborescent, coral-like deposits on the 
stalagmites, and afterward drained away. 
In many cases a second generation of 
stalagmites has formed, and in places 
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growth of elongated and curved rhombo- 
hedrons. 

Directly beneath the cave is a zone of 
boulders and detritus cemented with cal- 
cite, and below that again is a huge ir- 
regular mass of siliceous breccia. The 
breccia zone extends to within a few feet 
of the 700-foot level, where it rests on a 
sill of granite porphry of great lateral ex- 
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tent and variable thickness. Throughout 
the detritus zone and the mass of siliceous 
breccia are scattered shoots of high-grade 
copper and lead-silver ore. Associated 
with this breccia are found several rare 
minerals unique to the Shattuck, most 
noteworthy of which is a deposit of a rare 
copper-lead vanadate. 

Several conjectures have been advanced 


to explain the origin of this cavern. It 
is probable that the shrinkage contingent 
upon the solidification and cooling of the 
‘intrusive mass shattered and opened the 
reek mass for a great distance above it. 
This left a large open space easily acces- 
sible to acid meteoric waters which en- 
larged the cavity to its present size and 
left it ready for the calcium carbonate. 


A Novel Kind of School 


A School Which is Open From 8 a.m. till 10 p.m. the Year Round, 


In the opinion of William Wirt, the 
superintendent of the School System tn 
vogue at Gary, and which is here des 
eribed, no teacher can educate the child. 
Every child must educate himself. AU the 
community can do is provide the oppor- 
tunity for the child and adult to improve 
their conditions. Such is the type of munt- 
pal institution Mr. Wirt has established 
at Gary. 


\ YHY should a child’s school life be 

ever thought of as a distinct exist- 
ence set off in a water-tight compartment 
iway from his home life, social life, play 
life? Our own life is not lived on the 
block system. Our life is a blend of work, 


play, observation, study, everything to- 


gether. Why not a child’s? 

Why should not a school include all 
possible opportunities and factors of 
education, instead of only a special few? 
We ourselves are being educated all day 
long, here, there, and everywhere, by 
whatever we get interested in, and a child 
s no different. 

Why should school run only six hours 

day? Our own life does not stop at 
half-past three each afternoon. We have 
till quite a number of hours that must 
be gotten through somehow or other after 
hat, and so has a child 

Why should school close three months in 

immer? We do not stop living in sum- 


er. Our life keeps going and we have 


do something with it, and whatever we 
| 


10 gives us some kind of « lu ation, good 
or bad. It is exactly the same with a 
child. 


Why should a child be compelled to 
study anything before he has any interest 

it, or any motive for being interested? 
We never dream of doing such a thing 
ourselves. 

Why should a child be required to sit 
at a desk when he is not doing work that 
needs a desk? None of us would do that. 
A desk is only a tool, like a saw or ham- 
mer, and we only use a desk when we need 

Why should a child sit at a desk, ex- 
ept when he needs to use it? 

Why should children of certain approxi- 
mate ages and proficiences be segregated 
in inelastic “grades”? Our own life is 
not graded by age or proficiency. We 
mix with all kinds, young, middle-aged, 
old, wise, commonplace, stupid. Through 
these contacts we learn a great deal, and 


With No Holidays 


From The American Magazine. 


contribute a great deal to others. Chil- 
dren get and give exactly the same values 
from the same kind of contacts, because 
children are exactly like us. 

Why should a child be taught anything 
out of books that he can learn by direct 
experience? We ourselves always learn 
things better by seeing or doing them 
than by reading about them. 

In fact, why should school pretend to 
educate a child at all? The surest thing 
we all know is that the only kind of edu- 
cation worth anything is the education we 
give ourselves. Why not let the school 
deal with children as life deals with us— 
not try to teach anything, but merely 
offer endless opportunities and induce- 
ments for them to teach themselves? 

The only attempt I know of to carry 
this principle out on an adequate scale 
is made by the public school system of 
Gary, Indiana. 

These schools run the year round. Chil- 
dren are not obliged to attend all year, 
but they do. The schools are open all 
day, from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Children 
need not be there all day, but usually 
they are. 

The Gary schools pretend only to offer 
all possible opportunities, inducements 
and facilities for a child to educate him- 
self. They do not pretend to teach much. 
The teachers I saw were taking it very 
easy, talking very little, and surely I will 
not be misunderstood when I say they 
seemed to have very little to do. I am 
thinking only by comparison with the 
wearing grind and drive of other schools, 
where the teachers maintain themselves 
as the centre of interest by trying to 
teach. 

There are several schools in Gary, and 
all are on the same system. The new 
Froebel school and the Emerson school 
are their best buildings. These have 
around them a very large acreage con- 
taining park space, gardens of vegetables 
and flowers, playgrounds lighted at night, 
ball grounds, courts for tennis, squash, 
hand ball, basket ball, ete. In the build- 
ings themselves are well-equipped gym- 
nasia, swimming pools and showers. 

The building accommodates twice as 
many children as it will hold; that is, it 
has desk room or actual class-room space 
for only half the daily attendance. This 
is why the Gary system costs no more 


than any other; in fact, rather less. All 
the plant (including outdoors) is in use 
all the time. One set of children being in 
the class-rooms, another is outdoors or 
in the gymnasium or the shops. This plan 
is merely a very simple application of 


elementary efficiency-study. Next to our” 


churches, our school property is the 
poorest investment we have, because in 
whole or in part it is out of use so many 
hours each day that the overhead charges 
run up scandalously high. Gary gets 
every cent out of its taxpayers’ invest- 
ment. The Emerson school, for instance, 
takes care of a trifle over two thousand 
children daily, without crowding, while 
under our usual system it could take care 
of only one thousand and forty. 

The school programme is arranged in 
such a way that one half the pupils have 
ninety minutes of school work in the regu- 
lar subjects: English, history, mathema- 
tics, etc., followed by ninety minutes of 
work in the special subjects, manua) 
training, shop work, science, music, gym- 
nasium and playground activities. The 
other half of the pupils have the same 
programme in reverse order, the ninety 
minutes of special work preceding the 
ninety minutes of regular work. 

There is no separate high school in 
Gary. Every grade from kindergarten 
up is in one building; this helps to break 
up the rigid and mechanical grouping of 
children in grades. The Gary schools are 
graded nominally, but really the grading 

If a child is dull in one 
subject and good in another, he is not held 
back until he catches up with himself. 
He keeps on with whatever he is good at 
until he develops interest in other things. 

The shops at the Gary schools are all 
practical. A boy learns cabinet-making, 


not as an exercise, but because the 


choo] needs de SKS. 





is very elastic 


He learns draftsman- 
ship under the immediate incentive of 
knowing that a real job of structural iron 
work depends on his blue prints. He 
learns plumbing because the new Froebel 
school is waiting to be piped. He learns 
printing b 


‘ause somebody has sent in a 
job order, and will pay for it when it is 
done. He learns to fire boilers because 
the school dynamos have to be kept 
running. He studies the practical 
chemistry of combustion because he wants 
to keep his coal bill as low as the one 
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on the other shift. None of his work is 
play-work. He can always see the end of 
it, and the end is always real, responsible, 
serious. There is the trouble with the 
ordinary manual training in schools; it 
is not serious, not related to actual life. 
The child knows this. None of us ever 
takes a job seriously unless it is a serious 
job, and neither will he. 

Many mechanical features of the Gary 
schools—I have mentioned a number of 
them—can be adopted to advantage, un- 
questionably, anywhere. But the remark- 
able success of the Gary schools comes 


Wreck 


How Ship Salving is 


Carried 
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from the fact that all these mechanical 
features depend upon a spirit, a philo- 
sophy, a moving faith behind them; and 
this, unfortunately, is something that is 
only broadly communicable. 

What we now call the Gary System is 
merely the special way that William Wirt 
has found suitable for the expression of 
his own spiritual life. 

And surciy there must be other William 
Wirts in the country. Let them come for- 
ward. They are needed. And when they 
come, let us see to it that they have a free 

and. 


Raising 


Out—The Great Difficulties 


Encountered 


From London Magazine 


The world-saddening accident which re 
sulted seo recently in the loss of one 
thousand lives in the Gulf of st. 
has brought the question of 
in ail its many 
forward, Special 
attach to 
urecks are 


Lawrence 
sea navigation 
phases ery prominently 


interest will therefore 
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this article, which tells how 


raised. 


GIRDLE of lighthouses and light- 

ships encircles the United Kingdom, 
and every night and all night a string of 
three hundred and twenty-three lights 
glows in the darkness, flashing messages 
of caution to the men who “go down tc 
the sea in ships.” 

Yet in spite of all the money which has 
been spent to mark the dangers of our 
shores and some of these lighthouses have 
cost as much as £90,000—the 
big toll of the shipping every year—so 
big the toll that the figures are almost 
unbelievable, totting up as they do to 
about £9,000,000, which is the average 
value of ships and cargoes lost round our 
shores annually. 


sea takes a 


With such a huge loss going on con 
tinuously, several firms have found it 
pays them to devote all their time t 
salving ships, and some of them have per- 
formed something akin to miracles in 
snatching ships from watery graves. 
salving 
each 


There are various methods of 
ships, and the method employed in 
case depends on the nature of the wreck 
For instance, if a vessel sinks close in t 
a sandy shore, she is probably raised 
the following fashion; divers go down to 
see how the wreck is lying, and, after this 
examination, two lighters are moored so 
that the wreck lies directly between them, 
and pointing the same way. 


Having gone down again, the divers 
signal for cables to be lowered. These 


cables the divers pass right under the kee! 
of the vessel—and very difficult this 
proves sometimes—and the other ends of 
the cables are taken to the surface and 
fixed to the other lighter. 

The ship then rests in a series of s 
the number depending, of course, upon the 
ship and its size. These slings have to be 
adjusted very cleverly so that all the 


lings, 


weight does not fall on one part of the 
ship, otherwise all this work would be in 
vain. Suppose that only two cables were 
used, one being at the bow and the other 
at the stern, the likelihood is that when 
the wreck was lifted she would simply 
break her back and fall in two, because 
the center of the ship would not be ade- 
juately supported. 

Assuming that the cables have been 
properly adjusted, the salvers wait for 
low tide, when they make the cables abso- 
lutely taut. As the tide rises, the lighters 
also rise and lift the wreck from her ocean 
bed. At high tide a tug tows the lighters 
towards the shore, with the wreck sup- 
ported between them, until she grounds 
Low tide is then awaited, when 
the cables are again tightened and the 
wreck is towed still further inshore. By 
this way she is ultimately 
beached or brought shallow water, 
where the divers can carry out tempor- 
ary repairs. Pumping out and floating 


again. 


working in 


into 


follow, and the salved ship is then towed 
to the nearest port to undergo a thorough 


overhauling in the docks. 

the salvors have to judge to 
weight of the wreck, so that 
tach to her lighters capable of 
them a much greater 
weight, for if the lighters were not big 
enough to lift her, the rising tide would 
ink the lighters beside the wreck they 
hould have raised. 

The case of the Puffin is a notable in- 

tance of a ship being so salved. She was 
a lightship moored off Daun’s Rock, near 
Cork Harbor. 

On October 8th, 1896, a gale came on to 
and when it had abated the Puffin 
had disappeared from her station. Several 
days later it was found that she had sunk 
at her moorings with all hands. It seems 
the irony of fate that she, a ship placed to 
prevent other ships from being wrecked, 
should be wrecked herself. 

At low tide ninety feet of water covered 
her, and she lay there, the sport of the 
ocean, for some months. Then the 
authorities decided to recover her, and an 
Irish firm undertook the task—a most 


Of course, 
nicety the 
they can at 
lifting 
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blow, 
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difficult one, owing to the fearfully strong 
tides. Indeed, work was only possible on 
very few days during the summer, and 
then only when the tide was slack. 

However, six cables were eventually 
placed round the Puffin, and as she was 
lifted she was towed inshore until she 
grounded in forty-eight feet of water. At 
the next lift she was carried into harbor 
and beached. 

Altogether she was carried about six 
miles, and when she was beached she was 
a most remarkable spectacle, for the en- 
tire keel and bottom of her were ground 
away completely, as though she had been 
put in a giant grindstone. The action of 
the currents had kept her scraping con- 
tinuously against the sea-bed, and there 
is no doubt that she would have worn her- 
self away entirely if she had remained 
there much longer. 

Sometimes, instead of using lighters or 
hulks, twin steamers, joined together by 
strong girder bridges, from which depend 
the ropes supporting the wreck, are called 
in to action. twin steamers are 
even more effective than the lighters, but 
as there are only one or two in existence 


These 


are not so commonly used. 
‘a steamship sink in fairly deep 
r, the procedure of salving her is as 





ws: first of all, the divers go down to 
extent of the When 
atisfied on this 
slate to be let 
slate they make 
ketch of the shattered part, to 
the fashioning of a plate with 
which to repair the breach. Next comes 
the labor of removing the cargo bit by 


find out the damage. 


they nave themselves 
point, they 


down to them, and on this 


signal for a 


rough 


{ 


facilitate 


bit to lighten the vessel and lessen the 
weight to be lifted. 
Then the new plate, which, meanwhile, 


has been forged in the floating workshop 
of the salvage ship, is lowered and 
clamped over the rent in the hull. 

Now the divers go carefully over the 
Hatches, 
all are secured and 
made quite airtight, and the pumps are 
then able to start to pump out the water 
in the vessel. As the water is forced out, 
so the ship gradually rises to the surface 
until she floats. 

In orade r 


ship and close every opening. 
ports, and ventilators, 


to assist her to rise, pontoons 
may be filled with water, sunk into posi- 
tion, and lashed to her. These pontoons 
are pumped out, and, being exceedingly 
buoyant, they naturally strain at their 
moorings to try to get to the surface, and 
in this way help to raise the wrecked ship 
more. All that 


once remains to be done 


to tow the vessel to 


port, and there 

repair her. 
Sometimes, when it is found to be im- 
possible for the divers to repair the 


wrecked vessel, she is lifted solely by pon- 


toons, which are securely fastened all the 


way round her. Each of these pontoons 
has to be pumped out at the same rate by 
the aid of compressed air, so that each 


exe! ne same amount lifting power 


In this 


until she lies 


way the ship is raised evenly 

the surface, the 

pontoor all around her supporting her 
dead weight. 

Powerful pumps are next got to work 

on her to lighten then 


awash on 


her, and she is 
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either beached or towed cautiously to the 
nearest dock. In a case like this, there is 
always the risk that one or more of the 
pontoons will give way, and if it does so 
the balance of the whole thing is de- 
stroyed, and the ship plunges to the bot- 
tom again. 

Simple though this system seems, it is 
really beset with difficulties. A wrong 
calculation, a nasty ground-swell, a 
choppy sea, a broken cable just at the 
critical moment, and the work of weeks 
is all undone, and the salvors have to 
tackle the job afresh. 

Many a ship has been raised by means 
of a coffer-dam. Put briefly, this method 
is to construct a superstructure on top of 
the sunken ship. From the deck of the 
wreck the divers start to build up the 
sides of the vessel toward the surface of 
the sea until they reach a certain height, 
which has previously been very carefully 
calculated by the engineer in charge of 
the work. The sides are then decked in. 

This coffer-dam, as the built-up part is 
called, might almost be likened to an ex- 
tra deck. It has to be constructed very 
strongly to withstand the great pressure 
exerted by the sea. 

The divers patch up all the rents in the 
wreck, the coffer-dam is made water- 
tight, and the pumps are started to work. 
As the pumping goes on, the buoyancy 
of the coffer-dam lifts the wreck until it 
is possible to tow her into port or beach 
her for repairs. 

Very often it is discovered that the 
coffer-dam is not quite watertight; the 
sea pours through cracks and crevices 
almost as fast as it is being pumped out. 

Should this happen, the salvors simply 
feed spun cotton and oakum into the 
water, which rushes through the holes and 
joints, carrying the spun cotton and 
cakum with it, thus effectually stopping 
the leaks. 

Not so very long ago, on April 25th, 
1908, to be exact, the sinking of H.M.S. 
Gladiator, which came into collision with 
the liner St. Paul during a blizzard in the 
Solent, created a sensation. The raising 
of the sunken vessel is one of the finest 
pieces of salvage work ever recorded. The 
cruiser was not completely covered by 
water, but was lying on her side, with a 
little of her grey armour showing above 
the surface. Upon examination by divers, 
it was found that a huge hole fifty feet 
long had been torn in her side, and several 
of the boiler-rooms were open to the sea. 
How to get her back to Portsmouth was 
the question. But an even more urgent 
matter was to prevent her slipping into 
deep water, but the sea-bed where she 
rested shelved rapidly, and the strong 
currents made of her nearly six thousand 
tons’ dead weight a trifle, to be played 
with at will. 

Accordingly, steps were taken to get 
her nearer the shore, and to aid this plan 
the divers began to dismantle the ship. 

First of all the guns and their shields, 
weighing about fifteen tons each, were 
slung out of her and salved. Then the 
divers, making great use of submarine 
pneumatic tools, got to work cutting om 
various other fittings. 

The great funnels were then cut off 
and hauled out; ventilators were treated 


similarly; the boats and davits were 
retrieved; and so the stripping of the ship 
went on to completion, not without many 
delays, for the tides ran very strongly, 
and the Gladiator was in an exposed posi- 
tion, so that often the divers could not 
work. 

Then came the stopping up of every 
opening in the vessel. Wooden covers 
were made to fit where the funnels had 
been, and wooden covers were made and 
fitted with bolts to every other opening in 
the ship until she was watertight—except 
for the gash in her side. 

To this the divers now turned their at- 
tention, and it was found that some of 
those great, thick armour-plates had 
folded down as though they were but tin- 
foil. 

To prevent any further damage to the 
hull, these ragged, jagged pieces were 
carefully blasted away with gelignite, 
after which two pontoons about fifty feet 
long, and each capable of lifting one hun- 
dred tons, were moored to the wreck to 
help ease her while an attempt was made 
to tow her inshore. 

A steam-dredger now came on the 
scene, and began to clear away the sand 
which the swirling waters had deposited 
in front of the ship’s bow, while five gun- 


boats, each carrying powerful steam- 
driven pumps, moored bow-on to the 
Gladiator, and waited while the divers 


placed the suction ends of the pumps in 
position. It was recognized that tugs 
alone would not be able to move that vast 
amount of metal, so two giant steam-cap- 
stans were erected ashore, and from them 
monster steel-wire ropes were 
stretched to the wreck, to which they 
were securely fastened. 

Vhe signal was given. All the pumps 
started to work, the cables stretched to 
the shore began to strain, and after a 
time the vessel started to slide and con- 
tinued to slide—for a distance of just six 
feet, when she stopped, owing to a pro- 
jecting part of the ship digging into the 
sand. So, to prevent her slipping back 
to deep water, the pumped-out compart- 
ments had to be refilled, and the wreck 
sank again! 

Another and another attempt was 
made. On one occasion one of the great 
cables strained from the ship to the 
shore snapped with a tremendous report. 
It was lucky no man was in the way as it 
fiashed, writhing like a lash, over the 
sea, for it would most certainly have cut 
him clean in two. 

Tripods were raised on the side of the 
sunken Gladiator, and by attaching cables 
to the masts and over the tops of the tri- 
pods it was sought to pull the ship up- 
right. Other pontoons were made, until 
seven, with a combined lifting-power of 
about one thousand tons, were fastened to 
the wreck. To assist the vessel still fur- 
there to right herself, pigs of iron weigh- 
ing 280 tons were placed on the keel. 

Gradually, inch by inch, the vessel be- 
gan to assume an upright position, but 
the upper deck was still several feet under 
water, and so the salvors, after considera- 
tion, determined to cover it in with a big 
coffer-dam. 

At length, after five months of dis- 
heartening work, the day of the grand 
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effort dawned. The pumps were started, 
and water began to pour from the ship. 
For hour after hour the pumping went 
on, and at last the salvors found that the 
six thousand tons of dead weight lying at 
the bottom of the Solvent were beginning 
to shift and rise. Pumping went on with 
unabated fury. The water, froma yellow 
color, turned to grey, and then to black. 
and the salvors knew they were getting to 
the bottom of the waters in the Gladiator. 
Bit by bit she rose until pontoons and 
pumps had conquered. The tugs fastened 
on to her, and very carefully, very slowly 
the little procession crept across the Sol- 
ent and nightfall saw the crippled 
Gladiator safe in Portsmouth harbor. 


Frederic Mistral 
Some Accounts of the Prov- 
encal Poet and His Work 


From The Outlook. 

There lately died at Muaillane in Pro 
France, 
charming in contemporar 
literature. He lived and died 
in that part of France known as Provence, 
the language 


ence, one of the most picturesque 


and figures 
was born, 
of which is akin to French, 
but so unlike it that the literature 

Provence must be translated into Frencl 


for the educated Frenchman. 

M ISTRAL was born in 1830, and as a 
4 very young man became associated 
with a group of young Frenchmen, who 
were his neighbors and friends, in study- 
ing, preserving, and reviving the Proven- 
cal language and literature. 

His most distinguished literary effort 
is his epic poem “Mireille,” which was 
crowned by the French Academy. Mistral 
wrote it first in Provencal, in which its 
title is “Mireio.” For the general reader 
we think his most delightful work is his 
autobiography, entitled in French 
“Mémoires et Récits.” This also was 
originally written in Provencal, and was 
“translated” by Mistral into French. As 
a matter of fact, Mistral wrote French 
with the skill and art of a literary mas- 
ter, but it was one of the expressions of 
his enthusiasm for Provencal to maintain 
the pleasant fiction thet he wrote in the 
old language of Provence, and merely 
“translated” when he put his creations 
into their French form. 

His story how Jarjaye got into para- 
dise and how St. Peter, St. Yves, St. 
Luke, and a cloud of cherubs conspired to 
get him out, since he manifestly did not 
belong there, is one of the most delightful 
folk tales that we know. The legend of 
the Divine Horse-shoer of Limousin, 
which Mistral relates, shows how the de- 
vout Catholic of Provence successfully 
combines comedy and reverence. 

The society which Mistral and his col- 
leagues established for the revival of Pro- 
vencal letters is called the Félibrige, and 
its members are known as Félibres. 

The spring of 1913 will long be remem- 
bered in the annals of Provence. For it 
was in May of that year, at the Festival 
of Sainte-Estelle, at Aix-en-Provence, 
that Frederic Mistral made his last great 
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appearance in the Félibrige. The soci- 
ety of Provencal poets fetes the spring 
every vear, but it is only once in seven 
vears that it publicly celebrates its 
boasted descent from the Troubadours. 
Seven is a mystic number for the Féli- 
brige; it was a group of seven young 
noets who—now just fifty years ago—met 
at Fonts¢gugne to pledge themselves to 
the Provencal renaissance. 

Mistral, the greatest of the original 

oup, had long been its sole surviving 
member, and Aix-en-Provence was made 
the seat of the 1913 festival because it 
was near enough to his village of Mail- 
lane for him to spend a day there without 
too great fatigue. Extraordinarily active 
and vigorous for a man of eighty-three, 
he had nevertheless reached his Olivades- 
his last published volume of verse (1910) 
takes its title from the last harvest of the 
Provencal year; and in the winter of 1913 
he had had his first serious illness. 

Aix is the university town of Provence, 
a place of old aristocratic and learned 
traditions—which date from the time of 
good King René, and earlier still—and 
there Mistral himself had studied law as 
a young man. 

Aix is usually the sleepiest corner of 
old Provence but her quiet streets were 
a gay and animated scene when the Féli- 
bres and their friends were in possession. 
The poets had come not only from every 
corner of Provence proper, but from othe: 
parts of Southern France whose dialects 
are closely allied to the Provencal. Aix 
greeted them warmly; old Provencal 
music was in the air; garlands decorated 
the fine old houses; and the least excuse 
was enough to start a farandole. 

Sunday the first day of th fetes began 
with a solemn mass in the Cathedral. In 
the afternoon thousands of people filled 
every inch of space in a large public gar- 
den enjoying a series of Provencal folk 
dances and getting their first sight of 
their lovely new queen, Mlle Marguerite 
Priolo who was distinguished by the an- 
gel-winged coif and quaint dress of her 
native Limousin. About her were 
grouped the prettiest daughters of Aix 
wearing the noble high-set coifs, the ker 
chiefs with their stiff inner folds of mus 
lin, the long silver earrings and crosses of 
Provence. Many women of all classes 
wore this costume all through the fetes 

Cannonades and music greeted Mistral’s 
arrival on Monday morning, and he looked 
indeed a splendid and heroic figure as he 
drove through the streets, with a body- 
guard of civic authorities, students, and 
officers of the Félibrige walking behind 
and crowds shouting themselves hoarse 
from the sidewalks. The spontaneous 
sincerity of popular feeling made Mis- 
tral’s years vanish away and his head in 
its broad-brimmed hat had all the fire and 
force that distinguished his early pic- 
tures. The students expressed common 
feeling when, unharnessing Mistral’s 
horses, they dragged him in triumph to 
the Law School. 

The address of the student leader and 
Mistral’s reply were very moving. A 
banquet followed and then the Félibres 
sat down at large tables in the Roman 
garden. The loving cup was passed round 
and Mistral’s splendid “Song of the Cup,” 
which symbolizes the common union and 

















faith of the Félibrige was sung by the 
whole company with the force of a solemn 
hymn. 

The day ended with the pretty cere- 
monies of the Court of Love. The crowd 
streamed into the garden, the late queen 
yielded her place to her successor who 
crowned her young consort, the Poet 
Laureate. 

Songs were sung and all the list of 
literary prizes were awarded to the men 
who had sent in their works to be judged. 
Mistral, sitting like a glorious patriarch 
in the midst of the flowery band of 
Queens and ex-Queens, embraced each 
prize-winner as he came on the platform. 
Was he repeating to himself the insistent 
refrain of his poem “The Countess”: “Ah 
if they knew how to listen to me—Ah, 
if they wished to follow me!”’ 


A Comparison of 
Sleuths 

Where English 

Methods of Crime Investi- 
gation Differ 


and French 


From the Strand Magazine. 


W E are all detectives to-day. No 
sooner does a mysterious crime 
take place than all the popular news 
papers in the land and a very large per- 
centage of their readers begin to look for 
clues. 

In the mid-Victorian novel of the sen- 
sational kind the detective was always a 
popular character. He was generally an 
unobtrusive person in plain clothes, who 
strolled about and smoked a cigar within 
easy gazing distance of the suspected 
party. 

The man from Scotland Yard, the in- 
telligent officer who had, as all Scotland 
Yard officers must do, risen from the 
ranks, was temporarily overshadowed 
when Mr. Sherlock Holmes took up the 
art of criminal detection along the lines 
of scientific deduction. 

Long before the coming of Sherlock 
Holmes several weekly papers enjoying 
huge circulations had provided themselves 
with a “crime investigator.” The news- 
paper “investigator,” while apparently 
conducting inquiries on his own account, 
was generally in very close touch with 
certain official detectives, who, while giv- 
ing the pressman a good deal of infor- 
mation that there was no reason. they 
should withhold from him, very frequently 
used him and his paper for quite legiti- 
mate purposes. 

The journalist in this 
specializes in criminal investigation has 
to be far more circumspect than his 
Parisian confrere. 

In France the journalist interviews wit- 
nesses and publishes their statements 
even while the case is sub judice. The 
French journalist is even permitted to 
interview the prisoner immediately after 
his arrest, and the French Press occasion- 
ally condemns the accused person long 
before the juge d’instruction has finished 
the preliminary inquiries. 
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Here a person is at once told that any- 
thing he may say will be taken down in 
writing and used in evidence against him. 
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nesses, inquire into his past life and his 
present associations, and generally to 
“turn him inside out” before deciding 
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The 
Promise of Wheat 


It is Predicted that there will 
be a Crop of Fall and Winter 
Wheat in the U.S. of 
about 1,000 Millions 


From The Literary Digest. 


Investors and financiers in Canada will 
be interested in the discussions going on in 
the American papers as to the wheat crops 
for this year. It is fully understood that 
many slips occur between the cup and the 
lip but these little plays with estimates and 
probabilities make very readable matter. 


HE most recent advices as to the con- 
dition of the wheat crop this year 
fully bear out the earlier ones; indeed, 
there are grounds for believing that the 
Government estimates may be exceeded. 
Observers declare that a combined crop 
of spring and winter wheat, amounting to 
900 million bushels, “ seems almost a cer- 
tainty ”"—that is, providing no serious 
devastating agencies get to work, such 
as drought, excessive rain in the harvest- 
ing period, and black rust. That there 
will be a large surplus for export seems 
beyond question. That some grounds exist 
for a still larger crop than 900 million 
bushels has been pointed out by a writer 
in the New York Times Annalist. He 
names as a possibility a round billion 
bushels. 

“The largest spring-wheat yield ever 
recorded in this country was in 1912, when 
the farmers of the North-West harvested 
330,000,000 bushels. The acreage from 
which that crop was gathered was not so 
large, by a considerable margin, as that 
which has been seeded this season. If 
70,000,000 bushels can be added to the 
1912 total this year, and the winter crop 
turns out as large as now indicated, the 
billion-bushel wheat harvest will have 
been achieved. A crop of that size will 
mark a new epoch in the history of the 
country’s agriculture. It has been made 
possible by the rapid development of new 
farming lands, both in the South-West 
and the North-West, along with improved 
methods of agriculture. The big winter 
wheat yields indicated in Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Missouri, experts who have 
been making a close study of conditions 
in those States declare, are in a measure 
the result of the efforts in recent years to 
teach farmers to raise crops scientific- 
ally.” 

“ Holland,” a well-known writer for 
The Wall Street Journal, declares that a 
harvest of this size, which is “ higher than 
experts have ever named,” is a fair pos- 
sibility. He says: 

“Recent information tends to confirm 
the belief that in the United States there 
is to be harvested of winter wheat more 
bushels than the combined average har- 
vest of winter and spring wheat for the 
past five or six years. Some weeks must 


pass before there can be a fairly reason- 
able estimate of the spring-wheat har- 
vest, but the information now at hand 
justifies the hope that unless there be 
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serious climatic disturbances this harvest 
will be a very large one. 

“Therefore it is within the range of 
possibilities, even probabilities, that there 
will be garnered this year between 900,- 
000,000 and 1,000,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. There does not appear to have 
been any attempt upon a_ nation-wide 
scale to practise highly scientific wheat 
cultivation. There has been steady im- 
provement in the cultivation of wheat, but 
not enough fully to explain the prospect 
for the 1914 harvest. 

“The experts, Mr. Hill among them, 
have been accustomed to say that in Eng 
land wheat is cultivated so as to yield 
about thirty bushels an acre, although the 
soil of England has been under cultiva 
tion a thousand years or more. Fourteen 
bushels an acre have been the average 
wheat production in the United States 
in recent years. Mr. Hill believes that 
the production should be at least 100 per 
cent. greater. It must be greater if we 
are to rely upon our own soil for wheat, 
which is the grain food of highly civilized 
people. 








No one can tell at this time whether: 
the promise of an enormous yield of wheat 
is due to an ephemeral spurt or whethe: 
it does not point to large increase in the 
wheat harvests hereafter. Of course, 
climatic conditions have been favorable, 
although this is not believed wholly to 
explain the promise of a great increase. 
This promised harvest, should the promise 
be realized, will be of very beneficial in- 
fluence in stimulating business and in its 
efect upon our money markets. It should 
provide a greater surplus for exportation 
than any that we have had in recent 
years. It should serve considerably to in 
crease our visible trade balance.” 

The influence such a crop is likely to 
exert on general trade and transportation 
interests is discussed by a writer in the 
New York Evening Post, who raises the 
question whether this crop is likely to 
supersede politics, legislation, and the 
Mexican situation as an influence for 
prosperity. He recalls past experiences 
with bumper crops as follows: 

“In the twenty-five years before 1913 
we had half a dozen wheat crops of a sen- 
sationally record-breaking sort. One was 
harvested in 1891, when the crop stood 
200,000,000 bushels above the year before 
and 111,000,000 over the previous maxi 
mum. It was the year after London’s 
‘Baring panic’; our own markets were 
overstrained and our currency disordered 
in a way that made serious trouble, tw« 
years later. Yet the great wheat crop 
of 1891 for nearly a year completely re- 
versed the situation; it was a season of 
sharp recovery. 

“In 1898 we were plunged in the Span- 
ish War; of our great corporations, a 
good part had been bankrupted in 1893 
and had just emerged from reorganiza- 
tion. Just then came the second ‘ bum- 
per wheat crop’ of the period The yield 
ran 145,000,000 bushels beyond 1897 and 
64,000,000 beyond the previous high re- 
cord. Following a famine year in Europe, 
it started the ball of prosperity rolling, 
even before the Spanish War was over. 

“Tn 1901 the huge stock-jobbing boom 
had been violently arrested, first by the 
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Northern Pacific panic in May, then py 
the corn-crop failure in July and August, 
then by McKinley’s assassination in Sep- 
tember. Many people expected an im- 
mediate financial reaction. But we raised 
a wheat crop 73,000,000 bushels above 
any previous harvest; the financial and 
industrial boom continued, and the reck- 
oning did not come until 1903. 

“The year 1906 was a year of pro 
digious strain of capital, with credit close 
to the breaking point; the year 1909 came 
in close sequence to the great panic of the 
3ut in each year the twelve- 
month came to its end with great indus- 
trial activity, and by no means the least 
important reason was that the wheat 
crop of each year to heights never 


decade. 


rose 
approached at any other season except 
i901. The bumper wheat crop of 1912 
epeated the story, and led the way to the 
ndoubted trade revival of the 
months. 


harvest 


“ Of 1913, when all of these other wheat 
vields were surpassed, yet 
perity certainly did not follow, it is not 


when pros- 


o easy to draw conclusions. The corn 
rop shortage was a serious offset; the 
condition of financial Europe perhaps a 
greater Now, however, comes the 
prospect of another and an even large) 
vield, and the precedent of 1913 must at 
east be measured against the precedents 
of 1912, 1909, 1906, 1901, 1898, and 1891.” 
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Man 150.000 Years Old 


R. HANS RECK, of the Geological 
M Institute of Berlin University has 
discovered at Oldoway in the north of 
German East Africa, a human 
which he computes to be 150,000 years old. 
He brought the skull home with him 
among his linen for greater safety, while 
the rest of the skeleton and the animal 
remains found near it are still upon their 
way. 


skeleton 


It is a wonderful skull and wonderfully 
preserved. It is long and narrow, with an 
inmistakable negroid jaw, and the back 
of the head finely developed and deep. 
The ribs and breast are akin to those of 
an ape, but the skull is unmistakably 
human. 

There are indications that the muscles 
of the neck were enormously strong and 
that the man did not walk quite upright. 
His thirty-six teeth are complete and 
beautifully preserved. There are marks 
upon them as if they had been filed. The 
formation of the eye-sockets and the 
bridge of the nose is akin to that of the 
primitive African bushman. 

The man was found lying on his back 
with his head turned over to the right, 
his hands before his face, and his legs 
drawn up in a crouching position. _Dr. 
feck is almost certain that the position 
is not one of burial. On the spot where 
the man was found there was once a lake 
and it is conjectured that the man was 
drowned. The body was gradually cov- 
ered with deposits of sand and chalk 
which in the course of centuries turned 
into the volcanic tufa in which the skele- 
ton was found. 
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ort-Story Writing 
a at Seater Seenene A. the pie One student writes: ‘‘I know that you 
A ory, form, structure, and writing of the ; 
Short-Story taught’ by Dr. J” Berg will be pleased when Tl tell you that I have 
Esenwein, Editor of Lippincott’s Magazine just received a check for $125 from ‘Every- 
entered hig ia mee body's’ for a humorous story. They ask 
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if they wou’ 1 turn their talents to account, very grateful to Dr. Esenwein. 
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ceeded? And the success their letters in all over One Hundred Home Study 
Prove is practical, It means recognition, Courses, many of them under professors in 
accepted manuscripts and checks from Harvard, Brown, Cornell, and other leading 
editors. colleges. 
250-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
Dr. Esenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Dept. 528, Springfield, Mass. 
The Canadian Acad f Music, Limited 
e Lanadian Academy o usic, Limite 
PRESIDENT MANAGER MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Lieut.-Col. A. E. Gooderham Altred Bruce Peter C. Kennedy 
Ask for Syllabus giving full details of Examinations in Piano 
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Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, England 


Large well-ventilated house, pieasantly sit- 
uated. Highly qualified staff of Canadian 
and European teachers The curriculum 
shows close touch with modern thought 
and education. Preparation for matricula- 
tion examinations. Special attention given 
to individual needs. Outdoor games. Rink. 


New Prospectus from MISS STUART 
School Re-opens September 10th. 
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Building UptheInfant Character 


By DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The development of the infant mind is 
a wonderful thing. Parents have a grave re sponsibility in watch- 
ing and directing the budding intellect. The future of the ch ild 
is often decided during the years of early childhood. Encour- 
agement will lead to a healthy development, while coercion or 


harsh treatment will discourage 


the child and hurt beyond 


repair the growth of the reasoning powers. In the accompany- 
ing article Dr. Marden gives a straight talk on the duty of par- 


ents, with some sound advice. 


child, that I could not be any hap- 
pier unless I could grow.” 

It was N. P. Willis who added to the 
beatitudes, “Blessed are the joy-makers” ; 
and if all parents understand that the 
child’s mission is to keep joy alive in the 
world, children universally would be the 
object of our greatest tenderness and 
reverence. - 

Alas! how few parents are awake to 
their sacred trust! Until recently chil- 
dren were looked upon as chattels. They 
were brought up with the idea that they 
had no special individuality, and precious 
few rights which “grown-ups” felt bound 
to respect. A generation ago, even, they 
were often flogged and cruelly treated. 

Many fathers seem to think that their 
career is the great thing in their lives, but 
really the most serious business they are 
ever given to do is the training of their 
children. The state is beginning to dis- 
cover that children are a tremendous asset 
which it can not afford to allow to run 
to waste through neglect, bad rearing, or 
bad training on the part of parents or 
teachers; that the vast sum spent in our 
criminal trials and in maintaining peni- 
tentiaries, institutions for defectives and 
reformatories, would be largely done 
away with, if children were properly 
trained and educated. Even from a mone- 
tary standpoint, the making of useful 
citizens would mean untold increase of 
wealth, by rendering productive what are 
not only non-productive, but also enor- 
mously expensive encumbrances. This 
new emphasis on the civic value of child- 
hood calls for improved methods in child- 
rearing. 

Only the happiest children can make the 
happiest and most useful citizens. Play is 
to the child what sunshine is to the plant. 
Children cannot have too much heart sun- 
shine, too much love. They thrive on play 
and fun. It is their normal food, and the 
home is the place above all others where 
they should get an abundance of it. 

Most homes are far too serious. Why 
not let the children play and frolic to their 
hearts’ content? They will get ruds 
enough, hard knocks out in the world; 
they will get enough of the seamy side of 
life. Let them at least be just as happy as 
parents can make them while at home, so 
that however unfortunate their later ex- 
periences, they can look back upon their 
home as the happiest spot on earth. 

If children are allowed to give vent to 
all that is joyous and happy and spon- 
taneous in their natures, they will be in- 


“7 AM so full of happiness,” said a 


finitely more likely to blossom out into 
helpful men and women, instead of se- 
date, suppressed, sad-faced individuals. 
Children who are encouraged in self-ex- 
pression through their play instinct will 
not only make much more normal human 
beings, but will make better business men, 
better professional men, better citizens, 
better men and women generally. They 
will succeed better and have a nobler in- 
fluence in the world. Joy and fun are 
great developers, calling out our richest 
resources, educating our fuller powers. 

Unattractive, cheerless homes, and 
harsh, unsympathetic parents, are re- 
sponsible for a large part of the misery, 
the unhappiness, wretchedness and crime 
of the world, and the frightful conditions 
of the submerged class. 

There is many a poor wretch in the 
failure army to-day who can trace his 
failure and disappointment to early dis- 
couragement. If a father wants to get 
the most out of his child, he can not do it 
by cramping him, by watching him all the 
time, or by criticizing him. Children be- 
come so discouraged by being constantly 
denounced, scolded, and perpetually re- 
minded of their shortcomings, that they 
loose confidence completely in themselves, 
and even their self-respect. 

A poor boy who had been taken from 
the slums to a boys’ farm home, and who 
had been told all his life that he was good- 
for-nothing, said to the other boys: “I 
dunno nothin’ and I allus did. My parents 
allus tole me I wuz nobody and never 
would be.” 


These denunciations so discourage a 
boy after a while that he does not care, 
and does not try to do his best. Then, of 
course, his standards drop and he de- 
terlorates. 

Many a parent talks to his boy in this 
fashion: “Now hurry up, you young good- 
for-nothing. What makes you so slow and 
stupid? Why don’t you get a move on? 
You’ll never amount to anything, any- 
way!” 

It is a dangerous thing to destroy a 
child’s self-faith. It is fatal to make him 
think that he can never make anything 
of himself. 

Parents do not realize how easy it is 
to imprint indelibly upon the plastic, im- 
pressionable mind of a child a picture 
that will curse his whole life. How often 
mothers and fathers tell visitors what a 
“little terror,” what a “good-for-nothing,” 
or a “bad boy” John is. They little thing 
that this curse brand can never be entirely 
erased from a child’s mind. Cruel cutting 
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remarks are like initials carved in the 
green young sapling, which deepen and 
widen with age. 

Children are very easily discouraged; 
their progress is to a great extent depen- 
dent upon praise. Approbation is the 
strongest possible motive with them. They 
will do anything for a parent or teacher 
who believes in them, encourages them, 
and tries to heip them; but disparagement 
disheartens them and they succumb under 
continual nagging and scolding. Their 
little sky is easily clouded. 

If a child has great weaknesses or grave 
faults, he should not be constantly re- 
minded of them. Parents or teachers 
should see the ideal side—the best things 
in the children, and dwell on these. Peo- 
ple, young or old, can best be reached by 
appealing to the divine in them; but hu- 
man nature rebels against antagonism, 
denunciation, criticism, and scolding. 

If one has a particularly dull child or a 
stupid pupil, he should not be continually 
reminding him of his deficiences. Older 
people should not forget that many of our 
greatest men and women were, in the es- 
timation of those about them, very slow, 
stupid children. 

One should hesitate to condemn a child 
who is slow in developing, and even ap- 
parently dull and indolent. He may 
simply be struggling to find himself. The 
wise parent or teacher will help him to 
self-discovery; feel for him in his diffi- 
culties, for they are very real to him, and 
he may be suffering intensely when an un- 
sympathetic person would think him 
merely lazy. He may be growing so fast 
that all his energies are exhausted in the 
growing processes. 

Instead of constantly calling a boy’s at- 
tention to what he lacks, to his unfortu- 
nate traits, teachers should encourage him 
by telling him that he was not made for 
failure, but for success and happiness; 
that he was made to hold up his head in 
the world, not to go around sneaking and 
apologizing, doubting his ability. He 
should be told what he can do, not what 
he can’t. Parents should substitute as- 
surance for timidity, replace doubt with 
confidence, and they will soon find that 
they have a new boy, with a new purpose, 
new determination. When they have 
planted hope instead of discouragement, 
confidence in the place of doubt, courage 
in the place of timidity, they will have 
won a great victory in a boy’s life. 

Many parents and teachers know how 
boys will work like troopers under encour- 
agement and praise. There must be no 
obstruction, no ill-feeling between the 
teacher and the pupil, if the best results 
are to be obtained. Pupils will do any- 
thing for a teacher who is always kind 
and considerate, and shows an interest in 
them, but a cross, fractious, nagging one 
so arouses their antagonism that he often 
proves a fatal bar to their progress. 

Not long ago a boy asked his mother 
this question: “Mother, haven’t I been a 
good boy to-day?” 

“Yes, my son, a very good boy. Why do 
you ask me?” 

“Oh, because you told father how bad 
I was the other day, and I thought it only 
fair that you should tell him how good 
I have been to-day.” 
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Just note the graceful outline 
one of the “Penetang L 


to see them for yourself tells the story more completely They are built on the safety first 
idea, Without sacrifice of speed Every launch of the “Penetang Line” is perfectly constructed 
even to the smallest detail—a very handsome, comfortable and spacious craft. They combine 
reliability, simplicity and speed; equipped with a powerful tested engine You will realize a 
greater sense of pride and satisfaction owning one of the “Penetang Line.” 


You are protected by an absolute guarantee of satisfaction, workmanship, material 
and perfectness of design. Our catalog “G"” will show you more fully the special 
features of these launches. Your investigation will prove. All orders filled at once. 


The Gidley Boat Co., Limited, 


Torento Show Room, 117 Bay St. 


Penetang, Ontario, Canada 
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The most efficient and economical illumination for the home is that supplied by a r 
Fairbanks-Morse Electric Lighting System. Can be quickly and easily installed @ 
in any building, without injury to walls, floors or ceilings. Made in many sizes. r 

Suitable for the country and suburban home, country club, church or store. y 


Write for full particulars. Ask also for catalugue on water systems. ¥ 


Address Dept. 16. 
The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co., Limited 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary 
uebec Ottawa Regina Edmonton 
St. John - Hamilton Saskatoon Vancouver 

Ft. William Victoria 



































The Canoe that made Toronto famous 
SPEEDY DURABLE SEAWORTHY 





The Canoe of Distinction—“ A DEAN” 


What would add more zest to your summer life than a good canoe? A “DEAN” is the pride of 


the water; it is different from the ordinary The neat, perfect design, fine finish, speed and 
safety recommends it to every particular buyer. Our speed model has held the championships 
for several years 


Be sure and look over our 1914 catalog “D,” showing many designs and models, 


before you make your decision. 
WALTER DEAN, Foot of York Street, TORONTO, ONT. 
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tire English language at your absolute command. The 
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It is all too easy to condemn what is 
wrong in a child and take it for granted 
that the good will take care of itself and 
needs no comment. 

A certain mother has reared her chil- 
dren entirely upon this plan of praise. 
She never lets an opportunity go by for 
commending them for doing well, for ap- 
preciating their efforts to do right. This 
she says, has infinitely more influence 
with them than perpetual scolding. 

“Don’ts” injure more children, dwarf 
and discourage more children than almost 
anything else. Through the use of harsh 
methods, highly organized, sensitive chil- 
dren have often been ruined by those who 
do not understand the child nature and 
who scold and nag and bully children into 
obedience. Children treated thus invari- 
ably become sullen, obstinate, irrespon- 
sive. 

Very few teachers or parents know how 
to bring out the best in a delicate, shrink- 
ing child. Such a child, so often extreme- 
ly nervous and high strung, is usually mis- 
understood by every member of the 
family, even by the mother. 

There are parents, and especially 
mothers, who make a point of correcting 
children in public places or before others, 
because they think that the humiliation 
will teach them a lesson. Nobody who 
has not suffered the agony of such experi 
ences can realize the terrible sense of 
mortification, the embarrassment, the dis- 
tress, such treatment costs a_ sensitive 
child. Children suffer for days after being 
held up to public ridicule and shame. 

A teacher once punished a small boy by 
making him sit in her lap before the whole 
school. Of course, all the pupils laughed 
at him. He was terribly mortified and 
did not get over the disgrace for months 
It was a long time before he could look 
the other boys and girls in the face. 

The fact is that most parents and 
teachers do not realize the difficulties of 
child life. Children are easily disappoint- 
ed, they are easily crushed under denun- 
ciation, because they have not developed 
a life philosophy sufficient to fall back 
upon when things look dark. When they 
are discouraged they are completely dis- 
heartened, because they have not had the 
experience which comes from many dis- 
appointments born of contact with the 
world. 

It is perfectly possible, through the 
power of suggestion, to develop in chil- 
dren faculties upon which health, success, 
and happiness depend. Most of us know 
how dependent our efficiency is upon our 
moods, our courage, our hope. If the 
cheerful faculties were brought out and 
largely developed in childhood, it would 
change our whole outlook upon life and 
we would not drag through years of half- 
heartedness, discouragement and mental 
anguish, our steps dogged by fear, appre- 
hension, anxiety and disappointment. 

Every kind, sympathetic mother 
whether she realizes it or not, is constant- 
ly using the power of suggestion in rear- 
ing her children, in healing all their little 
hurts. She kisses the bumps and bruises 
and tells the child all is well again, and 
he is not only comforted but really be- 
lieves that the kiss has magic to cure the 
injury. The mother is constantly antidot- 
ing and neutralizing the child’s little 


troubles and discords by giving him the 
opposite thought. 

The parent who wants his child to be 
brave and strong, should hold the brave 
thought. What is suggested to others 
tends to develop corresponding qualities 
in them. He should think of the child as 
brave, courageous, strong, and self-re- 
liant. Everybody knows how lives are 
molded by the pictures which are present- 
ed to the mind during the plastic years 
when everything makes such a vivid im- 
pression. Suggestions born of anger, 
criticism, or animal suggestions can 
rever call out the godlike in a child. 

Fifty years ago a boy’s attention was 
kept upon the wrong state of things, upon 
the bad, upon the evil, a large part of the 
time. The minister was always preaching 
about the terrible things that would hap- 
pen to people who did wrong; was con- 
stantly commenting upon the depravity 
of the race and the fall of man. Now the 
tendency is the other way. People hear a 
the pulpit about the 
good, and less about the bad. They do 
not hear so much about the result of their 
awful mistakes; the good is magnified, 
the evil seldom emphasized. 

The parent’s mind is like a magnet, 
which attracts the qualities in the child 
similar to those which are projected into 
the child’s mind. If the good thought, the 
eneerful, sympathetic, cnaritable, mag- 
nanimous thought, the industrious 
thought, the honest thought, can be held 
long enough and constantly enough in a 
child’s mind, he is almost sure to grow up 
into a normal, successful man. 

The child’s self-confidence should be 
buttressed in every possible way; not but 
that he should be taught to overestimate 
his ability and his possibilities, but the 
idea that he is God’s child, that he is heir 
to the infinite inheritance, magnificent 
possibilities, should be instilled into the 
very marrow of his being. 

[f parents would appeal always to the 
livine natures in their children, if they 
would think of them as the divine beings 
God intenaed them to be, instead of the 
burlesque creatures which our low and 
inworthy thought brings out, they could 
develep the sublime, the beautiful side of 
youth. 


creat deal more 


It is wonderful what a powerful influ- 
ence the little courage plays, and the jus- 
tice piays, the social plays, and the courte- 

y plays in the kindergartens have. Chil- 
dren in the slums who are brought up in 
Fomes of darkness and squalor and 
wretchedness, and who never get a 
glimpse of better things, go home from 
the kindergarten, after they have been 
practising the social plays, the good-man- 
ners play, and carry into their homes new 
ideals They become polite and gentle. 
Chey salute everybody courteously. And 
their parents say that, in many cases, they 
entirely revolutionize their homes by their 
kindergarten ideals. : 

The greatest thing in the rearing and 
education of a child is to develop his 
natural, normal, joyous self-expression. 
Yet how seldom are boys and girls trained 
perfectly along natural lines, so thac there 
is no repression, restraint or cramping of 
taculties, and self-expression is free, na- 
tural, untrammeled. Perhaps the majori- 
ty of children are warped and twisted by 
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being forced to do things instead of being 
led by motives that will make them 
anxious to do them. 

When a child does not show enthusiasm 
in his study, in his work, there is some- 
thing wrong, for enthusiasm and bubbling 
buoyancy are as natural to child life as 
song to the bird. You must free from 
drudgery a child’s study or work if you 
would have him get the most out of it. 

President Eliot says: “The aim in 
modern education is joy and gladness in 
achievement. I need not say that freedom 
is necessary to this joy. Schools used to 
set children doing things they could not 
do well. That is the unpardonable sin in 
educational administration. It is not for 
the happiness of the children only that 
this new motive—to increase joy—has 
come to bless us. It brings new happiness 
to the teacher also. It is a means of happi- 
ness for everybody throughout life. As 
1 result of the advent of this new policy 
we are learning not to use with children 
a motive that will not work when the chil- 
dren are grown up. To be sure, we must 
admit that this doctrine condemns almest 
all the school discipline of the past, and 
much of the family discipline; but the 
future will not mind that, if it finds the 
new doctrine beneficent.” 

Already the world is learning that it 
cannot force power out of any human be- 
ing, that compulsion brings out the worst, 
attraction calls forth the best. The great 
achievements of the world have been 
spontaneous; they have been joy achieve- 
ments even in the barest poverty. 


RADIUM IN THE UPPER 
ATMOSPHERE 


liess, of the Vienna Radium Institute, 
has recently published the results of some 
remarkable experiments. He has investi- 
gated the penetrating radiation which 
occurs in the upper atmosphere by means 
of balloon ascents, and he arrives at the 
startling conclusion that at a height ex 
ceeding 2,000 meters there is a rapid in- 
crease in the intensity of the penetrating 
rays. At these heights the penetrating 
rays from the earth itself would be ab- 
solutely negligible, while that from the 
radium emanation in the air, which has 
its origin in the earth and is of limited 
life, must be, at any rate, less than at the 
surface. So that it would seem we must 
assume some extra-terrestrial source for 
these radiations. The conclusion that a 
great part of the penetrating radiation 
cannot come from the known radio-active 
constituents of the earth and atmosphere 
is one that must evoke general interest 
and calls for the further radio-active ex- 
ploration of the upper atmosphere. 


In replacing a railroad trestle recently 
burned along the north shore of Great 
Salt Lake, engineers found the piles per- 
fectly sound after forty-three years of 
service, due to the timbers being im- 
pregnated with salt from the lake. 
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This wonderful portable gas solves the problem of 
LIGHT, HOT-WATER AND COOKING forthe summer 
home. It is easy to instal, economical, absolutely safe 
and non-asphyxiating. 







If you are building or altering your country house, or looking for the 
best way to light it, Blaugas is exactly what you want. It is sold by 
the pound and shipped in steel bottles. To light an ordinary house 
of six rooms costs about $3.36 per month (this is a winter estimate). 
The steady pressure and richness of Blaugas make it ideal for 
cooking and water heating. 


Blaugas gives your country home all the benefits of city gas. Don’t 
imagine it is an expensive luxury—the opposite—it is the cheapest 
isolated system known, far cheaper than electricity to maintain and 
instal. It takes about five minutes to attach a full bottle and there 
is no more trouble and worry about your light and heat. 


Write for particulars to— 


THE CANADIAN BLAUGAS CO. LIMITED 


EASTERN TOWNSHIPS BANK BUILDING - - MONTREAL, P. Q 
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worth knowing. 
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"Tis Scarlet 


By WILFRID HUBBARD 


EDITOR’S NOTE .—Here is a story of unusual 
power, the recital of what happens when the veneer 
of civilization warps of} in the heat of passion and 
The writer is new to 
MacLean readers. He has the power of grasping 


primitive nature pre vails. 


N the midst of the woods by a big 

spruce tree, the brown bear stopped 

short in his aimless amble and sniffed. 
Something was happening—or had hap- 
pened. 

It wasn’t the staccato yelping of a 
company of wolves who were running 
around in circles, snarling and snapping; 
that’s the way they have of palming off 
ten as a hundred. Bruin knew it and 
heeded them not. Yet whether the wolves 
came nearer or dashed off further, it was 
to the Laugh they returned; the Laugh 
was always the centre of their circle. 
He knew there was not much danger or 
the curs would not be there. He guessed 
they were trying to work their fury into 
courage to attack some helpless thing 
near at hand. So he turned from his 
path and headed straight into the chorus 
of Hell Regained. The wolves saw him 
and dashed away to a safe distance— 
for they feared the lumbering bear with 
a wholesome fear—and gave a superb 
rendering of Inferno Fortissimo. 

In a small clearing a man lay, quite 
still. His forehead was deep in the 
grass; and onto the green ran scarlet. 

“Blood!” sniffed Bruin. He knew what 
it was. 

A few paces behind the silent figure 
in the grass was a man who sat in a 
queerly cramped posture and who was 
waving his arms about and laughing a 
high falsetto—a strange key for a man. 

“Fighting!” grunted Bruin, as he 
shambled on. It was no place for such 
as he when men fell out. 

On the next evening, he passed that 
way again. The wolves were still exe- 
cuting the devils’ fandango around a de- 
creasing circle. The central object still 
lay unmoved, but the red stream was 
turning to black; and the other still sat 
in the same place and in the same 
cramped position. This time he saw 

Bruin but he did not rise or run—just 
laughed with the cracked crescendo of the 
harrowing hyena. 

“Fighting still,” sniffed Bruin; and 
shambled on again. 


* . * 


A man sat in a log hut on an upturned 
box, carefully polishing the barrels of a 
gun so that they shone like a mirror. 
While holding the gun up in front of 
him, he suddenly stiffened and looked 
with fixed attention at the glistening 
barrel. Then quietly and carefully he 
nut the gun down and turning, faced a 
stranger who stood in the doorway, cov- 
ering him with a gun. 


in 


Ilubbard’s work. 


“Got yer, Steve,” said the intruder. 

“That’s my name.” 

“Got yer twice then—if your name’s 
really Steve. Look y’ere, I could have 
let daylight in your back and you’d never 
have knowed who done it.” 

“That’s so,” said Steve, coolly and 
easily, “and you could let it in front 
way’s now.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, a heavy 
black-avised fellow, lowering his arm, 
“T ain’t going to now. Leastways I 
don’t know that I am. Only you should 
be more careful. I might have done it 
for fun. Some days I should have done 
it if it looked like getting something, but 
there ain’t enough here, by the look of 
it, to warrant the risk. ’Sides, I want 
someone to talk to. You should have 
ears and eyes even if you do live in the 
woods.” 

“T heard you ten minutes ago,” said 
the man called Steve. “I could see you 
fix your horse up to the balsam before 
you crept down. I had a good look at 
your picture in the gun barrels, before 
I turned round.” 

“Then why didn’t you get the drop 
first?” said the other. 

“What for?” asked Steve. 

“What for!” answered the man. “Why 
for self-protection. There’s nobody with- 
in a score or more miles from here. How 
do you know what sort I am?” 

“You ain’t got any evil intentions, 
have you?” asked Steve. “If so, let’s 
get on with it and get it over.” 

The stranger dropped the point of his 
revolver and regarded Steve with slack- 
jawed wonderment. 

“You’re a queer one,” he said. “What 
are you, a bluffer, an out-and-out cool 
’un or a ninny?” 

“You haven’t hit me off yet,” answered 
Steve. “Guess you'll want a drink. I'll 
get it but don’t shoot while I’ve got the 
bottle. Glass cuts.” 

“Well,” said the other, “you’re queer 
right enough. I’ll have a drink. You 
don’t value life much, do you?” 

“Ask yourself what the value of it 
is,” answered Steve, “when it has to be 
lived out here twenty miles from the 
nearest point with nothing but howling 
coyotes for companions. I can’t make 
out how you wandered here.” 

“Neither can I,” said the man. “TI just 
seemed to be drawed right along. I’ve 
wandered off the trail all day and now 
I guess I’m clean lost.” 

“That’s strange,” mused Steve. “I’ve 
sort of been expecting you ever since sun- 
rise. I wasn’t surprised when I saw 
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the essentials of a big situation and has prese nted 
the story with a vivid style that at times attains to 
the height of dramatic prese ntation. 
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you but I don’t know you from Adam.” 

“My name’s Jake. Somehow I think 
I’ve seen you somewhere or other. Ever 
been to the Peace Country? Or on to 
the Yukon? Well, maybe it was up in 
the gold country somewhere. That’s 
where I’ve come from now. They don’t 
seem to love me just at present; so I 
left. You’re a trapper I suppose?” 

“They call me one,” answered Steve, 
“but I ain’t really. I don’t trap. I 
shoot. See those few skins? That’s all 
I’ve got in six weeks. If I’d been trap- 
ping, I’d have had scores.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

“It’s cruel,” said Steve, “horribly and 
wantonly cruel. I can’t do it. It ain’t 
fair.” 


” 


Jake laughed, a course guffaw with an 
ugly note of derision in it. 

“You’re a softy!” he said. “I can see 
you'll never be no good so long as you're 
alive. Why man I’ve been at the trap- 
ping game too. It’s funny to see the 
little marten roll himself up all in a ball 
and starve to death with one paw just 
caught. Do you know, a lynx will live 
for weeks without food or water when 
caught. I’ve tried ’em. How I’ve 
laughed at the ways dead falls catch 
bears. 3ut you want a steel trap for 
real trouble.” 

“That may be what’s worrying me,” 
said Steve. “It’s the only kind of trap 
I’ve got. I don’t like it but I had to get 
it. You see I want a bear bad. There’s 
one or two about but I can’t get a decent 
pop at them. I believe they know I 
don’t trap; and that’s why I’m sure to 
get one in time.” 

“Hope you’ve got a strong chain and 
a heavy drag-pole,” said Jake. “That’s 
where the fun come in. Lord, what 
queer things they will do to get rid of 
it. Of course when they start off with 
the trap, the drag-pole soon gets up by 
trees or boulders and they don’t get far. 
Not many, but some, tear through miles 
and get finally all tangled up in the chain 
and drag-pole, and lie in some shrubbery. 
But you can easily trace them. It is no 
good fastening to a_ stake or a tree. 
Their first great jump to get away when 
the teeth close, sometimes tears their 
paw off. Sometimes they’ll even climb 


. tree, and when the pole’s entangled, will 
throw themselves down, trusting their 
weight will jerk the claw out. I’ve found 
them stunned or bleeding to death on the 
ground, their paws still suspended in the 
air. I’ve seen them hanging by it, moan- 
It’s real fun to see 


ing like lost souls. 
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live bears hanging like toys on Christ- 
mas trees.” 

“Real horrible,” said Steve. “That’s 
what it is. I ain’t got a drag-pole. I’ve 
fixed the chain to a young sapling that 
an elephant couldn’t uproot. Besides 
I’ve got an old gun tied so that it must 
explode when the trap’s touched. That 
will be the signal for me to go and shoot 
the poor creature.” 

“Well of all the poor, chicken-hearted 
sucklings, you certainly do take the 
cake,” said Jake, with a scorn that verged 
on incredulity. “You mustn't let senti- 
ment interfere with business, or waste 
your time about who suffers or what suf- 
fers, so long as you don’t. I’ve handled 
bigger game than bear—and roughly 
too. 1 told you they didn’t love me around 
where I come from last, didn’t I, Softy? 
I’ll tell you why. A few years ago, a 
regular Peach lived there. You know 
what I mean. Her name was Mimi. Get 
that? It’s a good name. Mimi Scott it 
was in full. She was a good girl too, I 
reckon. You ought to have seen her hair, 
black as a raven’s plume; it would have 
fallen to her ankles let loose. The only 
one she cared for at all until I buzzed 
around, was a quiet, plain little chap 
who they say could speak of nothing, not 
even of himself. He was pointed out to 
me once, passing a saloon I was in. He 
didn’t know me or my game, and never 
did, but I sent after him to come and 
liquor up, but he never came. They say 
that he was too slow for anything. But 
I tell you he certainly loved that girl. 
He didn’t gush—just loved, that’s all. A 
word from her and they say if it had 
been her wish he would have just gone 
off and died. So I hadn’t much to beat, 
had I? In three weeks I had her over 
the other side of the line, and in six I 
was dead tired of her. I didn’t let 
sentiment stand in the way of letting her 


know it. She went home. Hell, but I 
treated her rough, sure enough. Well, 
what do you think, when she came to 


see the other guy again she found that 
she loved him. He never knew but she 
confessed it before she died.” 

“Died,” repeated Steve. His face had 
gone suddenly white. 

“Yes, she died right enough. First 
time I ever heard tell of any one doing 
it of a broken heart. She just asked him 
to go away—and gave no reason. Sure 
enough he went. I went over to the old 
place a while back and they cut up 
rough, some of them. I didn’t see that 
they had anything on me but it seemed 
best to light out. I suppose you wouldn’t 
look at it in my light, would you?” 

“No,” said Steve. 

Then he coughed and 
“Pass that bottle, Jake,” 
don’t tell any more tales. 
Ng 

“All right, old sport,” laughed Jake, 
who had indulged in this flood of boast- 
ful biography to shock his companion. 
“Hello—what’s that?” A dull and echo- 
ing crash reached them from the depths 
of the wood. 

“Beaver,” said Steve. “I’ve seen that 
tree falling for two days. I thought at 
first it was the signal for my bear. Do 
you know, Jake, I’ve been thinking I’ve 
a mind to go down and have a look. 


spat shakily. 
he said, “and 
I don’t like 
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From the Unpleasantness of 
Excessive Perspiration 


RELIE 





NO-MO-ODO will free you from embarassment, inconvenience and 
unpleasantness that comes from persp ring too freely. 
_No-Mo-Odo Toilet Water 
ring of shields ur . m-pits dry. 
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7 ; ASK YOUR DRUGGIST if he cannot supply you, we will 
j send you a full-sized bottle on receipt of 50c, postage prepaid. 
j GET A BOTTLE TO-DAY 
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Wm. H. Lee, Druggist, TORONTO 
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‘OLD DOMINION LINE 


To Old Point Comfort, Va.; Norfolk, Va.; Newport News, Va.; 
Portsmouth, Va.; Richmond, Va.; Washington, D.C., 
Connecting with all Lines South and West. 


STEAMERS SAIL EVERY WEEKDAY AT 3 P.M. 
Round trip tickets, including meals and stateroom berth, on Old Dominio1 
Steamers, New York to Norfolk or Old Point and return ' $14.00 
Round trip tickets, including meals and stateroom berth, on Old Dominion 
steamers, New York to Richmond or Washington, D.C., and return $15.00 
Tickets and Stateroom Reservations, pier 25, North River, Foot of North Moore Street 


New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET. 


THE OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
Pier 25, North River, New York 
W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J. J. BROWN, Gen. Passenger Agent 
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Maybe’s he’s there, and the gun won't 


| work. Would you like to come and lend 


me a hand?” 

“Sure,” said Jake. “You’ve not my 
kidney, Softy, but somehow I sort of 
like you.” 

“Will you take that gun?” asked 
Steve. 

“No,” said Jake. ‘‘You’re carrying one 
and I’ve got a Colt. It’s good enough 
for any blamed trap bear.” 

“A Colt? Let’s have a look at it, 
said Steve. “Um! It’s a good one. 
Loaded in all chambers. Cost you a few 
dollars, I bet. Have a drink before you 
tart?” 

“Yes.” said Jake. “Good luck. Here, 
hand me back my gun. Gee, but I wasn’t 
thinking. Suppose you hadn’t been a 
simpleton. Suppose you had only been 
kidding. I was disarmed. You could 
have killed me.” 

“What for?” asked Steve. 

“Well, my horse perhaps,’ 
Jake. 

“When I kill anyone it won’t be for a 
horse,” said Steve. 

“T know,” said Jake. “Of course, I 
know you’re alright. Come on. Which 
way-—give us a lead.” And so into the 
woods the two walked together. 

“Through to the north-west,” said 
Steve. “It’s about two miles in; I’ve 
laid the trap well. Nothing to distin- 
guish it from the surroundings. I left 
a fine bait. In about half an hour we'll 
be near.” 

“Right-O! answered Jake. “Maybe 
there’ll be some fun.” 


” 


’ 


laughed 


And half an hour later Steve pulled 
him up. “Go easy,” he said, “We’re 
getting near. Now I want to find three 
stones and then take a line through two 
more ahead. Cast round a_ bit for 
them.” 

“Here’s your stones,” said Jake, “I’m 
a better woodsman than you, I think. 
Where’s your eyes—there’s the other 
two this way.” 

And just then there was a loud detona- 
nation. “Something in the trap,” said 
Steve, 

“Hell, yes! I am, you fool, I am!” 
roared Jake, in a frenzy of pain and 
rage. “Here, come quick. The teeth are 
clean through my leg. You’ve blundered 
me right into it.” 

“T laid it well,” said Steve. “Traps 
are terrible things.” 

“Let go the springs!” cried the other. 
“Push them back.” 

“Can’t you reach them _ yourself?” 
asked Steve. 

“You know I. can’t,” cried Jake 
“Don’t stand talking, in Heaven’s name! 
Don’t stand as if you’re petrified. The 
pain’s terrible!” 

“T expect,” said Steve quietly, “it gets 
worse. 

“Say,” said Jake, apprehension fol- 
lowing the pain in his eyes, “Say, do you 
want that horse? I give it to you.” 

“T wouldn’t take anything of yours if 
I had to die for refusing,” said Steve. 

“Say then,” groaned Jake, “Let me 
free. You can’t let me stand here in 
agony, while you talk. What’s the joke? 
There’s no fun in it.” 
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“There’s no fun in watching a bear 
hanging by a bleeding claw, either,” said 
Steve. 

“Are you mad, or what?” said Jake, 
cursing. “I don’t suppose I'll ever see 
fun in it again.” 

“You won’t!” said Steve, confidently. 


“God, man! cried Jake, “you ain’t go 
ing to let me stay here! You ain’t go 
ing away to leave me! I'd slov ly starve 
in torture. None would see me for a 


week or a month, here.” 
“They couldn’t hear you at all in a 
month,” said Steve. “You won’t be mak 


ing much noise them. You ain’t a lynx.” 
“This is terrible,” said Jake, his fac« 
becoming clammy. “This is terrible! | 


can’t endure it! What are you going to 
do?” 

“Tell me,” said Steve, “Tell me that 
girl’s name, again.” 

“Girl!” cried Jake. “What girl?” 

“The one that died of a broken heart,” 
said Steve. 

“What does that matter? Her name 
was Mimi Scott. She’s dead. She’s not 
suffering. I am.” 

“And I,” said Steve. 

“You!” gasped Jake. “You! Why 
how? What do you mean?” 

“I loved her,” said Steve, fervently, 
“God, how I loved her!” 

Jake watched him and something came 
to him and dazed him like a blow. Beads 
of sweat were on his forehead. “Stevey!” 
he said pleadingly. “Stevey, I didn’t 
know it. How could I, chum?—And 
Steve,” he said, suddenly whipping out 
his revolver, “Let go those blasted 
springs.” 

Steve looked right down the barrel 
and smiled. “ There’s just one bullet in 
that gun,” he said, “I took the others out 
and I cleaned your cartridge case, just 
before you caught yourself. I’ve giver 
you a sporting chance.” 

“Sporting chance,” groaned Jake, 
“A nice chance, God knows!” 

“Well,” said Steve, “it is. You can 
shoot me, and remain in the trap and 
starve,—or you can keep your one bullet 
for yourself, when you can’t endure it no 
longer. No one will pass here, Jake, 
not in a year. I’ve been here two and 
you are the first I’ve seen. I knew you 
were coming, Jake, I knew it all day. 
But when I saw you I didn’t know why 
you’d been sent. Now I know.” 

“Stevey!” cried Jake. “I know you 
better. You couldn’t live with this on 
your conscience!” 

“I don’t want to live,” said Steve. 
“I’ve given you the chance to stop me. 
Take it if you like. I think you will,” 
he added. “Let’s see how far I get 
Good-by.” 

“Steve!” cried Jake, breaking into 
tears like an overwrought child. “Stop 
a minute. Listen. It’s the starving, 
Steve. Don’t let me starve, Stevey!” 

“You could roll yourself up like a 
marten,” said Steve. “It'll be fun to see 
you. But maybe a bear will happen 
along and maul you about a bit. You 
won't quite die of starvation, Jake. 
When you get weak enough the wolves 
will take courage.” 

Jake sobbed and wrung his hands im- 
ploringly. 
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Motorists mav come and go different directions. but their tire wants are all the 
same. Sooner or late revery motorist encounters the obstacles which lead other 


motorists to seek and find the one solution. 


ANTI-SKIDDING 


The ‘buttoned’? tires having failed to deliver, the big 
corrugation tire is selected. The series of *V’s”’ grip the 
road like a traction engine, each **V”’ clearing the road 
for the next **V”? to work upon. 





NO PUNCTURES 


The *buttoned”’ tires, having failed to prevent punctures, 
the big corrugation tire is selected. The inch-high anti 
skid tread keeps nails, ete., away from the **puneturable”’ 
tread proper of a tire. 





MILEAGE PLUS SAFETY 


The ‘*buttoned”’ tires having failed to keep up continu 
ously, the big corrugation tire is selected. It set the 
record in 1912 of making the first and only Canadian 
Transcontinental trip. 
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LINABESTOS BUILDING BOARD 
No Paper — No Fibre Board — No Tar Products 


This is the Steel, Conerete. 
or ment and Asbestos age. 
Wood, lath and plaster are ex 
sensive, dangerous and out of 





Linabestos Building Board 
made of Portland Cement and 
Asbestos. The sheets are 


solid, compact and easy to 
work with—42 inches wide, 
+ or 8 feet long and 3-16 inch 


thick. 


Builders who have used 
‘Linabestos’’ find that every 
body is satisfied with the fin 
ished job t’s there to stay 


and there to look well. 


Kor painted 0 panel finished 





rooms of all kinds ‘¢ Lin 
abestos’’ is most effective and 
gives a sanitary, fireproof wall 
or ceiling that can never 


crack or fall. 
Send for sample and folder 14, containing full information. 


ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 


E. T. Bank Building, 263 St. James Street, Montreal. 
Factory at Lachine, P.Q. 






























Peerless Ornamental Fencing accomplishes 
two great purposes. It beautifies your premises 
by giving them that s symmetrical, pleasing, orderly 
“ppearance, and it protects them by furnishing rigid, 
effective resistance against marauding animals, etc. 


Peerless Ornamental Fencing 


is made of strong, stiff, galvanized wire that will not 
sag. In addition to galvanizing, every strand is given 
a coating of zinc enamel! paint, thu; forming the best 
possible in vurance against rust. Peerless ornamental 
fence is mac le in several styles. It’s easy to erect 
and holds its shape for years. 
Send for free catalog. If interested, ask about our 
farm and poultry fencing. Agents nearly every- 
where. Agents wanted in open territory. 
Banwell Hoxie Wire Fence Co., Ltd. abet sat 
Winnipeg, Man. —Hamilton, Ont TET ET 
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“Go on,” said Steve, his face set and 
grim. “You might gnaw your leg off 
and get free. You can’t cut it off. I’ve 
got your knife here. There are some 
cigarettes in your pocket. Good by!” 

The prospect of being left alone stirred 
the trapped man to action. 

“Stop!” he yelled. “Stop! Three more 
steps and you’re dead!” 

“TLet’s see,” answered Steve. “How 
far will that take me? One takes me to 
the brown stone; two takes me to the 
mole-hill; and three, takes me to “i 

“Hell!” shouted Jake, all pleading 
gone in a gust of fierce hate and rage. 
His pistol cracked and Steve stopped 
dead in his stride, then crumpled up in a 
heap in the grass. 





“T found them,” remarked a man to 
the Sheriff’s officer, “by following the 
trail of a horse that came in here loose. 
It led to a balsam tree he had broken 
away from. Twenty miles away at the 
edge of Hickory Wood, below and down 
a slope, I found the kit. Tracks led to 
where I found them.” 

“He must have been in the trap over 
a week from what the doctor can make 
out about how long the other had been 
dead,” said the officer. 

“He was alive when I got to him. I 
see him hit at a wolf that left the other 
man, and snapped at his arm. He only 
just waved it, it’s true. I could swear he 
chuckled when I let the spring back, but 
he became unconscious and never spoke. 
There was a bear standing upright, and 
looking at the hullabaloo the wolves had 
kicked up over the one who was shot 
when I first got there.” 

“Well,” said the sheriff’s officer, “it’s 
easily explained. The trapper was walk- 
ing in front, and somehow failed to re- 
remember just where he set his trap. 
His friend was walking behind, carrying 
a revolver. The surprise and sudden 
pain, when caught, caused it to go off. 
The trapper was hit in the back of the 
head, and the other couldn’t release him- 
self. A pure accident. It’s rough, but 
there’s nothing to it.” 


The “record” low temperature regis- 
tered in a sounding-balloon ascent is re- 
ported from Batavia, where the remark- 
able minimum of 133.4 deg. Fahr. below 
zero was found at an altitude unfor- 
tunately unknown, as the clockwork 
stopped during the ascent, but supposed 
to be about 10.6 miles. On December 4th, 
an almost equally low minimum was 
registered; viz., 131.6 deg. below zero, at 
an altitude of 10.2 miles. In this case, the 
apparatus worked satisfactorily and re- 
corded an extraordinary rise of tem- 
perature between the above-stated mini- 
mum at 10.2 miles and a reading of 70.8 
deg. below zero at 16.2 miles; i.e., a total 
rise after entering the stratosphere of 
60.8 Fahr. degrees. On August 6th, 
1913, a balloon sent up at the same place 
showed a rise of 34.0 Fahr. degrees after 
passing the altitude of minimum tempera- 
ture. In this case, the balloon rose to 13.7 
miles. These observations show that the 
name “isothermal layer,” applied to the 
stratosphere, is sometimes a misnomer. 
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delightful characters in those books, very 
far back from first place among their 
favorite friends in fiction. 

In the new book this author of good 
cheer certainly has dealt most kindly with 
his hero, the lucky fellow whose ultimate 
success is foreshadowed by the title of 
the book. 

We make his acquaintance amid most 
disheartening surroundings. He is little 


kicked her about the body, while they both 
exhausted the vituperation of North and 
South to the horror and edification of the 
neighborhood. When Button was _ not 
drunk Mrs. Button chastised little Paul. 
She would have done so when Mr. Button 
was drunk, but she had not the time.” 

What wonder then, that Paul absented 
himself from home whenever opportunity 
offered? 


Paul was of a type that differed from 
the general run of the children of Bridge 
street where the Buttons lived and with 
his “wavy black hair, dark olive com- 
plexion, great black liquid eyes and ex- 
quisitely delicate features of a young 
Praxitelean god,” he was as conspicuous 
among the other urchins as would be a 
little Martian bundled down to earth. 

To the disgust of Button, little Paul at- 
tended Sunday school and when he heard 
of the devil, “he pictured the Prince of 
larkness not as a gentleman, not even as 
a picturesque personage with horns and a 
tail, but as Mr. Button!” 

Fortunately for little Paul, he found 
solace in reading and his “library” was 
retreat all his own, an out-of-the-way 
spot in a deserted brickyard adjacent to 
Bridge street, and there he read volumes 
of a remarkably diversified character, ir 
cluding books favored by a Socialist co- 
worker in a factory where the boy was 
forced to begin work at a very early age. 
This was before kindly Education Acts 
and Factory Acts decreed that no boy un- 
der twelve years of age should work in a 
factory. 

One Saturday afternon in August while 
Paul was in his brickyard library, along 
came Barney Bill seated in a lumbering 
conveyance, which was at once his dwell- 
ing and his shop, and by which he was 
known on the road from Taunton to New- 
castle and from Hereford to Lowestoft. It 
caught the fancy of Barney Bill to find 
the little fellow reading “Kenilworth,” for 
he, too, proved to be a book-lover. “I do 
a bit of reading myself,” he informed 
Paul, “If it wasn’t for a book or two, I’d 
go melancholy mad and bust myself. 
You’ll find a lot of chaps as don’t hold 
with books. I’ve heard some of ‘em Say 
‘What’s the good of books? Give me na- 
ture,’ and then they goes and asks for it 
at a public-’ous. Most say nothing at all, 
but just booze.” 

That meeting with Barney Bill marks 
the first real step in Paul’s fortunate pro- 
gress through life, although an incident 
at a Sunday school picnic had resulted it 
giving him a vision splendid by which he 
was convinced that he was of noble birth, 
although by some mischance, inexplicable 
to him, he had come into the keeping of 
the Buttons. The woman’s unnatural 
treatment of him strongly bore out this 
belief. 

What had given him this inspiration 
was the notice taken of him, the raga- 
muffin at the picnic, by a beautiful young 
lady, who to console him in the loss of a 
foot-race, had given him a small cornelian 
heart. This charm Paul treasured for 

any years, up to the time of the dra- 
natie climax of this tale of his career. 

\fter an interesting period put in with 
Barney Bill in his perigrinatior 
down the land in his picturesque old 

an, especially following a chance meeti 
with an artist who was sketching an i 
they pulled up to it, ambition st t] 
oul of Paul and he decides to 


lon, where, through the influence of thi 


a 
i 


up and 
t 


rf 


go to Lo} 


tist, he gains lucrative occupation as ar 
artist’s model and lives bountifully and 
happily until certain incidents and i 
fluences bring home to him the fact tha 
his occupation is really not a man’s wor! 
\mong these influences is the sound com- 
rion-sense of a little London girl, Jane, 
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his companion of those early years. The 
fortunate youth, with the certainly of his 
high destiny firmly fixed in his mind, in 
casting about for a manly pursuit is im- 
pressed by a group of pictures of famous 
actors shown in a shop window. He calmly 
announces to Jane his intention of becom- 
ing a great actor. Jane, exhibiting her 
characteristic common-sense, wants to 
know whether he can act, but Paul has no 
misgivings. 

Four years of ups and downs, chiefly 
“downs,” in barn-storming about the 
country fail to reveal any degree of his- 
trionic ability above the most mediocre, 
but his “vision splendid” is not dimmed. 
Stranded a hundred and fifty miles from 
London, after giving practically all his 
remaining funds to a fellow member of 
the troupe in hard straits, he sets out 
afoot for a long tramp to London, but 
illness overtakes him and, as it chances, 
his footsteps lead him into the grounds 
of a wealthy member of Parliament, 
whose sister, Miss Winwood, becomes 
Paul’s “good angel.” Paul becomes the 
private secretary of Winwood, M.P., and 
eventually finds his proper place in ilfe 
on the platform as a politician. His fur- 
ther progress, with notable reverses, to- 
gether with his love affair with a Con- 
tinental princess and its outcome provid- 
ing tense situations, serve to keep up the 
unflagging interest of the reader to the 
denouement. 


THE BEST SELLING BOOKS 


CANADIAN SUMMARY. 


Fiction. 
1 The Inside of the Cup Winston 
Churchill ee ‘ Se Sel aise 139 
2 Fortunate Youth W. J. Locke...... 100 
The Woman Thou Gavest Me Hall 
Caine ore Te. ae ben 50 
Rocks of Valpre. Edith M. Dell... 50 
i 3 i Tembarom. Francis Hodgson 
Burnett : ats “i 48 
D Diane of the Green Var Leona 
I) vimple ee : : 41 
6 Overland Red Anonymous 22 
6 When Ghost Meets Ghost William 
De Morgan 22 
Non-Fiction. 
1 Sir Chas. Tupper’s Reminiscences 
2 Crowds 
Traveler at Forty 
Juvenile. 
1 Mutt & Jeff. No 
2 Nature Children 
Wild Animals at Home 
BEST SELLERS IN ENGLAND. 
1 Ragged Trousered Philanthropist Rol 


ert Tressall 


Maid of the Mist John Oxenham 
Silver Sand S. R. Crockett 
/ Waiting Gerald O'Donovan 
5.—Dodo the Second. E. F. Bensot 
6 Lismoyle B. M. Croke 


Discussing American and English 
humor in “Life,” G. K. Chesterton finds 
greater consistency and continuity in the 
American humorist’s product. “ ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn,’” he says, “goes straight to 
its end in a way in which ‘Pickwick’ does 
not go straight to its end. ... : American 
laughter ... goes ahead; it does not go 
astray. By this it misses much; for the 
adventures of Gil Blas or Pickwick are 
found by going astray. But it also gains 
something: . it gains its object.” 
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May Irwin—Peeress 
of Stage Widows 


Continued from Page 30, 
J gq 


It wa’s all a great picnic, though. May 
I: win loves the country. She loves fresh 
air and sunshine in large quantities. She 
has always loved out-of-doors, and each 
summer she spends on her island in the 
St. Lawrence where the winds can blow 
away the season’s inertia and make her fit 
and strong when autumn comes. 

It is only natural that she should love 
the outdoor world. She used to romp her 
childhood hours away, under the vigilance 
of a village sun. An Ontario village, 
moreover, situated so that the breezes 
from Lake Ontario can have a clean 
sweep over it. Whitby was the birth- 
place of May Irwin about half a century 
ago and probably no one woman has ever 
had such varied experience in widowhood 
as she. Not that she has had a wide ex- 
perience in matrimony. Not at all. In 
fact, she is very happily married and the 
mother of two handsome sons. 

It is on the stage that she is such a re- 
nowned widow. It is doubtful if the thea- 
tre-going world has ever known anyone 
who can appear to better advantage in 
weeds and tear drops than May Irwin. 
In short, she is the last word in weeping 
relicts of lately deceased husbands. 

It was not always so. It could not be. 
One would never associate a sylphlike 
girl, of soubrette dimensions, blonde curls 
and all. with widowhood. That is why 
May Irwin did not begin her stage career 
that way. 

She was always gifted with a laugh. 
Also a correct retort, when she was made 
the subject of a laugh. Two very good 
gifts, everyone must admit. Consequently, 
when she found herself fatherless, when 
but a child in her early teens, it seemed 
natural that she should give some slight 
consideration to the question of her future 
welfare. 

When May Irwin decided to try her 
luck on the stage, there was a great hub- 
bub in Whitby. Although Robert Camp- 
bell, her father, was a man of excellent 


standing in the community, the villagers | 


expected that at his death, May would 
apprentice herself to the village milliner, 
or enter some trade equally as eminent. 
And what was the effect it all had? May 
Irwin—such being the name she had 
chosen for herself—quietly went her way 
and paid not the slightest attention to all 
the comments. Which showed how wise 
was the flaxen head which rested on her 
young shoulders. 

She was only a very young thing then. 
Thirteen. to be exact. But she had de- 
termination far in advance of her years. 
And she remained singing in vaudeville 
for a whole season. The Adelphi in Buf- 
falo was also one of her early remem- 
brances. 

There is one thing abuut early associa- 
tions. They leave either of two impres- 
sions. One of pleasantness or of un- 
pleasant memories. May Irwin always 
thinks back on her Adelphi days, with a 
smile and a sigh. When a sigh is accom- 
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Discerning Travellers 
choose the advantages of quick service, cCommodious and 
luxurious accommodation and most up-to-date facilities 
for making ocean travel a pleasure. 
6é ‘ - 99 66 ‘ ‘ y99 
ALSATIAN” ano “CALGARIAN 
Largest Steamers From Canada 
The regular weekly service to Liverpool is maintained by the new 
S.S. “ALSATIAN” and “CALGARIAN” and the well-known 
S S.S. “VICTORIAN” and “VIRGINIAN.” 
N The “One Class (II) Cabin’? Services to Glasgow, 
N Havre and London 
provide splendid facilities for high- 


class ocean travel at moderate rates. 


\ St. Lawrence Services 


QUEBEC LIVERPOOL MONTREAL GLASGOW 


. MONTREAI LIVERPOOL MONTREAL HAVRE LONDON 
For full particulars of rates, descriptive pamphlets, etc., apply Local Agents, or 
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AGENTS WANTED. 
WANTED—FOLLOW THE DOLLARS-—$50 
$100 per week, the money yours; some- 
thing new, not an old, worn-out proposition ; 
field untouched; experience unnecessary; takes 
everybody by storm; money rolls in; show 50, 


sell 40: demonstrated in one minute; sells on 


demonstration The new Inkless' Fountain 
Pen, the twentieth century wonder; never 
leaks or spills: with this pen no more use 
for the ink bottle; sample pen 50c; this pro- 


position is 18 karat; money back if not as 
represented; agent’s profit 200 per cent.; ex 
elusive territory; send for agency to-day 
Inkless Fountain Pen Co., 800 Hillside Ave.. 
Des Moines, Ia. (7) 


MEN WANTED. 
WANTED :—MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 
who are capable of organizing and controlling 
a subscription sales force for our publications 
A good oppertunity for capable men. Apply 
to The MacL« Publishing Co., Ltd., 148-147 
University Ave., Toronto 


INVESTMENTS. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS—MY_ SPECIAL 
offer to introduce my magazine “INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to 
anyone who has been getting poorer while 
the rich, richer It demonstrates the REAL 
earning power of money, and shows how any- 
ne, no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches 
INVESTING FOR FROFIT is the only pro 
gressive financial journal published. It shows 
ow $100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and 
I'll send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 467, 
20 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago (10-14) 


REAL ESTATE, 
CASH FOR YOUR REAL ESTATE OR 
business. I bring buyers and sellers together 
No matter where located, if you want to buy, 
sell or exchange any kind of business or prop- 
erty anywhere, write me Established 1881 
Frank P. Cleveland, Real Estate Expert. 1484 
\dams Express Building, Chicago. Illinois 
(4-15) 


CAMERAS, ART GOODS AND PHOTO 
SUPPLIES. 
POCKET CAMERAS NINE STYLES OF 
Real Pocket Cameras, not sold by other deal 
ers in America H grade, finest lenses. all 
vements. Prices im $14.00 to $100.00. Send 
particulars. R. F. Smith. 116 West Notre 
e St., Montreal (tf) 
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ART STUDIES PHOTOGRAPHS FROM 
fe models Finest collection for artists and 


vers Illustrated catalogues sent free on 


1 ( Klarv, 108 Avenue de Villieres, 


(11-14) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
rHE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE ROYAI 
to Latin, Frenct 


R ! i re h German, Spanis 
rt ugh mail urses Students everyvwhe1! 
Highest references Academie De Brisay 
Otte (2-15 


All, COURSES IN SHORTHAND. BOOK 


g. Matriculation, Civil Service Write 
I it Dominion Business College, 
foront J. V Mitchell, B.A., Princip 


LLIOTT BUSINESS COLLEGE YONG! 
: ns ‘ cay 


Alex ier Streets, Toronto, Canad 
i! mereial school; graduates highly 
essf mmence now: magnificent esta 
gue fre (10-41) 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 
WRITE MOVING 
enact ] 


All or spare time. No correspondence 
urse, Detnil< free Atins Publishing Co., 
(8 


404, Cincinnati. Ohio 


BOOKS. 


1.000.000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBJECT 


} fir 


‘ New at 25 per cent. discount 
I ks ught. Catdlogues post free. W. & G 
Foyle 121 Charing Cross Road London, 
England 


PICTURE PLAYS $0 


PATENTS. 
VAN-HALLEN & O’NEAIL FOR PATENTS 
of invention—G. S. Van-Hallen, Barrister, ete. : 
ID. R. O’Neail, Registered Patent Attorney for 
U.S.A. Offices: Room E 103. Farmer Building 
next Bank of Montreal, Winnipeg, Man. Do 
not forget a Western firm. 


SELF-TAUGHT HOME STUDY. 
VENTRILOQUISM—ALMOST ANYONE CAN 
learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. O. A 
Smith, Room Rv54, 823 3igelow St., Peoria 
Ill., U.S.A. (7) 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT PXAMINATIONS 
for railway mail clerks everywhere soon 
Cjtizens over 15 eligible. Big pay. Life job 
Yearly vacation with full pay. Common edu- 
cation sufficient. Write immediately for free 
simple questions and list of examination 
places, Franklin Institute, Dept. G179, 
Rochester, N.Y. (6) 


PORTRAIT PAINTING. 
NO HOME IS COMFLETE WITHCUT A 
painting by a Real Artist. It is durabie. We 
ire specialists and know. Send photograpn. 
Write for particulars and prices. <All work 
guaranteed. T. H. Pemberton, Studio, ¢ Gor 
don St., Hamilton, Ont (3-15) 


STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO cCouLEec 
tors for two cents postage. Also offer hundred 
different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges. all five 
cents. We buy stamps. MARKS STAMP Co., 
Toronto, Cans la (4-15) 


20 DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 
with six months’ subscription Mekeeler’s 
Stamp Weekly, Bostoa, Mass. Ov 101 United 
States Remit f5e 
PRINTING, 

PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES. ANY AS 
sortment, 50c per 100; alse a full line of Win- 
dow Cards Send for sample and circular. 
FRANK H. BARNARD, Printer, 35 Dundas 


Street, Toronto 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 
Short, simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Limited, Toronto and Ottawa. 


LEGAL, 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN BALFOUR 
MARTIN, CASEY, & BLATR, Barristers. First 
mortg secured for clients. 7 per cent. and 
upwards (tf) 





NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRIS 


ters, Annapolis Royal (tf) 


STAMMERING. 
ST-STU-T-T-ERING OR STAMMERING. LET 
me tell you. by mail, how I cured myself, after 
30) vears of miserv and failure. Discovered a 
natural method which anyone can use at home. 
Since then have won social and business suc- 


cess. Send me your address, in confidence. 
Walter McDonnell, Drawer F 711, Station F, 
Washington, D.C (7) 


TECHNICAL BOOKS. 
STRENGTH CF MATERIALS. BY EDWARD 
tose Maurer, B. C. E., Professor of Mechanics, 
University of Wisconsin. 144 pp., 58 illus. 
Cloth binding. A work of great value to 
Architects, Builders, Designers, Steel and Con- 
crete Workers. Strength of timber, wrought 
iron, steel, cast iron, brick, stone, etc., under 
all loads; strength of built-up sections; 
strength of beams, columns, shafts, riveted 
joints, ete Price, $1.10. MacLean Pub. Co., 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 


MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR’ EVERY 
body. By S. B. Reed. This useful volue meets 
the wants of perscons of moderate means, and 
gives a mide range of designs, from a dwelling 
costing $250 up to $8,000, andadapt ed to farm, 
village or town residences. Nearly all of these 
plans have been tested by practical working. 
It gives an estimate of the quality of every 
article used in the construction, and the cost 
of each article at the time the building was 
erected or the design made. Profusely illus- 
trated. 248 pages, 5x7. Cloth, $1.10. MacLean 
Pub. Co., 143 University Ave., Toronto. 























panied by a smile, it signifies a thought 
from which one does not shrink. 

About that time, Tony Pastor had his 
famous company of players at the old 
Metropolitan Theatre, New York. It was 
an excellent opportunity for any young 
player who was ambitious to “get on.” 
May Irwin has always been noted for her 
observation of opportunities. Her so- 
journ to the Metropolitan Theatre and 
later at Tony Pastor’s own theatre on 
14th street, lasted six years. It was in 
the latter playhouse that she appeared in 
her famous role in “The Pie Rats of Penn 
7an, 

The last role which Miss Irwin enacted 
in the old Pastor Theatre, was Lady An- 
gela in “Patience.” That was on the 
night of January 23rd, 1883. The result 
of this performance must have been 
gratifying to her. Her performance was 
noticed. She received a good press re- 
port. A good press report is the balm of 
discouraged Thespians. It does not mat- 
ter if the press has been “fixed” by the 
press agent. The extravagant epithets 
are appreciated, just the same. Insin- 
cerity has a way of clothing itself to make 
it appear perfectly sincere. 

The sincerity was genuine in the case 
of May Irwin’s Lady Angela, however. 
And May Irwin was glad, but not satis- 
fied. 

Later on in the same year she joined 
the well-known stock company of Augus- 
tin Daly. Perhaps he did more than any- 
one else in America to give the stage 
finished actors. For three years May 
Irwin remained in his company. Those 
three years did much to round out her per- 
formances. She had already decided that 
hers would be the comedy field. She had 
felt the call of the comedy field, so to 
speak. Or fairy, whichever you prefer. 

It is not easy to play for three succes- 
sive seasons in stock. It means hard 
work, irregular meals, unending rehear- 
sals. But our comedienne did not mind 
any of these obstacles. She rather en- 
joyed them. For it is a curious thing, 
when one is a worker one welcomes labori- 
ous tasks. 

These were a few of the plays in which 
she appeared, during those three years: 
“A Recruiting Officer,” “A Night Off,” 
“Nancy and Co.,” “A Woman’s Won't.” 
“The Magistrate,” “After Business 
Hours,” and many more. Such a reper- 
toire is bound to do either of two things. 
Round out an actor’s art, or convince her 
that she has chosen the wrong vocation. 
May Irwin realized that the stock theatre 
had been her best training school. 

The next year, Daly took his company 
to Toole’s Theatre, London. May Irwin 
remained there for four or five seasons. 
And London laughed with her and wept 
with her, just as she chose. It was mostly 
laughing. She was becoming internation- 
ally famous. 

In the autumn of 1892, she returned to 
America, and the following spring, ap- 
peared as Lottie Singleton in “His Wed- 
ding Day.” Managers had their eye on 
her. The day was not far distant. ‘when 
she would see her name in huge electrics 
before some theatre entrance. 

In September of the same year, she 
appeared in her last role as an ordinary 
individual. Which is to say that a change 
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was about to take place. The change of 
stardom. This last role was in “The Poet 
and the Puppets.” Her work was so ex- 
cellent and won such praise from the 
critics that a producing firm called Rich 
and Harris decided it was time to enlist 
her as a star. 

It was in the autumn of 1893 that she 
saw her name blazing forth the news that 
a new star had arrived. That was a 
great bit of news too. For in those days 
a star did not spring up overnight as they 
are wont to do to-day. 
to stardom was ability. 


The one requisite 
Nowadays,—well, 
To speak of the 
present method of producing theatrical 
satellites must needs necessitate cyni- 
cism. How fortunate are those who were 
created under the old order of things! 

The time had almost come for Miss 
Irwin to demonstrate her ability in the 
role of stage widow. Now, there are 
widows and widows. Sometimes that 
word implies characteristics which are 
not altogether complimentary. For ex- 
ample, there is the widow who may have 
become such by the clever usage of pot- 
ash or salts of lemon, Such a widow is 
not desirable. May Irwin could never 
ippear in such a role. The widows she 
invariably creates are dear, good-natured 
ones, of the plump-and-forty-or-nearly 
type, who are addicted to tears and rich 
pastry. 

Beatrice Byke, in “The Widow Jones,’ 
one of the roles she played during her 
first season of stardom, probably was re- 
sponsible for her decision to depict the 
wiles and smiles of the modern widow. In 
1895 she played Dottie Dimple, in a 
comedy called “Courted in Court.” The 
next season, she was a Countess. “The 
swell Miss Fitzswell” was the name of 
this play. From a Countess to a dry 
goods buyer seems a long jump. _ Yet 
such a jump was made in a single season. 
“Kate Kip, Buyer” offered her this op- 
portunity. 

In 1899 she played 
Mary” and the following year became an 
attorney in “Madge Smith, Attorney.” 

All these parts were only preparatory. 
The goal she desired to reach was marked 
by a gloomy-looking individual in black 
alpaca. The year 1904 gave her the op- 
portunity she had been preparing for. 
The name of the widow in case was Mrs. 
Black, the name of the play “Mrs. Black 
is Back.” And ever since then, the wiles 
of widows have been occupying her 
theatrical attention. They are almost all 
the same kind of widow. That is, May 
Irwin makes them almost all alike. She 
could not help making them good-natured, 
if she tried. And the rest of their char- 
acteristics are always according to the 
May Irwin standard of widows. A pleas- 
ant intermingling of tears and titters, 
some coquetry and a great deal of tact. 

Her next theatrical name was Mrs. 
Wilson, in a play called “Mrs. Wilson, 
that’s all.” Most brilliant, all these 
choice of names. But Miss Irwin did not 
have the choosing of them, needless to 
say. The Mrs. Wilson in question first 
had her being in Plainfield, New Jersey. 
That was in September, 1906. Later on, 
she moved to the Bijou Theatre, New 
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York, where she remained for a year, 
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MACLEAN’S MAG 
after which time she succumbed to the 
second-rate malady. 

Mrs. Wilson’s successor sounds rather 
formidable, both as to name and inclina- 
tions. One hears her name, and one ceases 
to wonder at her state of widowhood. 
One hears of her pastime, and one heaves 
a sigh of relief that the originator of the 
name is communing with the worms. 
“Mrs. Peckham’s Carouse’”’ took place in 
1907, and strange to say lasted two or 


three years. Small wonder that at that 
time people were becoming rather tired 


of it. Two seasons in the same Carouse 
are bound to produce mental nausea. 

Miss Irwin’s last successful venture in 
the wiles of widows is called “Widow by 
Proxy.” 

And she still smiles and dimples and 
weeps and wears her weeds, as only May 
Irwin, inimitable in her own parts, can 
smile and dimple and weep. But she owns 
an island on the St. Lawrence, where she 


hies every summer, to forget all about 
the sombre-hued clothes of her working 
world. 


Gold of Cupid 


Continued trom Pade 38. 


hands on 

child. 
Frenchy, studying his companion blank- 

ly, cast his own eyes toward the corpse. 


the boards and sobbing like a 


And he also saw. The-rrealization was 
‘naracteristic. Mouth agape, clutching 
his hair, he staggered backward, whis- 


pering hoarsely, ‘Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! 
An’ he nurse me! Two mont’ he 


” 


me 


nurse 


Abruptly he pulled up. sharper cry 
broke from him. ‘“Maybee he’s not dead! 
Maybee he’s not dead!” His voice rose in 
a shrill scream of hope as he sprang to- 
wards the body. 

The chair crashed to the floor and 
O’Rourke rushed after. He swept the 
bending Le Bane aside, and leaned over 
their victim. 

“He is! He’s alive! 


” 


O’Rourke’s voice 


was a delirious shout. “Quick! Some 
water!” 
Frenchy darted for the water bucl.et, 


and O’Rourke raised and bore the limp 
form to the nearby cot. Five minutes 
later, although still unconscious, McLeod 
was breathing more easily, and the band- 


aged wound in his chest had ceased 
bleeding. 
Frenchy was almost beside himself 


with delight. “I will nurse heem! Mais 
oui, I will nurse heem two, t’ree mont’- 
a year!” 

Then it was came the great idea. “I 
have eet! I have eet!” cried Le 
“T will go for her! 
her!” 


Sane. 
To-night I will go for 


The cup from which O’Rourke was 


bathing the wounded man’s face fell to 
the floor. 

“Frenchy, you’ve hit it! You little 
devil, you’ve hit it! But hold on! We 
don’t know ” 

“Look at nodder lettair!” 

O’Rourke hastened to the table and 
turned out the contents of the tin box. 


In the bottom was an envelope evidently 
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THE WORLD, with suggestions for the com 
ing season, and the details of COOK’S 43rd 
ANNUAL SERIES OF TOURS. 


EUROP E 


FIVE SERIES OF TOUss, long and short. 
including the best of Europe. Leisurely travel, 


best leadership, fully inclusive fares, exclusive 


(A postal will 


this bo 


Branches in 


\ handsome, that tells the 


features 


INCLUSIVE waneriecanonente TOURS 


rv ii g pre-arranged, unaccompanied travel 


dividuals, famil ind 
it rient, Et« ‘ickets, 


etc., arranged f 


Pp rivate 


parties 


send for Program desired 
Our complete chain of 160 Offices 
in all parts of the world furnishes 
unequalled facilities for travelers. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


MONTREAL—530 St. Catherine Street West 
TORONTO—Traders Bank Bldg., 65 Y« St 
NEW YORK (4 offices), BOSTON, PHIL. 
DELEHIA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES. 
Traveler’s Cheques Are Good All Over 
the World. 


Cook's 














eturned to its writer unopened. He read 
the address, “Miss Margaret Danna: 
Shubenacadie, N.S.” 

“Bon! Bon!” cried Frenchy. “I will 
go for her! To-night I will go for her! 
An’ I will tell her eet is lies *bout 
Scottee!” 

“No you won’t!” O’Rourke spoke de- 
cisively. “‘You’ll hike over to Oxbone, 
and telegraph. That’s what you'll do.” 

Frenchy protested. “Mais, non! I can 
not tell her by wan leetle telegram! She 
will not come!” 

“She’ll come all right. You watch. 
’ll write it.” 

O’Rourke found a pencil, tore the back 
from a letter, copied the address, and 
wrote heavily, with much thinking, for 
some minutes. He concluded. 

“What is your reg’lar name, Frenchy? 
I'm going to sign you to it. You’re to 
meet her when she comes.” 

“Pierre Maxime Le Bane. But she 
will not come,” wailed Frenchy. “For 
one so leetle message she——” 

“She will. Take it, and git!” 

O’Rourke had written: 

“Scotty Macloud shot. He was the 
whitst man in the Kooteny. He 
dident do what you said. Some 
blame kyute must have lied. He 
was shot reading one of your letters. 
He needs you bad. Come quick.” 

She came five days later, a tall, fine- 
featured, dark-eyed girl in gray, a pallor 
of anxiety on her face. It was two hours’ 
drive from Oxbone. For every mile of 
the way Frenchy Le Banc told some new 
tale of the “whiteness” of his “cher 
and when Margaret Dan- 
nan reached the little cabin, so pitifully 
lonesome up there on the mountainside, it 
did not need the greeting of the man she 
loved to make all right between them. 
Still unconscious, as she ran across the 
room toward him he raised himself on his 
elbow and whispered with hoarse energy, 
“I'll not give it up! There is no map! 
It’s a letter! A letter from the dearest 
girl God ever—And it was not true! The 
way they told it, it was not true!” 

And the dearest girl caught him in her 
alms, 

Which is why McLeod, restored, and 
O’Rourke and Le Banc, unrecognizably 
reclaimed, call one of the richest placer 
mines in British Columbia, the “Cupid 
Mine.” 


‘ ” 
aml scottee ; 


THE FIRS! SKYSCRAPER. 

There has recently been demolished, to 
make way for a larger structure, a ten- 
storey tower building, at 60 Broadway, 
New York City. The building was erected 
in 1889 and has been in service for a quar- 
ter of a century. Naturally the condition 
of its framework was a matter of inter 
est for architects and engineers. The 
frame consisted of cast iron columns and 
Wrought iron floor beams. The floors were 
of flat-arch, terra cotta construction. The 
framework was found to be in excellent 
‘ondition, the wrought iron beams show- 
ing a practical absence of rust, and the 
cast iron columns, with a three-inch cast 
iron shell around them for fire protection, 
showing only a few localized patches of 
rust and heavy rusting only at a few 
special points. 
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7OU cannot run your car with any old air pressure in the 
tires and expect the tires to last. 


The tires are built to withstand a definite and specified air 
pressure. 









You can only get maximum service 
when you inflate them to the exact air 
pressure needed, and maintain that 


specific pressure at all times 





USE A 


SCHRADER UNIVERSAL 


TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE 


and save your tires. 


$1.50 


post paid 
to any address 
in Canada 


Manufactured by 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 


785 Atlantic Avenue - - Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


For Sale by 
Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., Toronto. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Independent Tire Co., Ltd., Toronto. Gutta Percha & Rubber Ltd., Toronto 
Canadian Consolidated Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal 











ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 











WHAT YOU WANT IN A MOTORCYCLE 
POWER SPEED RELIABILITY ECONOMY 


THE EXCELSIOR LEADS IN ALL 


POWER ne sgponnt Twin Motors are r: wink a Zz 


ALWAYS MAKES GOOD 














EXCELSIOR MOTOR 1 must d a vel namometer test 

1) that rating before being passed by the insp ors 
The |] x ELSIOR AUTO CYCLE now holds Ws R ls one t 

SPEED- mile ind has won nearly every long distance race held in the past vear or 
track or road and won the only National Championship races held this vear 

Excelsior Motors have been built for seven vears without ma 
RELIABILITY - terial change and have alwavs made vo 

It is proven by actual figures that the st of everv repair part 

ECONOMY purchased for the 80,000 Excelsior Auto Cyeles in uss tut ng 191 , 
averaged less than $3.00 per machine. 


EXCELSIOR AUTO CYCLES ARE FOUND ON THE ROAD, 
NOT bs THE REPAIR SHOPS 


The 1914 line comprises seven models, Singles and Twins, $3940.00 to $340.00 


A machine for every purse and every purpose, see the dealer. If you 
do not know him, write us, we will send you full details. Do it now. 


EXCELSIOR MOTOR MFG. & 2202 CHICAGO" 
SUPPLY CO. 


Belt, Chain and two-speed transmission, prices 










Canadian Distributor: 


PERCY A. McBRIDE 
TORONTO 

CANADA WS 

MODEL 7-T-S. — 
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| 15-Ib. Salmon Trout Caught 














“Highlands of Ontario” 


Including Muskoka Lakes, Lake of Bays and Algonquin 
Provincial Park, Timagami, Georgian Bay, Etc. 

















Nominigan Camp—Algonquin Park 





in Lake of Bays 


A Vista in Muskoka Lake District 





Spend Your Summer Holidays in One of these Delightful 
Territories, Reached in Palatial Trains over the 


Grand Trunk Railway System 


Ideal Canoe Trips—Good Hotel A ccommodation—S plendid Fishing. 


Finest summer playgrounds in America. The lover of outdoors will find here 
in abundance all things which make roughing it desirable. Select the locality 
that will afford you the greatest amount of enjoyment and send for free folders, 
beautifully illustrated, describing these out-of-the-ordinary resorts. All this 
recreation paradise easy of access. Address C. E. Horning, Union Station. Tor- 
onto; J. Quinlan, Bonaventure Station, Montreal, or any Agent of the Company. 


G. T. BELL, Passenger Traffic Manager H. G. ELLIOTT, General Passenger Agent 
MONTREAL MONTREAL 
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Alcoholism — From 
the Angle of 
Efficiency 


Continued from Page 23. 


sound judgment is unsettled, and reason 
loses sway. Mental processes do not work 
consecutively. Snap judgments replace 
mature decisions. 

Nor does drinking result in physical 
stimulation. A momentary access of 
strength, like a passing gust of passion, 
may sometimes be felt, but it will be of 
short duration, followed by a relaxation 
of weakness. A drunken man in a brawl 
is the picture of impotence, as with all 
his faculties replaced by a flaring rage, 
he endeavors to match his fevered 
strength against the cool prepossession of 
an opponent. And when the short spell 
of power has passed, he is left as weak 
and defenseless as a kitten. 


TIME THE GREATEST ASSET. 


But, after all, the immediate effect that 
liquor exercises on the mind and body is 
not perhaps the greatest reason why its 
use prevents a man from making himself 
a fully efficient machine. 

The drinking man does not have time 
to become efficient. 

The moderate drinker is in every case 
a man who drinks for the sake of con- 
viviality. He does not take it for liking 
of the drink itself. He does not drink 
by himself. It is only when he falls in 
with friends that he renews his acquaint- 
ance with the “flowing bowl.” Thus it 
follows that he is on friendly terms with 
a circle of “good fellows,” jovial friends 
who are certain to take up a large share 
of his time—who will encroach on his 
spare moments as much as he will per- 
mit. He always knows where he can find 
some of them and thus he is supplied with 
a perpetual incentive to get out “for a 
good time.” How often will he settle 
down for a quiet evening with a book 
after “Bill” has telephoned that “the 
boys” are arranging a quiet little game 
or a visit to some favorite haunt of 
Bacchus? Truth to tell, the business of 
being a “good fellow” is an all-engrossing 
one. 

The daily routine of the man of to-day 
is so crammed with work, his life has 
become so complex in its far-reaching 
activities, that he has at best little time 
for study, for books, or restful recreation. 
Out of the little time that his business 
leaves him, can he spare any to hilarious 
companionship over the wine glass? 

General experience shows that a man 
cannot very well divide his spare time. 
He cannot aim to make good use of a 
part of his leisure hours and throw the 
rest away. If he is going to find time to 
keep up with quaffing acquaintances, he 
must relinquish all other ideas. Few 
drinking men are readers. 

There is so much in this life that a man 
many books to read, that he has no time 
to give to the society of “good fellows.” 
The competition he faces in his business 
should do, so many studies to master, so 
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MOTORS 


3 Kinds, Speed, Regular, Heavy Duty 


The ten years that have elapsed since 












The Boat 
Builders’ 
**Stand-By’’— 
The Boat 
Owners’ Pride 









1 to 3 Cylinders, 5 to 27 H.P. 


Strong, neat, simple, absolutely 








dependable. Gives honest, Vim Motors passed their experimental 
enduring service, constant stage have demonstrated their ability 
satisfaction and wins your to give reliable, dependable service Built 
confidence Easily accessible with the accuracy and care of tt highest- 
Crank case can be opened from priced motors yet moderate n price 


either side without disturbing cylin- 
ders Has double ignition, positive 
non-backfiring device, easy starting 
flywheel, solid head cylinders 


Nothing has been spared in their fittings 
or equipment that would make them more 
complete Will use any liqu‘d fue 
Equipment 

includes High tension magnetos Paragon 
reverse gears, Rear starters, Water-proof ignition 
anc many other features that go to make the Vim’'s 
acknowledged supremacy 


VIM MOTOR CO. 


Ten year guarantec. Immediate shipment 


Write to-day for special proposition to |; 
dealers and agents. 


2507 Water St., SANDUSKY, OHIO 





























“Teach the Boys How to Shoot 


There is no better sport than shooting at a mark, and general knowledge of shooting is 
our country ’s strongest protection. 


THE “ROSS” CADET RIFLE 


has been adopted by the Government for Cadet Corps—a sufficient endorsation of its 
quality, and it is now offered also for general sale. It is the best all-round gun for boys 
Shoots .22 shorts or long, or .22 long rifle cartridge; is ac 


curate and has perfected adjust 
able sights for which no extra charge is made. 


This rifle is suitable for any game except 
the largest, and, while a single shot, its action is remarkably quick. Price only $12.00. 

For large game get the other Ross Models 303 or 280. They are recognized as the best 
sporting rifles in the world. 


Prices $25.00 ar upwards 


Send for full illustrated catalogue. 


ROSS RIFLE CO. - - . QUEBEC 





















































i 
THE UNIVERSAL CAR 

They buy it for what it does. That’s why the Ford 
is servant of more than 530,000. It holds the world’s 
record for all ’round dependability. And it’s the 
lightest—the strongest—the most economical car 
on the market. And don’t forget the service. 

$600 for the runabout ; $650 for the touring car i 


and $900 for the town car—f.o.b. Ford, Ontario, 
complete with equipment. Get catalog and _ par- 
ticulars from any branch Manager or from 


Ford Motor Co., Limited, Ford, Ont., Canada. 
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You shake down the 
ashes—not the coal— 
in the 


There are 
FOUR 
grate bars 
in the 


“ Hecla ” 


You don't have to shake the 
get out the 
hrepot. 


whoie fire to 
ashes around the edge of the 
You don't shake down 


a lot of good coal 
with the 


ashes. 

You don't have to use a poker at all. 

The ‘*Hecla”™ Triangular Bar Grate 
allows you to shake just the part of the fire 
where the ashes are. without disturbing the 
rest of the coals. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Lienited . 








Each 
one can 
be 
shaken 


separately. 


Naturally, one J 
than four all geared Ete That is why 
people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to look 
after.” 


feature 
house free of gas, smoke and 


Fused Joints—a patented ‘‘ Hecla” 
—keep the 


dust. 


Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
which describes these and other special 
features. 


grate is easier to shake 


urnace 


Preston, Ont. 














A “Hampson’s” Delivery Service 
Increases Trade The HAMPSON” is a light. durable earrier that 











fits any bieyele. Puts the small parcel delivery 
system on a paying basis Customers appreciate 
the quick service rendered. 

Quickly attached, easy running, very durable, 
Made for ordinary bicycle or motorcycle. Pays for 


tself very quickly. 


Frame built of Weldless Stee 


l 


rubing. giving tightness with great strength. 

We also make the HAMPSON” TORPEDO pas 
enger side car for motoreyveles : neatly upholstered 
nd finely finished 

Our “Hampson” Bieycles--newest Models——-can't 


wat for the price We carry a complete line o 


ieyvele and motorcycle accessories. 


Get our booklet “H" 
a Hampson to advantage and profit. Prices w 
please you. 


f 


and see if you cannot use 


HAMPSON’S 


433 Parliament Street, Toronto, Can. 



































i; HOTEL GRISWOLD 


tf it 
ttt at 
aig 






Grand River Ave. and Griswold St. - 





DETROIT’'S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN ONLY 
RATES $1.50 PER DAY AND UP 





Detroit, Mich. 


POSTAL HOTEL COMPANY 


FRED POSTAL, Pres. CHAS. POSTAL, Sec. 














life is too keen to permit him to barter 
his opportunities of self-improvement for 
unproductive hours with 
panions. 


boon com- 


Since this article was completed the 
writer spent an evening with Colonel 
Mosby, whose exploits as a Confederate 
cavalry leader during the Civil war were 
probably never equaled in history. He 
was the only one of us at dinner not tak- 
ing wine and he apologized, saying that 
he had always been an abstainer. In the 
discussion that followed he made the 
statement that the Confederate Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Robert E. Lee, General 
J. E. B. Stewart, and General Jackson 
ncver touched liquor. This group did 
the most brilliant work of any on either 
side during the war. Lord Wolseley has 
said that the three greatest soldiers in the 
history of the world were Cesar, Na- 
poleon and Lee 


OUR FUTURE PAVEMENTS. 

Beds of asphait ready mixed and easy 
io get at lie along the Athabasca River 
in northern Alberta. Engineers have es- 
timated that there is enough raw material 
in them to pave half the cities in America 
and all that is wanting is the means of 
getting it to market, but the railroads 
have not yet pierced that northern won- 
derland. 

The banks of the Athabasca, two hun- 
dred miles north of Edmonton, show 
heavy outcrops of tar-sand, and for miles 
at a stretch tar oozes out of the cliffs as it 
some-great cauldron were overflowing. 
Disintegrated limestone underlies this 
overflow of tar, with clay occasionally 
cropping out. For many years the In- 
dians have been using this tar for making 
their canoes watertight, having only to 
boil it to get it into a workable condition: 
but it is now known to be of great indus- 
trial value, with a market waiting for it as 
soon as it can be taken out. Within the 
past year and a half a further 
has been found much nearer 
covering an 


outcrop 
Edmonton, 
area of a thousand acres at 
1 depth below the surface of from three 
to twenty-five feet, and estimated to be 
one hundred and fifty feet in thickness. 

Street paving in the Canadian West 
will be merely a form of civic relaxation 
when all these tar-sand areas are within 
reach. They comprise what is probably 
the largest supply of paving material 
north of the Gulf of Mexico, and are of 
practically the same formation as those of 
California, differing only ina larger per- 
centage of oil which has to be removed by 
a process of slow cooking. They contain 
about 82 per cent. of sand. This sand may 
be used in its native state for roofing, and 
with very little -efining it makes an ex- 
cellent pavement, tests of it on Edmonto: 
streets naving proved satisfactory. A 
thousand square miles of native asphalt, 
it is estimated, are in the Athabasca re- 
gion, the beds averaging one hundred and 
fifty feet in thickness. 
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A Breeze From the West 


A Virile, 
By 


EDITOR'S NOTE. 
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sketch. 
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LEN CAMPBELL, 
Westerner, stood before an animal 
circus just outside of Winnipeg. 
Above the heads of the crowds, a lion- 
tamer bawled forth an offer of “fifty dol- 
to the gent’man or laydee who will 
indertake ~c remain in this cage for sixty 
seconds.” Kack of the lion-tamer loomed 
a gigantic circle of steel bars and the 
piercing yells of the impatient beasts sent 
the desired shiver through the spines of 
onlookers. 
“iifty dollars,” .epeated the barker. 
Glen’s chuin was for moving but 
Glen checked nim. “Hold a minute,” said 


journeyman- 


lars 


on, 


he, “that sounds like awful easy money, 
and I’m game.” 

“Game for what?” 

But the man was careening his way 


through the crowds to the door of the 
-aze. 

“Where’s that fifty?” The crowd heard 
the challenge and cried out a hearty ap- 
proval. Timidly the tamer of the jungle 
held up a ten and eight fives. Glen 
them over, took a 
familiar grip of 
fifteen-foot 

awhide, and 
stepped inside the 
barred door. <A 
hush of expectant 
disaster 


looked 


the 


crossed a 
thousand craning 
heads. Then the 
whip crashed like 
musketry, and 
lion after lion 
leaped into a cir- 
cular procession, 
heads down, tails 
clinging close, 
whining their ter- 
ror like a pack of 
guilty schoolboys. 
When Campbell 
had worked the 
rust off the reper- 
toire that be- 
longed to his 
mule-team days, 
he quit the cage, 
‘ommandeered the 
the fifty dollars 
and rejoined his 
friend at the rear of the 

This same Campbell man stood up in 
the Canadian Parliament the other year, 
member-elect for Dauphin, Manitoba, and 
spoke his maiden speech. He gave the 
House an unpretentious soliloquy on what 


ere wd. 





Glen Campbell thought were the deserts 
of the West, an _ intelligent, 
queerly-individual speech, salted here and 
there with a few lines of Cree, a phrase of 


balanced, 


expressive French-Canadian, and a good 
deal of colloquial-academic “slamming” 
of things in general. When he got 


Sir then Prime 
colleague. “Who in 
‘is that astute giant 
I heard him speak a 
little Latin, a little Greek, some French- 
Canadian and I think some English.” Sir 
Wilfrid had failed to recognize the inter 
polated sentences of Cree as phonetically 
different from the Odyssey. 

Some must read like a 
De two-hundred-thousand- 
words arm-chair seances to 
Others are lived as 
incident, anecdotal 
little matters of w 

‘n out the map o! 


through, Wilfrid Laurier, 
Minister, nudged a 
world,” said he, 


> 


who just sat down? 


the 


lives be 
Balzac novel 

and patient 
work um atm 


men’s 


osphere. 
an endless chain of 
staccato: as it were, 


planned ccnduct that 


character w'th detail and great penetra- 
tion. They spin along like the biograph 
versions of 
“Monte Cristo,” 


scene pumped on 
emell of 


brimstone and 


sBcen é€, 


creax of dungeon 


loor; and when a 


piece of the film 
looks. tiresom 
they scissor it out 
ind preserve the 


“pace” unbroker. 
Glen Campbell is 
a human movie 
That word may 
win me a 
pate, so I prudent- 
ly lop off any in- 
tentional siur. 
What I mean is 
that through an 
unbidden mass of 
circumstances his 
story from first to 
last revolves as an 
endless reel of 
cident, the 
tive and 


broken 


in- 
imita- 
conven- 


M.P tional parts snip- 

ed out by those 

who pass his film across their tongues. 
For that reason the world that now and 


again hobnobs with Western Canada has 
come to know Glen Campbell by his pic- 
torial reputation—they piece him 
gether in little oblongs of unordinary 


to- 
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“We're Having The 
Time of Our Lives 








‘Every day we’re enjoying hun- “= 
dreds yes, thousands of new - 
boating pleasures with our Caille 
Portable Boat Motor. We go 
everywhere and anywhere rezgard- 
less of distance. We : ever have totake & 4 
turns at the oar : Nobody is tired out { 
we’re all simply ‘full of the old Nick’ : 


and having the time of our lives with our be 


Portable 





1 
to 9 miles an hour or slow 
I 








enough to troll et 
is adjustat to any angle or depth of [ii 
stern and steers with our w 
bag 
Patented = Peleg Rudder pe 
which rises over weeds and obst 
nd then drops ba k in 
so Ss 1 t lete s 
even a T is it off 0) nN A 
1 elle ils ed }t i s 
" in 2 Tawa, 2 Ma 
m t ne it r 
ins ¢ We re larl f ' 
- oe . ' ma ‘ 
1 ruff r, but if desired, we will furt 
Vaden: tai Without 
Extra Charge ; : 
It deadens all 1 nd makes the motor 
run « l 
c i? G , 
Wru f / 
Sold by Leading Sporting Goods 
_ and Hardware Dealers. 
We Also Build 
a lete line of mar- 
in 5 1 3 
ae 
} ; tf . 
I i 
‘ M Blue 
i . Write now 
The Caille Perfection 
Motor Co. 
World's 1 t {Tw ~ 
1417 Calle St., Detroit, Mich. . 
her rs 
SP . sage 
= o* en 
a et tees. “Cw il 








Repairmen! 
Agents! 
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‘KEROSENE CARBURETOR 
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\ 4 IT SHOW 
FXCLUSIVE FEA MONEY-SAVING 


CARBURETOR 


ADAMS LAUNCH & ENGINE COMPANY 


PENETANG, ONT. 
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Hupmobile 


Thre car of Tre 


Touring Car or Roadster, with regular equipment 


With electric starting and lighting, demountable rims over- 
° 


size tires and tire carrier, $1380 Prices, 


Canadian Family 





$1200 


b. Windsor 


40,000 Owner-Salesmen 


W onderful from 
dealers everywhere of the number of sales 
made as the result of friendly interest 
shown by Hup owners. 


stories have eome to us 


Some weeks ago we instructed Hup salesmen 
visiting all parts of the country to make a 
detailed report on this point. 

These 


(nion, 


reports, covering every State in the 


are now in our hands; and they re 


veal an astonishing and gratifying condition. 
Out of 1,500 dealers 
that the 


important 


than 90 


Hup ownel 


more per cent. 


testify is by tar the 
most factor in making new sales. 


ae 


I will have to admit it,’’ says one big distrib 
uter, “"even 11 it deprives me of some ot the 


credit for this season’s splendid business.’ 


It seems to us that nothing we might say to you 
about the Hup eceuld possibly inspire you 
with greater confidence in the ear than this 


Hupp owners. 


attitude of 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Desk F, Windsor, Ontario 


We do not mean to imply that other owners ot 


feel kindly toward 


other ears do not 


Lhos¢ 
cars. 
that sueh wholesale and 


vut we do believe 


unanimous enthusiasm as this is unique. 


We do believe that it is unusual for people of 
all sorts and conditions to go out of then 
way to help the Hup dealer make sales. 

We are certain that they could not so commit 

themselves if they did not feel sure of what 


the Hup is and what the Hup will do. 


We eonsider it proof positive of our repeated 
assertion that the root of Hlup popularity is 


continuous service at a lesser cost. 


It shows us that, almost to a man, Hup owners 
pack us in our belief that the Hupmobile is 


tlie best car of its class in the world. 


And we confidently refer you to the Hup owner 
and the Hup dealer in your home town. 





Talking to the 


CLASSIFIED WANT ADS. get right 
something, say so in a few well-chosen 
and that 


results. 


} 1] ] 
Snhoulder-tark, 


from-thie- 


of the best kind ol 
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It was in the wilderness of the 
northern Canada, at a Hudson’s Bay 
Company post governed by his iron- 
sheathed Scotch father, that Glen sped 
through his first dozen years of life. When 
he had outstripped the school-teaching 
facilities of the Western hamlets his 
father packed him off to Scotland and 
there he remained at college until near- 
ly twenty years of age. He arrived at 
Quebec a six-foot Hercules, impatient to 
take his part in the new activities just 
then stirring across the prairies. Oppor- 
tunity pounced upon him from an unex- 
pected quarter. Louis Riel started a re- 
bellion; half-breeds and Indians swarmed 
to his crazy standard, and Canadian 
troops were sent to give him battle. Glen 
Campbell put himself at the head of a 
band of scouts. In buckskins and red 
bandanna, his black hair floating to his 
shoulders, he harassed the ranks of Riel 
by day and night, spying on the camps by 
virtue of his Indian disguises, and supply- 
ing the Government troops with strate- 
gical information of high value. Time af- 
ter time, according to the evidence of 
prisoners, he was selected by Riel’s sharp- 
shooters for punishment and by as many 
miracles escaped his doom. 

Twelve hundred miles he walked— 
twelve hundred of the stiffest winter miles 
in the world—from Mackenzie River to 
icdmonton, and the testimony of that feat 
lies stamped to-day in those frost-bite 
monograms from cheek to cheek. Once 
when a few friends had gathered at his 
ranch near Dauphin, he saddled two of the 
crankiest bronchos that ever kicked a heel. 
Four men took hold of each, and into the 
tirst saddle climbed Mrs. Campbell, a bril- 
liant horsewoman; Glen gripped the 
other. “Those bronchos shot into the air 
like rockets,” a man who witnessed the 
thing told me; “and for twenty minutes 
of mad careering, snorting, and wicked 
contortions in mid-air, Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell fought for victory. Presently 
Glen had his pony well in hand and came 
to the assistance of his wife—for which 
by the by, I don’t think she thanked him.” 

In the course of time, civilized, peace- 
ful, intensive-business time that ached 
against his soul, Glen was balloted in as 
member of Parliament. He went down to 
Ottawa, and within three months had 
hypnotised to his Stetson-hatted person 
such a procession of friends, as perhaps 
has happened to no M.P. before his day. 
Newspaper men spoke to him and of him 
as a sort of big brother. Members in the 
opposing party declaimed in hotel rotun- 
das that a Manitoba M.P. who, after once 
rolling in the eiderdown of a national 
capital, retained a preference for prairie 
grass was “some Westerner.” They 
owned up, too, that a man who could 
aeroplane on a broncho’s spine and walk 
across the Arctic on snowshoes, and yet 
turn at will into an Otho Cushing criteri- 
on in evening dress and dance on waxed 
floors to the envy of men and the cooing 
of women, was “some character”—an in- 
dolent way of getting round the idea of 
individuality. 

To drive home that peg about the “some 
character,” permit me to introduce Mr. 
Stapells, member of Parliament, confessor 
to Campbell in his joys and his politics. 
Said Stapells one fine day in Ottawa: 
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“Glen. I’m going to have some fun at a 
big departmental store,” and Glen said: 
“Count me in.” When the pair had at- 
tracted the attention of the brightest male 
at the stationery table. Stapells broke 
the spell with an amiable and confiding 
solemnity: “I am Mr. Stapells a Western 
member of Parliament. This is Chief 
Wananimitchoomatchedash, head of the 
powerful tribe of Sloefoot Indians. Poor 
fellow, he speaks not a syllable of Eng- 
lish. Being down to the capital on busi- 
ness of his tribe, he expressed the curious 
desire for a few bright lead pencils to 
carry home as souvenirs. Have you a 
large stock of perfectly nice bright lead 
pencils?” The clerk’s amiability swam in 
Stapells’ sunbeams. He looked at the six- 
foot-four, dark-skulled, sober-visaged 
Campbell and took a five-barred steplad- 
der with alacrity. Box after box of pen- 
cils came flying to the counter, yellow 
pencils, white and blue, green and orange, 
black ones and nice curly pink ones. Chief 
Sneeze handled each with critical de- 
liberation, pawed over scores and scores, 
muttering imprecations in the Cree 
language. From the many hundred on 
view he selected possibly one. “I am 
afraid,” said Stapells, “your stock is in- 
complete. Would you mind calling the 
senior salesman?” So the senior sales- 
man appeared, listened soberly to the 
ludicrous yarn about the Chief’s mission, 
and in turn summoned the assistant man- 
ager to assist in selecting about fifteen 
cents’ worth of goods. At the close of half 
an hour Campbell had found the five arti- 
cles he desired and requested through his 
interpreter that they be wrapped sepa- 
rately in tissue paper and the whole of 
them enclosed in a dark blue cardboard 
box. When the services of the department 
store had been about exhausted, he sig- 
naled to Stapells in a flow of Cree and 
they walked from the building with linked 
arms. 


There! I knew I would spend all my 
space and miss my man. Two or three 
anecdotes and he is only ten per cent. 
“seized.” Still, ten per cent. is a pretty 
fair dividend. You can’t expect much 
more out of a biographical smelter. (vide 
Bosworth v. Johnson). 


COPPER WIRE. 

Copper wire can now be made by an 
electric bath process, which is said to be 
very successful. A fine copper wire 1s 
connected to one pole of a battery, and is 
made to traverse a bath of sulphate of 
copper such as is ordinarily used for elec- 
tro-plating, with a small amount of sul- 
phurie acid added. In the bath is placed 
a heavy copper plate as the second elec- 

trode. The fine wire acts as a core and is 

covered with the deposited copper. Then 
after passing through a washing tank it 
is dried and runs upon a reel on which it 
is hardened by means of friction. The 
wire then returns to the plating bath and 
takes another layer, and so on until it has 
attained the required thickness. It is ad- 
visable to have the plating done by de- 
grees and not all at once, as the metal has 
a better quality. 
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A Yale 
Cylinder Lock 
is worth 
a gross of guns 












OU won't need,a gun or have any “yy 
excuse for using a gun if you put | id 
Yale Cylinder Night Latches on your 
front and rear doors and Yale Padlocks on other outside 
and inside places that need to be really locked. 

But you must see the name Yale on the lock you buy, or 
not get the Quality the name Yale guarantees. 
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Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
Makers of YALE Products in Canada: Locks, Padlocks, Builders’ Hardw 


General Offices and Works: 
St. Catharines, Ont. 
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RIDER AGENTS WANTED Dr. DeBlois’ Sanatorium fs°° Rivers: 


everywhere to ride and exhibit a sample 1914 Hyslep Bicycle 
with coaster brake and al! latest !mprovements. For rest, q 
We ship on oe 2 to n ar 


deposit, and allew 10 DAYS’ TRL TRIAL, 
It will not cost you a cent n th t 
satisfied after using bicycle 10 -—. J itf 
DO NOT BUY 3, 7:20", like, restful plac 
of tires, ar thos wh ¢ 
or sundries at any price until yee jown in healti 
receive our latest 1914 Dlustrated cata- id I t 
logue and have learned our special 
prices and attractive proposition. ' | 
ONE CENT is all it will cost und chronic diseases 
you to write us a Neurasthen thet 
postal, and catalogue and full Infor. matism, Ne ‘ 
mation will be sent to you Free Heart and Stomach T 
ptm by return mail Do natural remedies, water 








twait. Write it now baths, X-rays x % air and 
HYSLOP GHOTHERS, Limited massage. Swedish &) ympasti cur etc. ) Tes 
lent physicians give tt cir exalusive serv he patients 
Dept 11. TORONTO, Canada 4. 5 on Ses eS 





























The Master-figure of German Industry 


“King” Thyssen Has Built Up the Steel and Iron 
Industry of the Fatherland 


EDITORS NOTE, 
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policy of 


eral of German industry. He 


has formally adopted them 
as his watchword. If he af- 
fected a coat-of-arms, they 
would be its slogan. “King 


Thyssen” is the title his su- 
premacy in the 
and coal trade has won him. 
“The German Carnegie” is 
another of his sobriquets. By 
iniversal 


steel, iron 


consent he is the 
dominant figure of the 
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War. 
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duction of coal and 
mounted from 
222,375,000 tons, an increase 
of 201 per cent. In the pro 
duction of iron ore, and of 
iron and steel, Germany has come fat 
to outstrip Great Britain, which led her 


by wide margins a quarter of a century 


ago. These were the totals for 1911: 
Germany. England. 
Tons. Tons. 
Iron ore PO SSRO00 15,769,000 
Pig iro 15,572,000 9 875,000 
Bteet .. 15,019,000 6,565,000 
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now hehind the United Kingdom only in 
the production of coal. 
Among those who have directed this 
development, August 
Mulheim-on-Ruhr, is the 
personality. In the coal and 
iron trade of Germany he has been what 


Brobdignragian 
Thyssen, of 
towering 


Rockefeller was in oil and Carnegie in 
steel—the master-builder. The history 
of all three, who may be bracketed as 
their age, 
Each grew from 
Thyssen’s career is more com- 
than to Car- 
Like the Petroleum King, he is 
at work. He has not 
libraries and 
the American 


the commercial geniuses of 


has been much alike. 
nothing. 


ble to Rockefeller’s 
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septuagenarian, still derives 
his joy in life from mining 
coal, puddling iron and rolling 
steel. He intends to die in 
The emblem of Bis- 
escutcheon—PFatriae 
y ; endo consumor— would 
fit Thyssen precisely, if ren- 
dered to read that he is con- 
suming himself in the cause 
of labor, instead of country. 
He is a restless workman. He 
known to tire out 
three secretaries in one day. 
Much of his time is_ spent 
traveling about the country 
on his own business. His 
home, a feudal castle, is really 
a branch office of his firm. 
Ad‘oining his bedroom is a 
workroom. He believes that 
neither men nor iron should 
grow rusty. 

The pioneer of American- 
German industry, 
career has been 
typically transatlantic in its 
origin and development. The 
Standard Oil Company was 
the outgrowth of an original 
nvestment of $72,500 by the 


harness. 


marckK s 


has been 


ism in 
Thyssen’s 


firm of Rockefeller & An- 
drews. August Thyssen in- 


augurated his career about 
the same time, in the early 
with a capital of 

$6,000, with which he built a 

rolling-mill employing sixty 

workmen. To-day he em- 

ploys 50,000. His largest 

property, the Deutscher 
Kaiser Colliery at Hamborn, has a pay- 
roll of $130,000 and mines over 5,000,000 
tons of coal a year. His fortune is vari- 
ously estimated at $50,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. It is probably more than the 
former and less than the latter. His in- 
terests merely local 
To-day, in addition to vast 
blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, 
factories, salt and potash 
harbors and docks at Hamborn, 
Duisburg, Mulheim and other points along 
and contigious to the Rhine and the Ruhr, 


sixties, 


iong ago outgrew 
dimensions. 
coal-mines, 
by-product 
mines, 


Thyssen’s influence extends around the 
globe. From Caen, in Normandy, he 
imports iron ore taken from his own 
mines, and from Montigny half-finished 


products founded and cast in his own 


mills. They are loaded into his own 
steamers from his own docks— a genu- 
ine German base on French soil. At 
Nikolaieff, on the Russian coast of 
the Black Sea, he has warehouses and 
docks for the storage and shipment of 
ore for his devouring furnaces on the 
far-off Rhine. In Brazil and India, the 
German flag flies over Thyssen wharves 
and harbors. His dominating ideal is 
to insure German industry in general, 
and his own properties in particular, 
sources of raw material supply which 
will render them forever independent of 
foreign influence. It is a little known 
fact that August Thyssen was the father 
of the idea which eventuated in Ger- 
many’s ill-starred Moroccan’ venture, 
Several years ago he planned to make 
Sultan Abdul-Aziz a loan in exchange 
for a monopoly of Morocco’s incalculably 
rich iron-ore deposits. The German 
Government frowned upon the enterprise, 
only later to threaten Europe with war 
in defence of mining rights meantime 
secured by another group of Rhenish in- 
dustrialists, the Brothers Mannesmann of 
Dusseldorf and Remscheid. 

From America Thyssen borrowed the 
idea of concentrating capital and amal- 
gamating allied industries. He founded 
the Rhenish-Westphalian Steel Syndi- 
cate, the Rhenish-Westphalian Coal 
Syndicate, the Pig-Iron Syndicate, and 
practically all the important “Cartels” 
now existing in Germany for’ the 
control of output and regulation of prices 
in the industries allied to the steel, 
iron and coal trade. He is a firm disci- 
ple of the despised Trust idea as an effec- 
tive means of preventing crises caused 
by over-production or price-cutting com- 
petitions. For his own purpose he im- 
proved on the transatlantic pattern by 
forming a Trust in which a single person 
should be board of directors, executive 
committee and shareholders all rolled 
into an autocratic one. The Standard Oil 
Company, the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and other octopuses dispose 
over assets which reduce Thyssen’s prop- 
erties to comparative insignificance, but 
their shareholders’ meetings are not 
nearly so harmonious as his. The Thys- 
sen Trust belongs to Thyssen. He is 
monarch of all he surveys. A brother 
and an eldest son are nominal partners, 
but the King of Mulheim wields a sway 
no American Trust magnate ever en- 
joyed. He is the only German industrial- 
ist who has no entangling alliances with 
Banks. “Interlocking directorates,’ 
which the United States Government is 
fighting, are a recognized and integral 
feature of German financial organization. 
On the boards of all great industrial cor- 
porations sit representatives of the banks, 
usually with all-powerful voices and 
votes. Representatives «of the Dresdner 
Bank, Germany’s second largest con- 
cern, are on the Boards of 200 companies 
with an aggregate capital of $650,000,- 
000. No bank has controlling fingers in 
King Thyssen’s pies. He has no shares 
to list on the Berlin Bourse. Speculation 
is never carried on in his name. He 
brags that he does not understand the 

B. C. of the Stock Exchange. 

Thyssen’s declared income for tax 
purposes is a paltry $750,000. The ac- 
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Comfortable and Dressy by wearing a pair 
of light 


Remember Ht efuse 
the name i e .- tutes 


RuMMer- on ISPENDER 


Out-o-site under your shirt. Hold trousers 
up and shirt down, giving neat shirt-waist 
effect. Made large size to fit those wearing 
trousers low at the waist—adjustable to any 
size 
- . . , hdd , van ha . 
LOOK FOR NAME “KING” on BUCKLES 
Shwe alyles 
2 button loops, fasten 1 at each side, as picture 
3 button loops, fasten 1 at each side, 1 at back 
4 button loops, fasten 1 at each side, 2 at bac 
50c. at your dealer’s, or postpaid anywhers 
on receipt of 50e 
State Style, and Name of Dealer. 


tHE KING SUSPENDER CO. Toronto, Can. 
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| “American” Marine Motors! 


















If you are building a launch or contemplate the purchase of a marine motor 
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Reliable Dealers Wanted 
American Engine Co., 


$253 Boston St. 
Detroit, Michigan 





good canoe affords. 





Don’t miss the real pleasures and healthy recreation of outdoor life that a 
Make vour decision now for a C.C.C., the canoe that embodies 
beauty, speed and safety. We make the higher quality canoes and skiffs. Workmatr 
ship and materials guaranteed. We can ship at once 


Write now for catalog ‘‘C’’ and learn why C.C.C. Canoes excel 





The Canadian 
Canoe Company 
Peterborough, Ont. 
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There is a Jamieson’s 


Paint for every known 
purpose 


No matter where you want to add the touch of 
newness you can get a paint in any variety of 
shades and colors, particularly adapted for the 
purpose. 

Jamieson’s Exterior Paints protect and beautify 
—resist heat, frost and dampness. 

For adding the touch of refinement to interiors 
Jamieson’s Interior Paints and varnishes are 
unsurpassed. 

For renewing boat or launch you have need for 
Jamieson’s Marine Paints—they insure long ser- 
vice and satisfaction. 

If it’s your carriage or auto that needs retouch- 
ing, just ask for Jamieson’s Carriage Paint and 
vou are assured of a superior and lasting finish. 
Our paints are the result of careful study, 
backed by half a century’s experience in paint 
production. 

The most inexperienced can use “Jamieson’s” 
and get satisfactory results. 


Your dealer will supply you. 


R. C. Jamieson & Co., Limited 


Established 1858 
Vancouver 


Owning and Operating P. D. Dods & Co., Limited 


Montreal 
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tual revenue derived from his enormous 
interests is admittedly in excess of that 
figure, but as his policy is immediately 
to re-invest profits in extension of plant, 
the bulk of them is not subject to income 
taxation. From his humblest days he 
has adhered to the principle of incessant 
expansion. Every thousand marks 
he has earned has gone back into the 
business. He cares nothing for money 
as a mere possession. Its only attrac- 
tion to him is as an instrument for ac- 
quisition of fresh power. His consum- 
ing ideal is a steel, iron, and coal auto- 
eracy subject to one indisputable will. 
Such an industrial empire this Rhenish 
Cesar has built, and he remains its ab- 
solutist ruler. He mines his own ore, 
owns and navigates the ships which 
transports it, built the docks and har- 
bors where they unload it, and himself 
digs the coal for the furnaces, mills and 
foundries which are to turn out coke, 
sheet-steel, armour-plate, ingots, billets, 
tubing, rails, ammonia, tar and the other 
dozen by-products of his trade. Upper- 
most always in Thyssen’s mind is the re- 
duction of the cost of production. That, 
he says, is the beacon-light on which in- 
dustrial energy must rivet its gaze. De- 
votion to that principle has as much to 
do with the development of German in- 
dustry as any other single thing. It ac- 
counts for the fact that the German 
works are full of technical experts. For 
every ten artisans in a mill or factory 
there will be at least one technical man 
or engineer. Avoidance of waste is their 
great specialty. They will devote years 
to evolving processes for cheapening pro- 
duction or creating by-products. In the 
Chicago stockyards, as all the world 
knows, the pork-packers utilize all of a 
pig except the squeal. Down August 
Thyssen’s way they make use of every- 
thing except the smoke. And even now 
he has Charlottenburg graduates at work 
on a process of converting that into a 
marketable commodity. 

The German Government paid an ex- 
traordinary tribute to Thyssen two or 
three years ago by inviting him to over- 
haul the business end of the Admiralty 
at Berlin. Dockyard scandals at Kiel had 
revealed a woeful lack of purely com- 
mercial acumen in the department other- 
wise so ably administered by Admiral 
von Tirpitz. Conscienceless tradesmen 
were pulling the wool over the Navy’s 
eyes in lamentable and costly fashion. 
A master of buying and selling was 
needed to lick things into shape. The 
Admiralty did the natural thing and in- 
voked the aid of the greatest merchant- 
mind in the country, August Thyssen, to 
put the Navy on a business basis. Re- 
cently, it came to light that the Vulcan 
Shipbuilding Company of Stettin and 
Hamburg, the biggest in Germany, de- 
livered Dreadnoughts to the Admiralty 
in 1912 at a loss of $500,000. The com- 
pany had to wipe out its entire building 
reserve to cover the deficit. Things have 
changed since the days when the rag- 
merchants of Kiel could bamboozle the 
Navy. It is King Thyssen who taught 
Tirpitz how to drive a bargain. 

_ Like Mr. Chamberlain, Thyssen thinks 
international politics in this day and 
age are business politics, pure and 
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For Comfort, Cleanliness HEATING Study These as Examples of What 
and Moderate Cost oe Electric Appliances Should Be 
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Canadian Beauty Electric Appliances are built for SERVICE. True, they aré 
artistic in design and as beautiful in finish as would be demanded by the most exact 
but the foremost consideration in their construction is UTILITY—the abilit ty to do ths at 


Your dealer will give 
you a demonstration 
and prices. 


Save labor where you can—it is money well spent. Investigate the com 
plete ‘‘Canadian Beauty’’ line—Coffee Percolators, Chafing Dishes, Hot 
Plates, etc 


Renfrew Electric Manufacturing Co., Limited 
RENFREW - ONTARIO - CANADA 


for which they are intended—and continue doing it indefinitely. For instance, the 


“Canadian Beauty” “Canadian Beauty” 
ELECTRIC TOASTER ELECTRIC TRON 
Makes the most delicious toast—and \ favorite in the laundry because the 
makes it quickly, too, keeping it hot heat is evenly dis ribut ed ver the en 
and crisp until served It toasts two tire ironing s rongly u- 
large slices it once—and the beauty of structed and G $1 AR ANTE ED for a 
t is that with ordinary care that same LIFETIME—you are sure of getting 
Canadian Beauty Toaster will be assist your money’s worth of satisfying ser 
ing in the breakfasts of the next gener vies 
ation. Have your dealer show you one 




















| AW No one can afford to be ignorant of 
the laws governing business 

Few, however, have the time to read the many and complicated volumes of the 

country’s laws and statutes, and for the benefit of the hustling business men a 

Digest of Canadian. concise and understandable book has been prepared. It gives all the necessary 


cnet tsa laws and information regarding merchandising, the renting of a store or house, 
mortgages, buying property, collecting debts, ete. This book, the 


Digest of the Canadian Mercantile 
Laws 


is a ready reference, a valuable guide in daily business, and is saving many dollars. 


No work published in Canada equals it for business men. 
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A veritable consulting library on this one line so universally Keep the book ten days, and if it is not satisfactory, return 


needed. it and get your money back. If remitting by cheque, make 
Based on Dominion and Provincial Statutes and Court same payable at par, Toronto. 
Decisions. 


Indorsed by barristers, sheriffs, magistrates and conveyancers. To meet the needs of subscribers in New Ontario and the 
Recommended by the Ontario Institute of Chartered Account. Western Provinces, where land is under The Land Titles 
ante. System of Registration, an Appendix of 16 pages, containing 
Used by more accountants, bankers and business firms than 4 synopsis of the Land Titles Acts, has been added to our 
any other work on the subject. Forwarded direct, post free, regular edition, thus constituting a special ‘‘Western Edi 


on receipt of price. tion.’’ Price $2.50. 
EASTERN EDITION - Price, $2.00 SPECIAL WESTERN EDITION $2.50 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
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The Men Around the 
oe 
Kaiser 
sy FREDERIC: W. WILE 
Berlin Correspondent of the ‘‘Daily Mail”’ 
Tells about the German Giants of Industry, 


Education and Statesmanship 


rhe German Empire has been 


striding the high- 






way of progress with seven-league shoes. Its 
development in industrial, financial, and educa- 
tional matters during the past few decades has 
been almost unprecedented, nay epochal. To 
make such development possible, a nation needs 
men of broad vision, determination and genius. 
Germany has had many men f this stamp 


mental and constructive giants who have towered 


above their countrymen and loomed large in 
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simple. He attributes the strain in 
Anglo-German relations to British envy 
of German competition—a myopic theory 
widely held in the Fatherland. He be- 
lieves diplomacy ought to be taken out 
of the hands of courtiers and transferred 


to engineers, merchants and manufac- 
turers. Trade relations are so interna- 
tionally interwoven, Thyssen declares, 


that political relations ought to be ad- 
‘usted on the basis of reciprocal interests. 
Approached from that standpoint he 
thinks England and Germany could soon 
discover the groundwork of an entente 
cordiale. He international 
treaties for regulating prices of world 
commodities like coal, and is persuaded 
they would do more to cement friendship 
than defensive and offensive alliances de- 
pendent on battleships and army corps. 

Thyssen is seventy-one years old. Pas- 
sion for work, rugged independence, al- 
most sullen silence, and democratic sim- 
plicity are August Thyssen’s outstanding 
qualities. He cares nothing for titles, 
society, or external honors of any kind. 
He is a Roman Catholic who says he is 
old-fashioned enough to be religious. His 
hobby is the welfare of his workmen, for 
which he provides liberally. He wears 
three-guinea suits. He apologizes for an 
incorrigible inability to over-estimate his 
fellow-men. Only one of three sons has 
inherited the sturdy traits of their 
father, Fritz, the eldest. 

The one outward trapping of great 
wealth about August Thyssen is his 
home, the beautiful Castle Landsberg, a 
glorious old Gothic Schloss high up on 
the wooded ramparts of the Ruhr, near 
Dusseldorf. He acquired it in 1903 and 
like everything else he ever owned has 
“extended the plant” by reconstruction. 
Castle Landsberg, rich in moss and mem- 
the Middle Ages, is a fitting 
for a To-day it shelters a 
monarch whose proudest boast is that he 
is a working man, who intends to keep 
on laboring as long as there is life with- 
in him. 


favors 


ories ol! 


abode king. 


THE NOBEL PRIZES. 


From 1913, 


1901 to sixty Nobel prizes 
have been awarded. If we class the prizes 
by countries, comparing the populations, 
we see that the most favored countries are 
the three Scandinavian countries: Swe- 
den, Norway and Denmark, which is sig- 
nificant in view of the nationality of the 
jury. Then come Holland; France with 
14 prizes and 39 millions of people; Ger- 
many with 18 prizes and 65 millions of 
people. After these come Switzerland, 
Belgium and England. Finally the United 
States and Russia have each received only 
one prize. 

In a recent lecture, Kamerlingh Onnes, 
who has been awarded the Nobel prize for 
physics, remarked that we can now ob- 
tain, experimentally, a temperature which 
is only removed from the absolute zero of 


temperature by one degree. The tem- 
perature thus obtained is lower by 
two or three degrees than the tem- 
perature of sidereal space, which, ac- 


cording to the calculations of the astro- 
physicists, is about 
absolute zero. 


four degrees above 


To Foster Canadian 


Art. 


Continued from Page 18. 


ing of teachers in drawing, 
oainting, and design. 

Concurrently with the Governmental! 
foundation cf the Ontario College of Art 
a valuable and extensive collection of 
pictures, drawings, ete., which had ac- 
cumulated at the Toronto Normal School, 
was distributed among the other Normal 
Schools of the principal cities of the 
province. This was done under the di- 
rection of the Department of Education, 
with the idea that each Normal School 
should possess a certain number of art 
treasures as educational factors in the 
training of the children; and further, 
that the small collections, thus arranged, 
might form the beginnings of municipal 
art galleries for the benent of the citi- 
zens at large. 

At the end of his autobiography Wil- 
liam Holman Hunt, “the high priest of 
the Pre-Raphaelites,” wrote: “The pur- 
pose of Art is, in love of guileless beauty, 
to lead men on to distinguish between 
that which, being clean in spirit, is pro- 
ductive of virtue, and that which is 
flaunting 2nd unnatural, and productive 
of ruin and despair. . . . The eternal test 
of good Art is the influence it is cal- 
culated to exert upon the world.” 


modeling, 


4 “GREENWICH TIME” 
MENT IN FRANCE. 


On March 11th, 1911, standard time 
of the meridian of Greenwich was adop- 
ted for official and railway purposes in 
France, in place of standard time of the 
meridian of Paris. Funds are now being 
raised to erect a “ monument de l’heure ” 
at the point where the Greenwich meri- 
dian intersects the northern coast of 
France; viz., at the seaside resort of 
Villers-sur-Mer (department of Calva- 
dos). A model of the proposed monu- 
ment, designed by the sculptor Leduc, 
was exhibited at the Salon of 1913: 
Phoebus in his car, drawn by fiery steeds, 
holds aloft a lance with which he points 
out the standard meridian, while the 
Gallic cock, surmounting a _terrestria! 
globe, is in the act of crowing to an- 
nounce the hour of noon. ‘Tue latter 
feature is an allusion to the fact that 
the International Time Conference of 
last October selected the wireless station 
on the Eiffel Tower as the central official 
time-piece of the world. Writing in the 
Comptes Rendus, M. L. Lecornu calls at- 
tention to the coincidence that the loca- 
tion chosen for the monument is very 
near the port of Dives, from which 
William the Conqueror sailed for Eng- 
land, thus recalling the historical con- 
nection between Normandy and Great 
Britain, and is also not far from the 
birthplace of the great astronomer 
Laplace. Lastly, the date on which the 
new time was adopted in France was the 
centenary of Leverrier. 
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And You Did Thisr 


OU don’t need plaster and laths—you don’t even have to 

be ‘‘handy’’ with tools to do as this husband has done. 

With wide (32 inch) sheets of a/ready decorated Neponset 
Wall Board, a saw, hammer and nails, you can easily and quickly 
change a garret or unfinished room into a beautifully finished 
room. 
Just nail to studding —or over plaster. hen cover joints with 
battens. Three most attractive finishes—plain oak, cream white 
and burnt leather. No painting necessary. Entirely takes the 


place of lath and plaster. Much more quicklyapplied. Costs less. 


Ideal for making 
ice-cream par- 
lors, altering halls 
into Movi ing Pic 
ture Theatres, 


WALLBOARD «~~ 


Neponset Wall 
Board is just the 
thing for parti- 
tioning large oth- 


ces or factory 





spaces. 
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SURELY SEND for samples, because nothing else can tell you so eloquently the wondertul poss 
bilities of this material 
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GO CANOEING. mete summer one grand vacation. 
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have an ENGLISH CANOE. 


WILLIAM ENGLISH 


Peterborough, 


fan ENGLISH CANOE. Ease, Grace and Perfect Fin‘sh give a distinction, 


Defer your choice until you’ve seen our new catalogue, illustrating special features. 


CANOE CO. 


Canada 





ou’ ll find canoeing a particularly keen enjoyment, if you 
There's a pride of baad om and a great deal of satisfaction in the possession 
and the price is right. 























That 
Garden 


Fence 


This time of year brings us birds, blos- 
soms, bugs and bugbears. Old fences 
look passably well whiie half hidden in 
the winter's snow, but now that ram- 
shackle old fence shows up like a last- 
years bonnet: all you can call it is an 
architectural bugbear. 


Our business is making ornamental 
iron fences and gates in designs to har- 
monize with any surrounding. We 
will send you an illustrated catalogue 
and a quotation on a fence you can be 
proud of. 


Dennis Wire and Iron Works 
Co., Limited 


London - - = Canada 






























Fine Pure Wool 


“UNIT-SHIRT” 


FOR SUMMER TIME 


4 Shirt and trunk 
4 $ drawers in one 
a garment — perfect 


fitting, closed 
crotch, cannot 
Ideal 
for golf and all 
summer sports. 
Gives greatest 
comfort and ease 
the hot 


work up. 


during 


weather, 


Made in all sizes 





for men in Pure 
Wool Zephyr and Wool Taffeta in a choice 
variety of designs. 


For Sate at Jaeger Stores and Agencies 


throughout the Dominion 
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The Barred Gate 


Continued from Page 


“Of course, I shall write to you, but 
letters seem such poor things after 
—this. You know what my life is; so 
you won’t perhaps hear very often. It 
will almost hurt to write, because it will 
remind me of the irony of the situation.” 

“You must write, dear, or I shall feel 
you are forgetting.” 


“Never think that. Nothing makes 
any difference, neither time nor space, 
nor silence. Nothing makes any differ- 


ence; remember that.” 

The dreadful minutes were racing to 
bring the last one nearer. Her heart 
sobbed as he took her in his arms and 
looked deep into her eyes. 

“Listen, dear,—this is not good-bye 
I love you---I love you. If you ever want 


me, I will come from the ends of the 
earth. I shall not forget, and some- 
time—sometime———” His voice broke. 


Then suddenly tearing himself from her, 
he strode away, not daring to look back. 
Her tears blurred his vanishing figure, 
and the turn of the path brought com- 
plete emptiness. 

It seemed to him as he went that the 
gate of Paradise had closed behind him. 
The tall pines above swayed in the sun- 
set breeze. 

For her, all 
dirge. 


nature was singing a 


Pre. 


ee months later Hallam received the 
Y following letter: 

“IT am in great trouble. 
been a panic in Wall street. 
has lost all of his fortune. It has come 
like a bolt from the blue. I am so con- 
fused and stunned, I can’t make any 
plans; but my thoughts turn to you, 
knowing that I shall have your love and 
sympathy. Oh, if I could only see you! 

Florence.” 

He longed for an aeroplane to carry 
him to her; a wireless, to convey the 
instant response of his heart; but when 
the letter finally reached her: “My dar- 
ling, your trouble only brings us nearer 
together. Keep a brave heart. You 
never can be poor, if you are you——,,”’ its 
message of courage and hope came as a 
strong support in her crushing trouble. 

Since their parting, she had refrained 
from writing often, because she felt that 
her leve and his were too vital to need 
any written word of assurance; it was 
conveyed by far more subtle and electric 
messengers—the air, the sun, the wind 
—and all those spiritual forces which 
seemed to her ready to tell him of the 
loyal beat of her heart, and had he not 
made the phrase, “I shall not forget,” 
the keynote of his passion? What need 
had they of the written word? 

But in the months following her mis- 
fortune, distracted as she was by the 
terrible-plunge from her life of ease and 
luxury into the unknown bleakness of an 
existence filled with anxious care, and 
with the spectre of poverty before her, 
she sent frequent frenzied little notes 


There has 
My husband 


9Q 


full of pitiful calls upon his devotion. 
She implored him to give her courage to 
face a future that looked so bleak it 
needs must crush her; and she told him 
that his love was the one thing that made 
life worth the living. 

She wrote: “I scarcely recognize my- 
self. I am still so dazed that I feel like 
one but half alive. We have to give up 
our house, of course, and we find that 
after all the debts are paid there will be 
remaining only the barest pittance to 
live on. My husband is ill, as you know, 
and I am trained nurse, cook, and maid 
of all work. We have a small cottage in 
the country, and I, with what wits I have 
left, am trying frantically to discover if 
there is anything in this brute of a world 
that I can render marketable in my small 
collection of assets. Phil dear, can you 
see how the thought of your love is my 
one ray of light? 

“To you remember the story of the two 
bishops confined in the dungeons in 
They carved a tiny altar in the 
solid wall, a Christ on the Cross, where 
a spot of sunshine appeared for a few 
minutes every day. So, dear, in the 
darkness of my prison of misery and 


Loches? 


trouble, I have raised an altar of 
thanksgiving for your love and con- 
stancy. I have to hold on with a des- 


perate grip, to the highest moments of 
faith in myself and others.” 

Hallam this letter, he sud- 
denly remembered, after breaking the 
seal, just two years from the day he 
parted from her in the forest. 

He had been, the night before, to a 
smart dinner given to him on the eve 
of his departure for Egypt, on a special 
mission, which he hoped if successful 
would promote him to an under-secre- 
taryship. Among the guests were many 
distinguished politicians, and well-known 
women, who by reason of birth or wit 
had become leaders in the smart set of 
the season. His mind was full of the 
success and brilliance of the occasion, 
and especially of the hit he had made in 
his own short speech, and he still felt 
the glow of gratified vanity, and recalled 
with satisfied pride the parting words of 
his chief as he grasped his hand: “Hal- 
lam, I congratulate you; you’ll be talked 
or.” 


received 


Being in a self-congratulatory state 
of mind, after reading the letter, he con- 
tinued to feel pleased with himself, that 
he had for so long expressed devotion 
and tenderness to her in her trouble, and 
had rigged given up his time, as he 
now felt, in writing letters encourage 
ase ee oe, g letters to encourage 

He thought of her as she sat under 
the trees in the flickering sunlight. He 
even remembered the color of her gown, 
the gleam of her pearls, and the little 
trick she had of suddenly sitting forward 
when interested, the slow, charming 
smile that curved her lips and shone in 
her eyes. “That was when I was tell- 
ing her of Jack,” he thought. “By Jove, 


I fell in love at that moment. 
ber how I felt that night. But Flor- 
ence poor! a drudge! cooking! Stripped 
of all the luxurious setting of her life, 
the countless aesthetic and beautiful ac- 
cessories that add their allurement to 
even the most beguiling of women! Im- 
possible!” 


I remem- 


For the first time, he realized with a 
cold shock the real deprivation he had 
suffered in her trouble. Fate had too 
mercilessly robbed him, by stripping his 
love of her rights. Almost the justifica- 
tion for his passion had been withdrawn, 
in the exposure of life’s sordid and com- 
monplace realities. 

The scene of the last night whirled in 
vivid fragments before his eyes—the 
dainty feast, the women in bewitching 
raiment, the sparkle of jewels, the signi- 
ficance of fashion and rank. That was 
his world; he belonged to that—and so 
did she; but the grim powers of destiny 
had blotted it out for her, and she was 
there no longer. She was slaving to keep 
the breath of life in a selfish invalid, and 


trying to earn a pittance for daily 
needs. 
His emotions were terrifying, and 


even to himself, as he 
soul, and acknowledged 
once an impulse of de- 
an effort. 


seemed brutal, 
faced his own 
that what was 
votion was now 

His self-esteem was wounded by the 
confession that he no longer loved her 
as he had. His feeling was one of pity, 
but of pity without passion. 

He suffered in the admission, for he 
vaguely felt the truth of the fact that 
sentimentally creates a seething ferment 
in the shallows of the soul when an en- 
during love lies placid in the depths. 

By the flick of his awakened 
science he was stung into a coward’s 
refuge of blaming some one else, and the 
thought that she was taking inconceiv- 
able things for granted brought a kind of 
temporary balm. 

With the weakness of an egotist who 
hates to wound the woman who ministers 
to his self-esteem, he wrote the word he 
felt she wanted, and then plunged into | 
his work. She received the falsehood 
with joy and a lightened heart, and 
glorified the lie into strength to help her 
meet the cruel trials of her life. 

But, as the months passed, and she | 
searched the short missives that came | 
at longer and longer intervals, for the | 
little significant, illuminating word that | 
was not there, she wrote: “I remember | 
your promise to come if I needed you, and | 
your assurance that nothing would make 
any difference, and find comfort.” 

He, resenting her faith in him, and | 
the logical consequence of what he now | 
called his folly, and irritated by the un- 
changing note of sadness that struck like 
a harsh discord into the happy absorption 
of his mind in his ever-widening sphere 
of work, decided to make the intervals 
between his letters still longer, when an 
event happened which decided his mode | 
of action irrevocably. He received the | 
notice of her husband’s death. 

He was then in Egypt. 


con- 
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Unmechanical 
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and 
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Here is a 
Faucet and Bubble Features—takes care of the overflow 
waste 


practical Fountain, which combines the 


and insures 


Safety and Service 










This is an age of sanitary plumbing and the Sanitary 
Drinking Fountain is one of its important subdivisions 
SAFETY SERVICE 
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Bubble 

Is made of heavy brass with extra heavy nickel plate. Handle 

Bubbler easily controlled by separate ‘‘squeeze’’ handle. 
No  spurts—no choking—inside regulation prevents 


**shower-bath.”’ 
handle, Fa 


for hose if 


Favcet is controlled by another squeeze 


icet gives full water pressure. Has thread 
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promptly. 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
342 Main Street, Haydenville, Mass. 
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Enjoy Foot Comfort 
on Sweltering Days 


The “ PROFESSOR” SHOE is a light, 
fine, cushioned-sole shoe with a centre sole 
of asbestos, which keeps the feet cool and 
comfortable 









a very desirable summer shoe. 


This shoe is made on our ¢ Irthopedic and 
Humane, and on all the up-to-date lasts, is 
neat and serviceable. The leather is care 
fully selected and workmanship is ab 
solutely guaranteed. The ‘ PRO 
FESSOR " shoe is built on scientific 
principles, the result of 
periment and long experience. You 
must wear a pair to appreciate the 
lasting comfort. 


Ask your dealer for “PROFESSOR” SHOES- 
Make sure you get the genuine. 


THE TEBBUTT SHOE & LEATHER CO., LIMITED 


THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


The 
** Professor 
Gold Cross Shoe 
Patent No. 119409 
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The Ritz-Carlton Hotel 


Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


offers the Comfort, Service and Cuisine of the famous Ritz chain ot Hotels 
and Restaurants round the world, at similar rates to those of other 
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ATLANTIC FLEET HOTEL SYSTEM PACIFIC FLEET 
FAST TRAINS FROM COAST TO COAST 


ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


The Canadian Pacific offers to the travelling Public, service and equipment second to 
bs . 


none, ( build, own and operate their Compartment Library Observation Cars, 
Standard Sleepers, Dining Cars, Coaches and Motive Power. 


The Canadian Pacific own and operate a line of palatial hotels along the Railway from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, thus affording their patrons every possible comfort. 


The Canadian Pacific can ticket you around the World, and enable you to travel over 
two-thirds ef the World's journey on tbelr own trains and steamships. 


Those contemplating « trip ef any nature will receive full particulars and literature from any 
C.P.R. Ticket Agent, or write 


M. G. MURPHY - District Passenger Agent ~ TORONTO 











IV. 


F OR a long time she wanted to die. She 

mourned her lost lover, not her lost 
husband. She felt that the bitterest of 
all the cruelties fate had heaped upon 
her, was the fact that she had given all, 
and he had given nothing. There were 
davs when she burned with shame at the 
remembrance of the whole-hearted ren- 
dering of the gift, which he had been 
willing to forget. 

The phase of her suffering caused by 
mere privation, by the absence of beauty 
and comfort; of the graces of a complete 
existence—always, before, a matter of 
course, the potency of which she had 
never dreamed, until cut off from them, 
and for which she longed with a shamed 
longing that at times obsessed her—was 
as nothing compared to the misery of 
blankness and silence. 

Up to the present, with all the strength 
of her nature, she had fought through 
the fathoms of such weakness to the 
surface of, at least, a negation of desire, 
until a fresh inspiration took possession 
of her spirit in the thought that her love 
still remained. 

Now, the future faced her with the 
certainty that his love had failed. Her 
Gibraltar had sunk into the sea. 

Then at times her soul was torn by a 
very hurricane of jealousy, imagining 
some one else had taken her place, and 
she despised herself in knowing that the 
keenest torture came from such a fear. 

A long lassitude succeeded the storms 
that ravaged her, when feeling of all 
kind lay dormant in her heart, and she 
cared not whether she lived or died. 

Thus, many months went by and in 
the interval all the little imperceptible 
cords that bind us to the great sources 
of life drew her into a clearer sphere of 
higher outlook, and, resolving not to be 
beaten, she braced herself to the burden 
of living. 

The closed doors of her mind and 
soul, which had been locked for so long, 
began slowly to open and let in an 
awakened ambition that, out in that 
world which was all about her, that world 
of staring egotism of health and strength 
and noise and tumult, and struggle and 
happiness, there was a place for her, 
somewhere. 

There are some griefs that make 
standing room for the soul, and some- 
times we are taught, though by anguish 
and pain, that unselfish love is never a 
curse. 

So, though’she had tasted the dregs 
of the cup of bitterness and the pain 
could never be forgotten, she came to a 
second sight and a clearer vision that 
are not blurred by the mists of unreality. 

On the day when once more the grass 
seemed green to her, and the skies blue, 
she gazed with critical intentness at her 
mirrored image, and found that her 
many tears had washed away her bloom, 
and etched channels in her temples. 
Then she remembered with a melancholy 
smile the remark of an old uncle, years 
ago, when she presented herself at the 
time of her debut, for his inspection: 

“Gad, Florence, don’t ever have an un- 
happy love affair; it will spoil your 





beauty. But, after all, you’ll have out- 
line, you’ll always have outline.” 

She was thankful there was any sal- 
vage from the wreck. She realized at 
last that she still possessed one of the 
best gifts of life—the power to feel in- 
tensely. 

V. 


NE evening, eight years later, Hallam 
( was seated in the Savoy Restaurant. 

He had just returned to London after 
a long absence. As he called for his bill, 
and settled it, he did not notice the en- 
trance of a party who took possession of 
a table near his own, until they were 
seated; then glancing carelessly toward 
them, the blood rushed to his head, and 
surged away, leaving him with a mad 
impulse of flight. Florence was seated 
not twelve feet away from him! 

Before the successive emotions which 
possessed him had resolved themselves 
into action, the disposition of the mo- 
ment was settled by a familiar voice: 
“Well, by all that’s lucky, Hallam, old 
man, where did you drop from?” 

“How are you, Grantham? I’ve only 
just come. It seems. good to be back 
after all these years.” 

“Come and join us, do, and tell us 
about yourself. We have come in for a 


short dinner before the play. It’s the 
first night of Dillon’s latest, “The New 
Moon.’ You know that Mrs. Manning 


collaborates with him. You know the rest 
of us, don’t you? But let me present you 
to Mrs. Manning.” 

It was like a dream; but, after the 
first dazed moment of meeting and of 
refusal to join them on the plea of 
fatigue after his long journey, he heard 
with a cleared brain her pleasant, even 
kindly greeting. 

“T saw by the papers that you were 
coming to London, Mr. Hallam, and I 
hoped it would be before I leave. Won’t 
you come and take tea with me to-mor- 
row afternoon? Unless I secure you 
early, I am sure I shall have no chance 
with so popular a personage.” 

Then, with a phrase of explanation to 
her friends: 

“T met Mr. Hallam years ago in Carls- 
bad—before he was famous. 
row, then, at five?” 

As he walked away, Hallam wondered 
if he had heard aright the almost whis- 
pered comment of Grantham, following 
her last remark: “And before you 
were.” 

What did it mean? He had tumbled 
into a sequence of events widely at vari- 
ance with his own plans. 

His return to London had not been en- 
tirely for business reasons. Lately, he 
had made up his mind that it was time 
to reward Lady Gordon for the patient 
devotion of many years; for there are 
drawbacks to the career of a bachelor 
ambassador, which would be removed by 
an establishment graced by the presence 
of a clever woman of the world. 

It still seemed like a dream, when he 
arrived the next afternoon at her apart- 
ment. Her maid told him he was ex- 
pected, but Madame had suddenly been 
called out. She had gone in an auto- 
mobile and would be back directly. 
Would he kindly wait? 
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He was not reluctant to do so, for he 
wanted to brace himself for the coming 
interview. He wondered why she wanted 
to see him. How could they possibly 
bridge the gulf that lay between them, 
except by ghostly hands that could never 
touch or meet? How futile it all was! 
How impossible the attitude of faithful- 
ness with nothing but a spiritual com- 
munion! Of course, she couldn’t have 


_kept it up, any more than he could! 


How unlucky the meeting of last night! 


| What imp of fate had led him to be such 
| an ass as to go to so fashionable a place 


and run the risk of meeting friends, 
fresh from his journey? It would be so 
much better to bury the whole affair. 

But why did she want to see him? 

Was it possible————? 

The maid came in with the tea-tray, 
and withdrew after arranging the cur- 
tains, and lighting the fire. 

The charming atmosphere of the room 
unnoticed in his discontented 
survey of the past, until the singing of 
the kettle, and crackling of the fire, re- 
called him to the poignancy of the mo- 
ment. It looked like home, this dainty 
room. 

He discovered with puzzled recognition 


some photographs of his own friends, 
scme books signed with the author’s 


names, even some autograph pictures by 
well-known artists of the day, etchers, 
and painters. How extraordinary! 

And then she came in. 

“IT am so sorry to be late, but perhaps 
you have learned that promptness is a 
waste of time, and have not waited 
long.” 

“You have such a charming place to 
wait in, that one could not——” 

“What a large collection of pretty 
speeches an Ambassador must always 
have ready. I don’t suppose you ever 
make an awkward remark.” 

“Oh, I assure you there are many situ- 
ations that one is never prepared for. 
There ed 

“But this isn’t one. 





” 


And laying aside 


| her wrap, and drawing off her gloves— 


“Come nearer the fire, and let me give 


| you some tea.” As she lifted the cup, 





and he waited for the usual question she 
said, “Oh, I remember how you like your 
tea—no sugar, a little cream. No! milk 
—TI never could understand why English 


people like milk better than cream. You 
look very well.” 
“Thank you, I am well. You, too, 


look well, and are so little changed,” he 
said, “I knew you at once.” 

“Not changed? I? Well, I thought 
I had, but, maybe, you have not noticed 
” 

To her it seemed as if she were look- 
ing at a man who reminded her of some 
one she had known very well, a clear 
fine cameo of youth, with it’s aspirations, 
ideals, faiths, overlaid with the follies, 
faults and weakness of later years. He 
was like some one strangely familiar, 
but frosted by change. 

He asked some questions of last night’s 
play, and then the conversation turned 
to the politics of the hour, the books of 
the day, and she said: 

“You have not written much lately. 
Why not?” 

“To tell the truth, my last effort was 


so fatally popular that I was ashamed. 
Somehow, it was not so good as those 
that were less so.” 

“No—not quite But why?” 

“I suppose I wrote what I thought the 
public liked, and then I hated it when I 
found it the nurse-maid’s delight.” 

She led him to tell of his life in the 
East, of his travel and missions, and sit- 
ting in the fire-light, with the stimulant 
of her interested intelligence, he talked 
of his work with a vivid brilliance that 
surprised even himself, and painted pic- 
tures of many dramatic incidents in far- 
off countries which he had never troubled 
to tell before As she listened, it con- 
veyed the impression of an effort to show 
her how brilliant and fascinating he still 
was; and she wondered, as she listened, 
and linked the past with the present, to 
how many women he had taught the 
bitter lesson she had learned. 

The guarded note of curiosity as to 
why she had summoned him faded in the 
sense of pleasure at being able so grace- 
fully to carry off a meeting that might 
have been awkward, and even to enjoy 
it; for, as he proceeded, he found him- 
self recalling the old days with a new 
feeling. In the fire-light he thought she 
looked very little older than she did in 
Carlsbad, but that was a dream! 

The dusk had come, and the maid re- 
moved the tea-tray, and they were sit- 
ting nearer the fire, and nearer to- 
gether. 

In a way, they both knew they had 
been talking for effect, and a silence fell 
between them. 

She rose to pull the chain of an electric 
lamp in the corner, and he thought as 
he watched her: “I was justified in my 
folly. She is still charming, and how 
home-like this is!” 


Then he said aloud: “Is this your 
home?” 

“Yes, I have lived in-London for five 
years. I should like to tell you some- 


thing about myself. After my husband 
died, I was ill for some time. Fortun- 
ately, his life insurance was enough to 
keep me from the necessity of work, and 
I could take the rest I so much needed, 
after those dreadful years. My old 
friends—well, you know how it is with 
the world, when one drops out of the 
running.”—He winced, and a deep red 
rose to his bronzed cheek.—“And as I 
had no near relatives, and only one or two 
of the old set ever had time to look me 
up, I had to begin and make my life over. 
I tried my hand at writing, and strange 
to say, my scribblings were accepted. 
You know I’m not one bit clever, I only 
wrote as I saw things, and as I thought, 
and a few of the things I had felt; but 
before I knew it I was quite absorbed, 
and my first book being a success, now, 
in a small way, I’m the vogue. Isn’t it 
amazing? 

“Then I came here. I have always had 
heaps of friends here, and, voila!” 

Philip made no response to this re- 
cital, and she continued: 

“I think the idea of writing first came 
to me in Carlsbad after meeting you. I 
admired your first book—you remem- 
ber?” 

“Yes,” he whispered, and his eyes 
told her he liked to recall the past, and 
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would like to take her into his future. 

“ “Philip, do you know why I asked you 
to come to see me? It was not a con- 
ventional thing to do. I am so glad you | 
did come. For years I have wanted this 
chance. I have thought of you every 
day for years.” 

A gratified smile grew upon his lips. 
And then she went on: 

“You know for how many, with love 
and longing, for I told you, and then 
later, after my husband died—and—you 

Well, I won’t go over that, but I want 
to ask you to forgive me.” 

“7?forgive you? — Why, Florence, 
what have I to forgive? It should be the 

“<= other way round.” She continued: 

“When I realized that you had for- 
gotten, I was very bitter, and very 
wrong. I felt that all men were faith- 
less and heartless, and I made you the 
model for all the faithlessness, and heart- 
lessness I have put in my books. That 
is what I want you to forgive me for. 
Will you? The world doesn’t know it, no 
one knows it; but I can’t forget it, and 
I had to tell you, for I have not been 
fair or just. Will you forgive me. 
Philip?” 

He sat as one stricken and dumb. 
She knew then that if she had wished 
for a revenge, none more complete could 
have been devised. 

“Florence, I have nothing to forgive. 
I only wish I had been worthier of you.” 

“IT could even thank you,” she con- 
tinued, and the whimsicality of the idea 
pleased her, as his gesture of shame at- 
tempted to stop her, “I must tell you. 
Why, don’t you see how much I owe to 
you? I owe you everything that has come 
into my life since. You were the means 
by which I was taught how ideal and 
wonderful love could be, as well as how 
bitter. The suffering that came through 
you opened my eyes to the real truths of 
life. It was a touch-stone by which I 
could tell the false from the true. I was 
undeveloped and asleep, and now I am 
alive and vital, and life is a wonder and 
a joy.” 

“Florence, don’t—don’t! I can’t bear 

Ng 

As he looked into her eyes, he saw a 
radiance that must have been woven 
into the fibre of her daily life for many 
years to have produced that luminous 
shining. 

“TI wish I had been worthier of you,” 
he repeated. She felt he was sincere in 

wr that. His gaze dwelt on her sadly, long- 
ingly, and she recognized a new note of 
humility, as he said: 

“My life now seems to me very empty. 
I hope this is not the end. You will— 
you’ll let me come and see you? Flor- 
ence, tell me it isn’t too late, dear.” 

“Philip—don’t! Can’t you under- 
stand?” 

“Don’t send me away. I want you— 
you are so wonderful—so strong. I need 
you,” and, leaning towards her in his 
eagerness, “Let me come again.” 

“No.” 

“Ah, let me come to-morrow.” 

“No, I think not to-morrow.” 

“You can’t send me away forever. 

-“* Tell me I may come sometime. Next 
week. We'll begin all over again. You 
can’t refuse to be my friend.” 
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“Next week, I am going to marry 
your friend Jack.” 
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| as if the gate of Paradise had closed 
h against him. 
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one of them with the edge of the shovel 
and lifted the others out. A hole lay 
open. Meldon peered into it, but could 
see nothing. He fumbled for his matches. 
O’Flaherty fetched the candle from the 
stone seat in the hearth. He lay flat and, 
stretching his hand into the hole, held 
the candle down. Meldon saw piles of 
coins standing in neat rows. He, too, lay 
down on the floor, reached into the hole, 
and, touching them with his fingers, 
counted the piles. There were ninety- 
eight of them. He lifted one and counted 
the coins in it. There were twenty. 

“Hold the candle here,” he said. 

Thomas O’Flaherty, rising to his 
knees, set the candle on the floor at the 
edge of the hole. 

“They’re all gold, every single one of 
them,” said Meldon. “If those were no 
more than just ordinary sovereigns you'd 
have pretty near two thousand pounds. 
But by the weight of them I’d say that 
they’re worth two or three sovereigns 
each. You’re a rich man, Thomas O’Fla- 
herty Pat. There may be richer men in 
the Province of Connacht, but I don’t be- 
lieve there’s one with the same command 
of ready cash. I declare to goodness if 
it wasn’t for Gladys Muriel, ’d wait a 
few years on the chance of getting Mary 
Kate. How ever did you get all that 
money up out of the cave?” 

“T did have a bit of rope fixed to a big 
stone the way it wouldn’t shift on me 
and me going up and down. The lids of 
the iron boxes gave me my ’nough of 
work before I got them lifted, and them 
rusty with the damp there was in it. But, 
with the help of God, I got them lifted 
at the latter end. Then I’d be putting the 
gold into a bit of a bag that I had on me. 
It was very little I could take at the one 
time, for it would surprise you how 
heavy it is, and me having to climb the 
rope and not one at the top to give me a 
hand. Maybe it wouldn’t be more than 
once in the day and often not that much 
itself that I’d go down. I did be in dread 
that some of the boys would discover what 
I was after. From first to last I wasn’t 
less than a whole year at the job.” 

“You would be all that,” said Meldon. 
“It’s a mortal pity I wasn’t here at the 
time. We'd have rigged up some sort of 
pulley at the top of the hole, and with me 
filling at the bottom and you taking the 
stuff at the top we’d have had it out in 
a single day. But there’s no use talking 
about that now. The gold’s here, right 
enough, however you got it.’’ 

Meldon turned the coins over and over 
in his hand, held one to the light and 
then another, felt the weight of them 
singly and then two or three at a time. 

“What put you on to it?” he said. 
“What made you think of looking in that 
hole?” 

“Sure the people always had it that 
there was a deal of gold on the island 
somewhere. My father knew it and his 
father before him, and everybody had 
heard tell of it. Long ago they did be 
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searching for it. There was two of the 
gentry once came to look after it. But 
people got tired, finding nothing, and at 
the latter end they gave it up. It’s 
maybe a hundred years since anyhody 
laid down his mind to look for it. But 
there was one place that I knew nobody 
ever searched, and that was the 
Poll-na-phuca.” 

“Why not?” 

“They’d be in dread on 
them that do be in it.” 

“Them that—oh, the 
course!” 


“Well, I used to be turning it over and 
over in my mind and me no more than a 
gossure. And I said to myself that see- 
ing the gold was somewhere and that 
there was just one place that nobody 
would be caring to look for it, it was 
there it must surely be. It came into 
my mind, too, that the like of them that 
hid it first wouldn’t be in dread of who 
might be in the hole or who might not. 
I’ve heard them say that the gentry 
doesn’t give much heed to them tales. 
Indeed, they might choose out the Poll- 
na-phuca just by reason of there being 
many another that wouldn’t go next or 
nigh it.” 

“That was a fine piece of deductive 
reasoning,” said Meldon. “I couldn’t 
have argued the thing out better myself. 
I say, Tom, you won’t mind my calling 
you Tom, will you? I’ll say Pat if you 
like, but your whole name is too long 
for frequent use—the wind’s rising. Did 
you hear that last gust? 
a nasty night.” 


It’s going to be 


“Tt was long enough,” 
herty, shading the candle from the 
draught, “before I could get my mind 
laid down to go into the Poll-na-phuca. 
I’d be saying to myself in the daytime 
that I’d go and thinking maybe I’d bet- 
ter not when it was dark. Or it would 
be the storms in the winter and the 
noises there’d be coming out of it would 
make me think it would be wiser to leave 
that sort of people to themselves and not 


said old O’Fla- 


be meddling with them. But in _ the 
latter end, when I was getting used to 
living near it and no harm coming to 
me, I went down.” 


“And did ever you come across a lepra- 
chaun or anything of that sort? Tell me 
the truth now.” 

“T might, then. Believe you me 
queer things that nobody, not the clergy 
themselves, knows about, down in the 
depths of the bowels of the earth where 
the sun doesn’t be shining. There’s queer 
things there.” 


there’s 


“Higginbotham says there’s pliocene 
clay.” 

“There might. I wouldn’t say but 
there is. The likes of him would surely 
know. But there's more.” 


“T wouldn’t wonder,” said Meldon. “I 
didn’t come across anything of the sort 
myself; but then I was only there once, 
and besides, I’m not the sort of man 
that a fairy would come near. But we 
can’t afford to spend the night in gossip- 
ing. Are you still bent on my taking the 
gold away with me in the yacht?” 

“7 om.” 
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“It'll take the best part of the night 
to get it on board. For one thing I’m 
bound to waken Major Kent the first 
trip and then I’ll have to give him some 
sort of an explanation of what I’m doing. 
You don’t know the Major and so you 
can hardly realize the length of time it 
takes to explain anything to him. He'll 
want to argue, and he’s always in a bad 
temper when you first wake him. The 
morning will hardly see us through the 
iob. Luckily the only person with any 
sort of right to interfere is Higgin- 
botham. He’s frightfully officious, and 
you never can tell what his Board might 
regard as coming under the head of min- 
ing rights. But it’s easy to put Higgin- 
hotham off the scent. Do you happen to 
have that bag anywhere about, the one 
you used to take down into the cave?” 

O’Flaherty rose, climbed on his stool 
again, and grubbed among some dirty 
sails and nets which hung on a beam 
above the hearth. He descended with an 
ancient flour sack in his hand. 

“That’s not such a small bag as you 
led me to believe,” said Meldon. “I 
wouldn’t care to go off in our punt with 
that bag full of gold. You may have 
noticed that ours is one of those patent 
collapsible punts, and you have to be un- 
commonly careful what you take in them. 
The best thing we can do is put a few 
hundred of your doubloons in the bottom 
of the sack, ferry them off, and then come 
back for more. My goodness, listen to 
that! There must be half a gale of wind 
blowing this minute and that won’t make 
the job of navigating the Major’s beast- 
ly hat of a punt any easier. Still, if noth- 
ing else will do you except to get the 
stuff on to the Spindrift, we'll 
Hallo! what on earth are you doing with 
the candle?” 

Old O’Flaherty rose suddenly to his 
knees as Meldon spoke, held the light 
aloft, gave an inarticulate cry, and then 
dropped the candle. As he did so Mel- 
don was struck on the head from behind 
and rolled over senseless on the fioor. 

“Ive settled the curate,” said Sir Giles 
3uckley. “Have you got a hold of the 
old man?” 

Euseby Langton had not got hold of 
O’Flaherty. His nerve had failed him 
at the moment of assault and he stood 
helpless in the door. Thomas O’Flaherty 
realized his position at once. He rose 
from his knees and began to move silent- 
ly through the hut. It was quite dark. 

“No,” said Langton. “I—I missed 
him.” 

“Damn it!” said Sir Giles; we must 
vet him or he’ll raise hell all over the 
island. I can’t see a stim.” 

O’Flaherty guessed from the sound of 
his voice that Langton was in the door 
and that his way of escape was barred. 
He moved through the hut in the hope 
that Langton might be tempted to pur- 
sue him. Sir Giles felt after him in the 
dark; but the place, familiar to O’Fla- 
herty, was strange to him. 

“Stay in the door, Langton,” he cried. 
“Don’t let him pass you.” 

He struck a match and caught sight of 
O’Flaherty standing a few yards in front 
of him. But the old man was ready for 
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the manoeuvre and had his wits about 
him. He struck at the match with his 
hand and extinguished it. Sir Giles made 
an effort to grapple him, failed, and 
dropped his match-box. O’Flaherty 
moved away from him, felt the shovel 
with his feet, stooped and picked it up. 

“Strike a match, Langton,” said Sir 
Giles. 

The moment the first sparkle of light 
shone O’F laherty struck at Sir Giles with 
the shovel. He brought the flat of the 
blade down on the arm which Sir Giles 
stretched out to guard his head. Then, 
with a call to Langton for help, Sir Giles 
flung himself on the old man. O’Fla- 
herty was feeble, but he _ fought 
desperately. Sir Guiles’ right arm was 
numbed from the blow of the shovel. He 
called again for help. Langton seized 
O’Flaherty round the neck and pulled 
him backwards. Between them they 
overpowered the old man and laid him on 
the floor. They had come well provided 
with what they were likely to want. 
Ropes were produced. O’Flaherty was 
securely bound and gagged. Sir Giles 
drew a candle from his pocket and lit it. 

“Now for the curate,” he said. “I’ve 
knocked the senses out of him anyway. 
It’s a good job I hit hard. I wouldn’t care 
to be scrapping in the dark with him. 
The old fellow gave me enough to do, and 
you’re nothing but a damned coward, 
Langton. Now, we'll tie up the Rev. J. 
J. Meldon and gag him, so that he won’t 
stir even if he comes to. When there’s 
light enough we’ll lower the two of them 
into the cave and leave them there.” 

“That'll be murder,” said Langton, 
“and I told you I’d have nothing to do 
with murder.” 

“Don’t be an infernal ass. There’s no 
murder. Some fool or other will find 
them to-morrow or the day after, and 
they’ll be alive all right. We must get a 
clear start out of this. Don’t you know 
that the steamer would overtake us at 
once if she started after us? And she 
will if those two fellows are found and 
tell their story. Come and give me a 
hand.” 

Meldon’s legs were tied together. His 
hands were lashed to his sides. A gag 
was forced into his mouth and secured. 

“Now we have him safe,” said Sir 
Giles, “even if he does come to. Let’s get 
at the gold. We’ve no time to waste.” 

Meldon’s head was a hard one. Very 
shortly after he was bound he recovered 
consciousness. He recognized Sir Giles 
and Langton and saw that they were 
stooping over the hole where the treasure 
lay. He saw them lifting out the coins 
and putting them into a leather hand- 
bag which lay beside them on the floor. 
He could recollect nothing of what had 
happened, but he grasped at once the 
obvious fact that old O’Flaherty was be- 
ing robbed. He struggled at the ropes 
which bound his hands and feet, but 
found that he could not stir them. The 
gag prevented him from either speak- 
ing or crying. One form of activity alone 
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body, like a biased bowl, has a tendency 
to turn on the hips as on an axle, and 
arrive ultimately somewhere near the 
place from which it started. But the dis- 
tance which Meldon had to travel was not 
great. He succeeded, after convulsive ef- 
forts, in cannoning with some force 
against Langton. Taken completely un- 
awares, Langton toppled forward, ex- 
tinguishing the candle in his fall. A fur- 
ther effort upset the bag in the hole, and 
then Meldon followed it and fell, doubied 
up, on top of the treasure. 

Sir Giles cursed vehemently. He stood 
up in order that he might curse with 
better emphasis. As a further relief to 
his feelings he kicked Langton, who still 
sprawled beside the hole. Then he went 
down on his hands and knees and felt 
about for the candle. The search drew 
from him other expressions of annoy- 
ance. Meldon, though his position in the 
hole was extremely uncomfortable, found 
a good deal of pleasure in listening to 
Sir Giles. At last the candle was re- 
trieved and lit again. 

“T’d better knock that infernal parson 
on the head again,” said Sir Giles. “It’s 
the only possible way of keeping him 
quiet.” 

“Don’t; you’ll most likely kill him.” 

“Nothing would kill that fellow. He 
wouldn’t die if you hanged him.” 

“T won’t have you smashing his skull 
anyway. Can’t you take him outside the 
door and leave him there?” 

Meldon was pulled out of the hole, 
dragged across the floor of the hut, and 
deposited on a bank of grass opposite 
the door. It was raining heavily. 

“Cool yourself there awhile,” said Sir 
Giles. “When it’s light enough I’m going 


to drop you down into the cave that the 
treasure came out of. You and that 
damned old ragman can lie at the bottom 
of it and look at each other till somebody 
comes to rescue you.” 

Meldon received a good many bruises 
and scratches, but he retained his con- 
sciousness. He knew where he was. Be- 
low him was the end of the bohireen and 
the door of the hut. His mind was filled 
with a vehement rage against Sir Giles. 
He was totally indifferent to anything 
that might happen to himself. He de- 
sired intensely to do something which 
would obstruct, annoy, and, if possible, 
injure the man whom he regarded as a 
personal enemy. He hit upon a_ plan 
which seemed hopeful. 

He writhed to and fro until he suc- 
ceeded in rolling down the bank to the 
bohireen. By much wriggling he ar- 
ranged himself across the path. His 
head was on the grass at one side, his 
feet on the grass at the other. He lay 
on his side with his face towards the 
door of the hut. He was extremely un- 
comfortable. A stream of water was 
running down the stony track. His 
body dammed it, and it mounted up 
against him, soaking him through. 
The wind blew more water against 
the part of his clothes which the 
stream did not reach. A sharp-pointed 
stone stuck into his right shoulder. His 
face was cut and plastered with mud. 
His body seemed to be bruised all over. 
His head ached violently. But all this 
mattered nothing to him for the moment. 
His faculties were absorbed in watching 
the door of the hut. 


To Be Continued. 


Inside the Shell 
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Continued from Page 20. 


tapped the precious papers reposing next 
his chest. 

He took one last look at the man whe 
had been friend to him, and, wiping a 


tear from his eye, Private Yorke glanced 


down on the veldt. The firing had ceased; 
he had not noticed it before, so busy had 
he been with his thoughts. But, over the 
plain, scattered in skirmishing order they 
were coming towards the kopje. 

for a moment he stood irresolute. He 
hated to go. The soldier in him, his loyal- 
ty to the dead, urged him to stay and 
combat each step. But duty now was 
plain. With a sigh he turned and began 
clambering up the slope, behind which 
the remaining horse was tied. 
saw him from below and a bullet, singing 
on its ill-spent errand struck him fair 
between the shoulders. 

He stopped suddenly, keeping his feet, 
however, and a surprised, unbelievable 
expression filled his pinched, homely face. 
Through all the fight he had never once 
thought of death in connection with him- 
self. 

The blood soaked his shirt, and a feel- 
ing of weakness possessed him. Another 
bullet flattened against the rock behind 
him and with a muttered curse he grasped 


Someone 


his rifle and stumbled back beside the 
dead. With unsteady hand he pumped 
cartridge after cartridge into the breech 
and emptied it at the men below. He could 
see their eyes, and their long beards 
through the mist that enveloped him as 


they stumbled up the hillside, and he 
swore again, strange, grim, ungodly 
oaths. 


Fate was against him and the dead, and 
the knowledge lent him redoubled vitality. 
He was going to die. He knew that, but 
he wished that he might have 
plished the wish of his master. 
shyme,” he cried hoarsely, “A 
blarsted shyme!” 

A dozen big forms loomed up only a few 
yards away. They looked uncanny, like 
creatures of a dream, and he remembered 
a strange vision he had had years before 
on a bed of fever, where, great, uncouth 
giants surrounded his straw pallet and 
gibbered and danced and mocked him. 

His rifle was empty. He drew his re- 
volver and fired until the clicking of ham- 
mer on unresponsive shells awakened him 
to the fact that it, too, was exhausted. 
With a fury he grasped the heated barrel 
and flung the heavy missile with all his 
wounded strength at the huge goblin who 
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was endeavoring to gain a foothold on the 
ledge, then, swinging the short carbine he 
stood at bay. 

A heroic figure he was—despite his di- 
minutive form; an uncanny sight, stand- 
ing there over his dead; his forehead 
bound about with a dirty kerchief; his 
face blood covered; his scrawny, narrow 
chest and throat bare, fighting with a 
berserker rage; one man alone, against 
fifty. Suddenly, clear and sweet, music 
that thrilled his wounded soul and raised 
a hoarse cheer from his parched throat, 
came a bugle call, then another and yet 
another. It was the old baptismal hymn 
of his partial regeneration. Through the 
mist a body of lancers were spurring to 
nis succor. The enemy melted away as if 
by magic. Everything was magic now 
the boiling sun that swirled in mighty 
gyrations before his gaze, the veldt that 
surged and heaved and seemed to touch 
the sky with waves of brown and gold, 
carrying on their mighty crests the forms 
of his friends and casting them at his 
very feet. 

The glory of the Empire of which he 
was a part—such a little part—forced it- 
self on his imagination and his cracked 
lips faltered out the opening lines of 
‘Rule Britannia.” 

A sergeant, followed by his men, 
scrambled up the hillside to where he 
stood. Arriving, he stared in dumb won- 
derment at the object confronting him. 

The glassy, pale blue eyes shone with 
uncanny earnestness. The lips ceased 
mouthing the well-known words. With an 
air, almost magnificent, Yorke brought 
forth from his tunic the bundle of charred 
dispatches, drew himself to the utmost of 
his five-foot-seven and, bringing his hand 
to the salute, without a word toppled over 
across the body of his master. 


“Ah yes, I remember him well,” said 
the sergeant slowly. “Poor Lumley, there, 
tried to reform him. Quixotic fellow, 
Lumley — didn’t have much - success. 
Yorke was a sort of renegade—every- 
body’s hand against him. Still, he loved 
Lumely and,” glancing down at the poor 
little battle-scarred soldier, “after all, you 
can’t tell what the meat’s like till you 
prick the shell.” 

The sergeant was unconscious of coin- 
ing an epigram. 

They buried master and man beneath 
a great cairn of rocks, and with immense 
effort dragged the abandoned twelve- 
pounder from the veldt below and spik- 
ing it, left it as a monument to the twain. 





THE SOOTFALL OF PITTSBURGH. 


As determined from careful measure- 
ments during the past year, the sootfall 
of Pittsburgh ranges from 595 to 1,950 
tons per square mile per annum. The 
destructive possibilities of this immense 
deposit may be illustrated by stating that 
if an equal amount of lampblack were 
ground with oil so as to form black 
paint it would cover from 17 to 57 square 
miles with two coats. Statistics of soot- 
fall at certain places in Great Britain 
are as follows:—lIndustrial section of 
Leeds, 529 tons; centre of London, 426 
tons; Glasgow, 820 tons. 
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The Business Situation 


Improvement Waits Upon Crops—Changes for the Better Will 
Follow In the United States—Money Easier 


By JOHN APPLETON, 


Mr. A pple ton does 


Editor 


of Canada 


of Financial Post 


not look for any decided change until the 


SEASON 8 CrOP US ASSUTe d. Te says that Canada can hope for hetter busi- 
ness following improvement already manifest in the United States. 
The dome stiec situation de pe nds ve ry large ly upon Wests rn Canada, 
where business has fall n off more acute li than in other parts of the 
Dominion, as shown by bank cle aring re turns. Mr. Apple ton is of the 
upinion that the de cline m railway earnings is due also to business 
declining in the We st, but he has confide nce in the quick recupe ’- 
ative powers of that territory. Parliament's de lay in rounding out the 


railway policy of the Dominion 
confidence. 


R. LLOYD GEORGE in his recent 

M Budget speech said that he did 
not look for so good a year in 

trade, having reference to the current 
period, as the United Kingdom experi- 
enced in 1913. He has earned his spurs 
as a prophet. Some two years ago, in the 
face of experts, he was optimistic. Per- 
haps his aggressive radicalism turned the 
accepted prophets against him. Trade 
actually exceeded his most optimistic 
expectations. When, therefore, he says 
that trade will be somewhat quieter in 
Great Britain during the present year, it 
would be as well for Canadians to take 
heed of his attitude. Canadian business 
moves in very close sympathy with that 
of the homeland and of the United States. 
If in the mother kingdom and the land 
of our cousins there is prosperity, we will 
share in it. Actually in the former trade 
is healthy, and in the United States there 
are unmistakable signs of an improve- 
ment. Crops there, as in Canada, are the 
basis upon which we can best judge the 
ups and downs of trade and what condi- 
tions of trade are likely to prevail. All 
reports appear to indicate that the wea- 
ther for crop growth and development 
has been, generally speaking, favorable, 
so much so that the captains of industry 
are prophesying with confidence that in 
the fall there will be more active trade. 

WHAT UNITED STATES LEADERS SAY. 

It may interest business men to know 
just what the leading steel men of the 
Republic say with regard to the outlook. 
The industry they direct is a basic one 
and feels first the return of confidence. 
At the close of May they gathered to- 
gether at the meeting of the Iron and 
Steel Institute in New York and reviewed 
the outlook very fully. Judge Gary, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, said: 


“There are some favorable things to be cor 


sidered in the present situation In the first 

place I would point to the crops They are 

something which can't be taken away, even by 

politicians. The crops are growing and we are 

going to have an abundance. They will have 
“5 


it big influence on business I believe we will 
see an improvement soon The country is as 
big as it ever was, it is growing and I think 
the depression is only temporary. If we hus 
band our resources, have patience, courage 
ind persistency everything will come out all 


right.” 
Another opinion, from Mr. W. S. 
Thomas, president of the Briar Hill Steel 


Co., Ohio, is of particular interest, be- 


is a deterrent to the return of 


cause in a very large measure it applies 
as much to Canadian conditions as those 
in the United States. Here it is: 

“The condition may be summarized by the 
Statement that depression is based in the ratio 
of 25 per cent. on real causes and 75 per cent 
on a falsely based sentiment. The warehouses 
of the railroads, jobbers. manufacturers and 
retailers are dowt Imost to rockbottom in 
stocks. They cannot continue to refrain from 
buying in extensive quantities on all hands 
Within the next few months We are in the 
swing now and may shortly expect a remark 
able peried of expansion 

“It may be true that tariff changes have 
seriously affected the iron and steel industry, 
that continuous agitation of business by anti 
trust actions and legislation have also con 
tributed to the depression, but I say that witb 
the pendulum on the swing the leaders in all 
lines will soon recognize they are on the 
wrong track. Fundamental conditions, such 
is erops, monetary situation and depleted 
stocks are the best contradictions to the pes 
simistic views in the East.” 

Other equally authoritative opinions 
could be quoted, but they would be a repe- 
tition of those given. We might set 
against them the opinion of Mr. J. H. 
Plummer, the president of the Dominion 
Steel Corporation of Canada. He is hope- 
ful as to the immediate future. At any 
rate, he does not expect business to be- 
come worse. Rather, he anticipates that 
with a good crop in sight, for the whole 
Dominion, trade in the steel business 
should improve. Insofar as the Cana- 
dian steel trade is concerned, one hopeful 
sign is the advance in the price of nails, 
which have during the past few years 
been put on the market at a price at 
which no profit could be made. Mr. 
Plummer, however, bases his hopeful 
opinion upon the fact that the railways 
are starving their roads for necessary 
material, and just as soon as conditions 
become slightly more settled, the orders 
for the needed material will be placed. 
We might add that it is quite true that 
many warehouse men find their stocks 
diminishing as a result of normal 
demands. By normal we mean the de- 
mand for material that is actually neces- 
sary for day-to-day consumption. This 
applies to certain warehouses only, as 
some are still in the throes of a struggle 
to bring down big stocks without sacrific- 
ing them. 

Mr. C. R. Hosmer, who has just re- 
turned from the United Kingdom, says 
that trade there is excellent. He shares 
with Mr. Lloyd George the view that no 
one need look for depression. Bankers 
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and manufacturers in the United States 
(representatives of the latter we have 
already quoted) are of the opinion that 
trade is feeling steadily improving confi- 
dence. As the third of the greater Anglo- 
Saxon communities whose trade relation- 
ships are growing to be more intimate, 
Canada can look for an improvement in 
business during the next few months. No 
pronounced movement, however, in an up- 
ward trend will be felt until the crop is 
fully assured, and normal confidence will 
not, in our opinion, be restored until the 
early months of 1915. 


PRESENT TRADE. 


It has been stated quite frequently, and 
we offer no excuse for reiteration in this 
respect, that during the past few years 
Canada has enjoyed more than normal 
activity. Tremendous sums of new capi- 
tal, in proportion to her population, have 
been expended, and this has had a tend- 
ency to make the average manufacturer 
and business man mistake the abnormal 
for the normal. Railway building, factory 
erection, and public improvements were 
made on an extraordinary scale—a scale 
that it is impossible to keep up. It is 
now down to a more normal (now sub- 
normal) point, and we have not got used 
toit At the present time there is as much 
railway proceeding as we 
can expect in a normal way. When Par- 
liament is through wrangling over terms, 
and the forming the bone of 
contention are indorsed by it, there will 
slight increase in the 
amount of construction, which will bring 
up the mileage in course of construction 
to a point that might be considered nor- 
mal in Canada for at least another decade. 
New lines are very much needed, and 
colonization and settlement will make new 
There are districts 
inte which settlement has already gone 
that will have to be served by railroads 
if the settlers are to be held on the land. 
These demands will be met with reason- 
able promptness if this year’s rate of 
construction proceeds. 

This new mileage will require to be 
served with rolling stock, for which there 
will be no urgent demand. At present 
there are enough idle engines and cars to 
keep the purchasing agents’ pen from 
the Meanwhile, however, 
there is nothing can keep back the natura! 
progress of the country. For some years 
the West has been known as the home of 
real Its reputation in 
great as that it gained 
for the production of wheat. However, 
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this respect is as 


West is no longer guilty ¢ 


f devoting 
more than a decorous amount of attention 
lot selling, but is giving more 
thorough attention to the business of rais- 


to town 
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ceived a compliment from the manager of 
the Imperial Bank, Mr. D. R. Wilkie. Pos- 
sibly that eminent banker’s attention was 
drawn to them by the fact that during 
the past year or so more new bank 
branches have been opened in that pro- 
vince than in the comparatively new ter- 
ritory—Saskatchewan. He said the farm- 
ers were prosperous. We know they were 
able to meet their payments on the aver- 
age better than the farmers of other pro- 
vineces. One eminent manufacturer who 
sells to the farmers articles of prime ne- 
cessity said to the writer that the Que- 
becers met their paper to the extent of 
92 per cent. as compared with 82 in On- 
tario and 40 in the West. After a few 
years, when settlers in new territories 
equip themselves with more capital, pay- 
ments will average as well as the older 
Maritimes and the two premier provinces. 
The West is now on the way to improve- 
ment, and, given another good crop and 
steady prices, approximating those at pre- 
sent, for live stock, they will constitute a 
purchasing power that will bring activity 
back to Canadian business. 

It is in the West that business has 
fallen off most acutely, and until it picks 
up, or becomes more normal, the whole of 
Canada will feel the effects. ‘“ There’s a 
bread line at Winnipeg and other Western 
cities,” said a prominent railway man, 
“ when every ablebodied man should be at 
work.” At other cities in Canada there 
are also more than the usual number of 
men unemployed. It is only in the manu 
facturing cities that this condition pre- 
vails, and in the West the unemployment 
is correctly attributed to the decline in 
the volume of railroad construction. In 
the agricultural districts men are wanted. 
It is a good sign when the chief and prim- 
ary sources of wealth are calling for men 
and the call is being met. Seeding all 
over the Dominion has been effected under 
favorable weather conditions, and thes« 
conditions continued up to the time of 
In the Maritime provinces there 
has been a little delay and in Western 
Saskatchewan and Southern Alberta the 
rainfall has not been as heavy as desired, 
but generally speaking, the outlook is ex- 
cellent. It is the West to which all Canada 
looks for lifting the present depression, 
and these indications point to her being 
able to do all that is expected of her. 

During the last few months Westen 
trade has contracted very markedly. We 
might put it to the test by looking over 
the record of bank clearings. It will be 
noticed that at the clearing points situate 
west of the great lakes the decline for the 
first five months of the present year was 
19.6 per cent. and at points in the East 
the decline was 2.9. Here are the monthly 
figures: 


writing. 


United States bank clearings are about 
at the same level as a year ago, and in 
no part of the Republic have they shown 
so great a decrease as in Western Canada. 

In railroad earnings the decrease at- 
tributed to Western business has also been 
marked, as evidenced by the returns, of 
which the following is a summary: 


Railway Gross Earnings. 
Cc. P. BR. 








Gross. Change 

1914 1913. % 

Jan $7,916.216 $ 9,679,607 —18 
Feb. .. ; 7,594,173 9,747,685 —22 
March 9,447,461 11,111,892 —14 
April 9,720,462 11,750,913 —Il7 

cx. = 

oe ‘ $1,570,000 $ 1,513,400 +3 
Feb. .. 1,324,000 1,398,700 - § 
March . ; 1.533.400 1,685,900 9 
eee 1,610,000 1,745,300 —T7 


For a turn in the trend which is so gra- 
phically illustrated by the figures quoted, 
Canada looks to the West. In the Eastern 
provinces commerce has moved along 
quietly in practically all centres, except 
those that come strictly under the head 
of industrial. Some time ago I was in- 
formed on what appeared to be very reli- 
able authority that I was mistaken in my 
views that factories were very quiet. 
Oshawa was quoted as an active point, 
and so was Hamilton. To get at the 
facts I obtained a special report and 
found that at both points industries as a 
whole were quiet. At the former, how- 
ever, a piano factory and an automobile 
It would appear that 
some buying of luxuries is proceeding. 
At Winnipeg and in Saskatchewan it is 
understood that as many automobiles are 
being sold this year as in any other; but 
at Oshawa, as elsewhere, the industries 
as a whole are quiet. They will not be 
active until the West is again in the mar- 
ket with orders. It is but a few months 
ago that Western furniture factories paid 
scant attention to the smaller orders from 
their near-by towns, preferring to handle 
the car-load lots asked for by the West 
Now their wheels are turning slowly, but 
are kept moving by orders from the more 
stable, but more careful-buying eastern- 
When the West recovers, its car-lot 
demands will have to take their turn with 
the smaller orders. It is the latter that 
keep many factory doors open at the pre- 
sent time, and in future they are likely 
to be cultivated and treated with the same 
regard as the larger orders. 

Undoubtedly the West, together with 
the holders of the money bags, share con- 
rol of the key to greater trade activity. 
The fertile prairies are being tilled more 
intensively, and its meadows are being 
used to better purposes at the present 
time than hitherto. Meanwhile the money- 
bags are filling to the brim and the con- 


factory were busy. 


ers. 


ing live stock as an auxiliary to wheat Bank Clearings at Canadian Points West of Great Lakes. 
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tents will soon have to seek employment. 
Some of the leading loan companies are 
finding a stronger demand for their de- 
bentures in the United Kingdom and 
Furope, and during May rates for loans 
on centrally located business property 
eased slightly. Fundamentally, there- 
fore, conditions are sound. The Dominion 
Parliament has not yet, at the close of 
May, given its stamp of approval to legis- 
lation that will round out Canada’s rail- 
way policy. That is a big factor in busi- 
ness. Until the Parliamentary wrangling 
ceases, confidence will not take deep root. 
It is quite obvious, however, that the Gov- 
ernment will eventually succeed in bring- 
ing to a successful end the work of a very 
trying session. When legislators cease to 
disturb the country, the factors in estab- 
lishing confidence will be more effective. 


The Education of 
the Camp 


Continued from page 9. 


this in the history of the world’s warfare. 
At two in the morning, responding to 
softly spoken orders, the men formed up 
in long, silent ranks. Fires were left 
blazing and a few men were told off to 
make themselves conspicuous in their 
vicinity. Then, led by a trooper on a 
bicycle, with a red lamp hung from his 
saddle, the whole Blue army marched 
silently away without giving the alarm 
to the enemy’s outposts. A side road 
brought them seven miles to the right 
flank of the Red army and daylight saw 
them between London and its defenders. 

Here a small detachment of Red cavalry 
finally met them, and by agreement a 
battle was fought near the village of 
Mount Brydges, some fifteen miles from 
London. The engagement lasted three 
hours and was fought in a drizzling rain. 
It reproduced the actual conditions of war 
down to the last detail, with the single 
difference that blank ammuniticn was 
used. 

Hospital bases had been established be- 
fore the fight. Umpires designated the 
number of men who were supposed to be 
killed and wounded in the various attacks, 
cases of disadvantage or position, inferior 
numbers opposed to superior oles, and 
other factors, enabling this to be done 
with some approach to accuracy. Those 
who had suffered casualties were picked 
up by the surgeons, who graphicaliy por- 
trayed various injuries through the 
medium of outlines chalked on the men’s 
uniforms. The “ wounded” were then 
placed in ambulances, galloped to the hos- 
pital bases and there treated as the marks 
upon them indicated. 

No decision was given at the conclusion 
of the battle, but it was generally agreed 
that the Red commander, though placed 
in a most critical position by the night 
march of the investing forces, had most 
creditably extricated himself from his 
predicament by the manner in which he 
handled his men in actual conflict. 

What is the effect of it all on the re- 
cruit? It is such as to make the brevity 
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of the training period a cause for heart- 
burning to any officer. The recruit comes 
to camp, pale from a desk in the city, 
raw and awkward from the farm. He 
goes back in a fair way to being a soldier, 
bronzed where he was pale, erect where 
he was awkward. He has found himself. 
His morning drills have taught him to 
hold his head up and his chin in and whai 
to do with his hands. Musketry practice 
has sowed the seeds of accuracy, coolness 
and control. The orderly routine of camp 

a little world in itself—has shown him 
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something of the correlation of the various 
activities necessary in all communities, 
large or small, and taught a lesson of co- 
operation not to be drawn from the larger 
exemplification afforded by his ordinary 
surroundings. 

The extent to which the militiaman 
shares these benefits is, of course—and 
that unfortunately—limited by the dura- 
tion of his training. Sixteen days is woe- 
fully short for the work to be done, twelve 
days is—shorter still, and eight days a 
rather hopeless allowance. A longer period 


would more nearly satisfy the desires of 
those who have Canada’s militia system 
in hand. The trouble, of course, is to 
educate the employer of labor to the point 
where patriotism and the desire to obtain 
the full amount of working time from 
his employees do not clash. They would 
clash to-day, I fear, at a longer period, 
but it should not be a vain hope that since 
in certain European countries every adult 
male is required to serve three years of 
military service, Canadian industry wiil 
not begrudge the time for military camps. 


Adventures of Madelyn Mack 


it was the pipe that held my glance. Of 
all incongruities, a pipe in the hand of a 
dead man! 

Maybe it was something of the same 
thought that brought Madelyn of a sud- 
den across the room. She stooped, 
straightened the cold fingers, and rose 
with the pipe in her hand. 

A new stem had obviously been added 
to it, of a substance which I judged to be 
jessamine. At its end, teeth-marks had 
bitten nearly through. The stone bowl 
was filled with the cold ashes of half- 
consumed tobacco. Madelyn balanced it 
musingly. 

“Curious, isn’t it, Sheriff, that a man 
engaged in a_ life-or-death struggle 
should cling to a heavy pipe?” 

“Why—lI suppose so. But the question, 
Miss Mack, is what became of that there 
other man? It isn’t natural as how Mr. 
Marsh could have fought with himself.” 

“The other man?” Madelyn repeated 
mechanically. She was stirring the rim 
of the dead ashes. 

“And how in tarnation was Mr. 
Marsh killed?” 

Madelyn contemplated a dust-covered 
finger. 

“Will you do me a favor, Sheriff?” 

“Why, er—of course.” 

“Kindly find out from the butler if Mr. 
Marsh had cherry pie for dinner last 
night!” 

The sheriff gulped. 

“Che-cky ry pie?” 

Madelyn zlanced up impatiently. 

“T belie: e he was very fond of it.” 

The sheriff shuffled across to the door 
uncertainly. Madelyn’s eyes flashed to 
me. 

“You might go, too, Nora.” 

For a moment I was tempted to flat 
rebellion. But Madelyn affected not to 
notice the fact. She is always so aggra- 
vatingly sure of her own way!—With 
what I tried to make a mood of aggrieved 
silence, I followed the sheriff’s  blue- 
coated figure. As the door closed, I saw 
that Madelyn was _§ still balancing 
Raleigh’s pipe. 

From the top of the stairs, Sheriff 
Peddicord glanced across at me _ sus- 
piciously. 

“T say, what I would like to know is 
what became of that there other man!” 


Continued from page 16. 


rv. 


WISP of a_ black-gowned figure, 

peering through a dormer window at 
the end of the second-floor hall, turned 
suddenly as we reached the landing. A 
white, drawn face, suggesting a tired 
child, stared at us from under a frame 
of duli-gold hair, drawn low from a care- 
less part. I knew at once it was Muriel 
Jansen, for the time, at least, mistress of 
the house of death. 

“Has the coroner come yet, Sheriff?” 

She spoke with one of the most liquid 
voices I have ever heard. Had it not been 
for her bronze hair, I would have fancied 
her at once of Latin descent. The fact of 
my presence she seemed scarcely to no- 
tice, not with any suggestion of aloof- 
ness, but rather as though she had been 
drained even of the emotion of curiosity. 

“Not yet. Miss Jansen. He should 
be here now.” 

She stepped closer to the window, and 
then turned slightly. 

“IT told Peters to telegraph to New 
York for Dr. Dench when he summoned 
you. He was one of Uncle’s oldest 
friends. I—I would like him to be here 
when—when the coroner makes his ex- 
amination.” 

The sheriff bowed awkwardly. 

“Miss Mack is upstairs now.” 

The pale face was staring at us again 
with raised eyebrows. 

“Miss Mack? I don’t understand.” 
Her eyes shifted to me. 

“She had a letter from Mr. Marsh by 
this morning’s early post,” I explained. 
“T am Miss Noraker. Mr. Marsh wanted 
her to come down at once. She didn’t 
know, of course—couldn’t know—that— 
that he was—dead!” 

“A letter from—uncle?” A _ puzzled 
line gathered in her face. 

I nodded. 

“A distinctly curious letter. But—Miss 
Mack would perhaps prefer to give you 
the details.” 

The puzzled line deepened. I could feel 
her eyes searching mine intently. 

“T presume Miss Mack will be down 
soon,” I volunteered. “If you wish, how- 
ever, I will tell her—” 

“That will hardly be necessary. But— 
you are quite sure—a letter?” 





“Quite sure,” I returned, somewhat im- 
patiently. 

And then, without warning, her hands 
darted to her head, and she swayed for- 
ward. I caught her in my arms with a 
side-view of Sheriff Peddicord staring, 
open-mouthed. 

“Get her maid!” I gasped. 

The sheriff roused into belated action. 
As he took a cumbersome step toward the 
nearest door, it opened suddenly. A 
gaunt, middle-aged woman, in a crisp 
white apron, digested the situation with 
cold, grey eyes. Without a word, she 
caught Muriel Jansen in her arms. 

“She has fainted,” I said rather vague- 
ly. “Can I help you?” 

The other paused with her burden. 

“When I need you, I’ll ask you!” she 
snapped, and banged the door in our 
faces. 

In the wake of Sheriff Peddicord, I 
descended the stairs. A dozen question- 
marks were spinning through my brain. 
Why had Muriel Jansen fainted? Why 
had the mention of Wendell Marsh’s let- 
ter left such an atmosphere of bewil- 
dered doubt? Why had the dragon-like 
maid—for such I divined her to be— 
faced us with such hostility? The under- 
current of hidden secrets in the dim, 
silent house seemed suddenly intensified. 

With a vague wish for fresh air and 
the sun on the grass, I sought the front 
veranda, leaving the sheriff in the hall, 
mopping his face with his red handker- 
chief. 

A carefully tended yard of generous 
distances stretched an inviting expanse 
of graded lawn before me. Evidently 
Wendell Marsh had provided a discreet 
distance between himself and his neigh- 
bors. The advance guard of a morbid 
crowd was already shuffling about the 
gate. I knew that it would not be long, 
too, before the press-siege would begin. 

I could picture frantic city editors 
pitchforking their star men New Jersey- 
ward. I smiled at the thought. The 
Bugle, the slave-driver that presided over 
my own financial destinies,—_was assured 
of a generous “beat” in advance. The 
next train from New York was not due 
until late afternoon. 

From the staring line about the gate, 
the figure of a well-set-up young man in 


blue serge detached itself with swinging 
step. 

“A reporter?” I breathed, incredulous. 

With a glance at me, he ascended the 
steps, and paused at the door, awaiting 
an answer to his bell. My _ stealthy 
glances failed to place him among the 
“stars” of New York newspaperdom. 
Perhaps he was a local correspondent. 
With smug expectancy, I waited his dis- 
comfiture when Peters received his card. 
And then I rubbed my eyes. Peters was 
stepping back from the door, and the 
other was following him with every sug- 
gestion of assurance. 

I was still gasping when a maid, 
broom in hand, zigzagged toward my end 
of the veranda. She smiled at me with a 
pair of friendly black eyes. 

“Are you a detective?” 

“Why?” I parried. 

She drew her broom idly across the 
floor. 

“I_-I always thought detectives dif- 
ferent from other people.” 

She sent a rivulet of dust through the 
railing, with a side glance still in my 
direction. 

“Oh, you will find them human 
enough,” I laughed, “outside of detective 
stories!” 

She pondered my reply doubtfully. 

“T thought it about time Mr. Truxton 
was appearing!” she ventured suddenly. 

“Mr. Truxton?” 

“He’s the man that just came—Mr. 
Homer Truxton. Miss Jansen is going to 
marry him!” 

A light broke through my fog. 

“Then he is not a reporter?” 

“Mr. Truxton? He’s a lawyer.” The 
broom continued its dilatory course. “Mr. 
Marsh didn’t like him—so they say!” 

I stepped back, smoothing my skirts. 
I have learned the cardinal rule of 
Madelyn never to pretend too great an 
interest in the gossip of a servant. 

The maid was mechanically shaking 
out a rug. 

“For my part, I always thought Mr. 
Truxton far and away the pick of Miss 
Jansen’s two steadies. I never could un- 
derstand what she could see in Dr. 
Dench! Why, he’s old enough to be 
her—” 

In the doorway, Sheriff Peddicord’s 
bulky figure beckoned. 

“Don’t you reckon as how it’s about 
time we were going back to Miss Mack?” 
he whispered. 

“Perhaps,” I assented, rather reluc- 
tantly. 

From the shadows of the hall, the 
sheriff’s sound eye fixed itself on me 
belligerently. 

“T say, what I would like to know is 
what became of that there other man!” 

As we paused on the second landing 
the well-set-up figure of Mr. Homer 
Truxton was bending toward a partially 
opened door. Beyond his shoulder, I 
caught a fleeting glimpse of a pale face 
under a border of rumpled dull-gold hair. 
Evidently Muriel Jansen had recovered 
from her faint. 

The door closed abruptly, but not be- 
fore I had seen that her eyes were red 
with weeping. 


* * * * 


Madelyn was sunk into a red-backed 
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chair before a huge, flat-top desk in the 
corner of the library, a stack of Wendell 
Marsh’s red-bound books, from a wheel- 
cabinet at her side, bulked before her. 
She finished the page she was reading— 
a page marked with a broad blue pencil 
—without a hint that she had heard us 
enter. 

Sheriff Peddicord stared across at her 
with a disappointment that was almost 
ludicrous. Evidently Madelyn was fall- 
ing short of his conception of the ap- 
proved attitudes for a celebrated de- 
tective! 

“Are you a student of Elizabethan 
literature, Sheriff?” she asked suddenly. 

The sheriff gurgled weakly. 

“If you are, I am quite sure you will 
be interested in Mr. Marsh’s collection. 
It is the most thorough on the subject 
that I have ever seen. For instance, 
here is a volume on the inner court life 
of Elizabeth—perhaps you would like me 
to read you this random passage?” 

The sheriff drew himself up with more 
dignity than I thought he possessed. 

“We are investigating a crime, Miss 
Mack!” 

Madelyn closed the book with a sigh. 

“So we are! May I ask what is your 
report from the butler?” 

“Mr. Marsh did not have cherry pie 
for dinner last night!” the sheriff 
snapped. 

“You are quite confident?” 

And then abruptly the purport of the 
question flashed to me. 

“Why, Mr. Marsh, himself mentioned 
the fact in his letter!” I burst out. 

Madelyn’s eyes turned to me reprov- 
ingly. 

“You must be mistaken, Nora.” 

With a lingering glance at the books 
on the desk, she rose. Sheriff Peddicord 
moved toward the door, opened it, and 
faced about with an abrupt clearing of 
his throat. 

“Begging your pardon, Miss Mack, 
have—have you found any clues in the 
case?” 

Madelyn had paused again at the rib- 
boned curtains. 

“Clues? The man who made Mr. 
Marsh’s death possible, Chief, was an 
expert chemist, of Italian origin, living 
for some time in London—and he died 
three hundred years ago!” 

From the hall we had a fleeting view 
of Sheriff Peddicord’s face, flushed as 
red as his handkerchief, and then it and 
the handkerchief disappeared. 

I whirled on Madelyn sternly. 

“You are carrying your absurd joke, 
Miss Mack, altogether too—” 

I paused, gulping in my turn. It was 
as though I had stumbled from the 
shadows into an electric glare. 

Madelyn had crossed to the desk, and 
was gently shifting the dead ashes of 
taleigh’s pipe into an envelope. A mo- 
ment she sniffed at its bowl, peering 
down at the crumpled body at her feet. 

“The pipe!” I gasped. ‘Wendell 
Marsh was poisoned with the pipe!” 

Madelyn sealed the envelope slowly. 

“Is that fact just dawning on you, 
Nora?” 

“But the rest of it—what you told 
the—” 


Madelyn thrummed on the bulky vol- 
ume of Elizabethan history. 

“Some day, Nora, if you will remind 
me, I will give you the material for what 
you call a Sunday ‘feature’ on the his- 
toric side of murder as a fine art!” 


V. 


> a curtain-shadowed nook of the 
side veranda Muriel Jansen was 
awaiting us, pillowed back against a 
bronze-draped chair, whose colors almost 
startlingly matched the gold of her hair. 
Her resemblance to a tired child was even 
more pronounced than when I had last 
seen her. 

I found myself glancing furtively for 
signs of Homer Truxton, but he had 
disappeared. 

Miss Jansen took the initiative in our 
interview with a nervous abruptness, 
contrasting oddly with her hesitancy at 
our last meeting. 

“IT understand, Miss Mack, that you 
received a letter from my uncle asking 
your presence here. May I see it?” 

The eagerness of her tones could not 
be mistaken. 

From her wrist-bag Madelyn extended 
the square envelope of the morning post, 
with its remarkable message. Twice 
Muriel Jaisen’s eyes swept slowly 
through its contents. Madelyn watched 
her with a little frown. A sudden tense- 
ness had crept into the air, as though 
we were all keying ourselves for an un- 
expected climax. And then, like a 
thunder-clap, it came. 

“A curious communication,” Madelyn 
suggested. “I had hoped you might be 
able to add to it?” 

The tired face in the bronze-draped 
chair stared across the lawn. 

“IT can. The most curious fact of your 
communication, Miss Mack, is that Wen- 
dell Marsh did not write it!” 

Never have I admired more keenly 
Madelyn’s remarkable poise. Save for 
an almost imperceptible indrawing of her 
breath, she gave no hint of the shock 
which must have stunned her as it did 
me. I was staring with mouth agape. 
But, then, I presume you have discov- 
ered by this time that I was not designed 
for a detective! 

Strangely enough, Muriel Jansen gave 
no trace of wonder in her announcement. 
Her attitude suggested a sense of de- 
tachment from the subject as though 
suddenly it had lost its interest. And 
yet, less than an hour ago, it had pros- 
trated her in a swoon. 

“You mean the letter is a forgery?” 
asked Madelyn quietly. 

“Quite obviously.” 

“And the attempts on Mr. Marsh’s 
life to which it refers?” 

“There have been none. I have beer 
with my uncle continuously for six 
months. I can speak definitely.” 

Miss Jansen fumbled in a white cro- 
cheted bag. 

“Here are several specimens of Mr. 
Marsh’s writing. I think they should be 
sufficient to convince you of what I say. 
If you desire others—” 

I was gulping like a truant school- 
girl as Madelyn spread on her lap the 
three notes extended to her. Casual 
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were, none of more than half a dozen 
lines. Quite enough, however, to com- 
plete the sudden chasm at our feet— 
quite enough to emphasize a bold, ag- 
gressive penmanship, almost perpendic- 
ular, without the slightest resemblance 
to the cramped, shadowy writing of the 
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morning’s astonishing communication. 

Madelyn rose from her chair, smooth- 
ing her skirts thoughtfully. For a mo- 
ment she stood at the railing, gazing 
down upon a trellis of yellow roses, her 
face turned from us. For the first time 
in our curious friendship, I was actually 
conscious of a feeling of pity for her! 
The blank wall which she faced seemed 
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Muriel Jansen shifted her 
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“Are you satisfied, Miss Mack?” \ 

“Quite.” Madelyn turned, and hand- 
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ed back the three notes. “I presume this 
means that you do not care for me to con- 
tinue the case?” 

I whirled in dismay. I 
thought of this possibility. 

“On the contrary, Miss Mack, it seems 
to me an additional reason why you 
should continue!” 

I breathed freely again. At least we 
were not to be dismissed with the abrupt- 
ness that Miss Jansen’s maid had shown! 
Madelyn bowed rather absently. 

“Then if you will give me another in- 
terview, perhaps this afternoon- 

Miss Jansen fumbled with the lock of 
her bag. For the first time her voice lost 
something of its directness. 

“Have—have you any explanation of 
this astonishing—forgery?” 

Madelyn was staring out toward the 
increasing crowd at the gate. A sudden 
ripple had swept through it. 

“Have you ever heard of a man by the 
name of Orlando Julio, Miss Jansen?” 

My own eyes, following the direction of 
Madelyn’s gaze, were brought back 
sharply to the veranda. For the second 
time, Muriel Jansen had crumpled back 
in a faint. 

As I darted toward the servants’ bell 
Madelyn checked me. Striding up the 
walk were two men with the unmistak- 
able air of physicians. At Madelyn’s 
motioning hand they turned toward us. 

The foremost of the two quickened his 
pace as he caught sight of the figure in 
the chair. Instinctively I knew that he 
was Dr. Dench—and it needed no pro- 
found analysis to place his companion as 
the local coroner. 
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With a deft hand on Miss Jansen’s 
heart-beats, Dr. Dench raised a ruddy, 
drown-whiskered face inquiringly toward 
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it continued its scrutiny of Madelyn’s 
slender figure. 

Dr. Dench was of the rugged, Gern an 
type, steel-eyed, confidently sure of move- 
ment, with the physique of a splendidly 
muscled animal. If the servant’s tattle 
was to be credited, Muriel Jansen could 
not have attracted more opposite ex- 
tremes in her suitors. 
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The coroner—a rusty-suited man of 
middle age, in quite obvious professional 
awe of his companion—extended a glass 
of water. Miss Jansen wearily opened 
her eyes before it reached her lips. 

Dr. Dench restrained her sudden effort 
to rise. 

“Drink this, please!” There was noth- 
ing but professional command in his 
voice. If he loved the grey-pallored girl 
in the chair, his emotions were under 
superb control. 

Madelyn stepped to the background, 
motioning me quietly. 

“I fancy I can leave now safely. I 
am going back to town.” 

“Town?” I echoed. 

“Tt should be back the latter part of 
the afternoon. Would it inconvenience 
you to wait here?” 

“But, why on earth—” I began. 

“Will you tell the butler to send 
around the car? Thanks!” 

When Madelyn doesn’t choose to an- 
swer questions she ignores them. I sub- 
sided as gracefully as possible. As her 
machine whirled under the porte-cochere, 
however, my curiosity again overflowed 
my restraint. 

“At least, who is Orlando Julio?” I 
demanded. 

Madelyn carefully adjusted her veil. 

“The man who provided the means for 
the death of Wendell Marsh!” And she 
was gone. 

I swept another glance at the trio on 
the side veranda, and with what I tried 
to convince myself was a_ philosophical 
shrug, although I knew perfectly well it 
was merely a pettish fling, sought a 1e- 
tired corner of the rear drawing room, 
with my pad and pencil. 

After all, I was a newspaper woman, 
and it needed no elastic imagination to 
picture the scene in the city room of the 
Bugle, if I failed to send a proper ac- 
counting of mvself. 

A few minutes later a tread of feet, 
advancing to the stairs, told me that the 
coroner and Dr. Dench were ascending 
for the belated examination of Wendell 
Marsh’s body. Miss Jansen had evident- 
ly recovered, or been assigned to the mini- 
strations of her maid. Once Peters, the 
wooden-faced butler, entered ghostily to 
inform me that luncheon would be served 
at one, but effaced himself almost before 
my glance returned to my writing. 

I partook of the meal in the distin- 
guished company of Sheriff Peddicord. 
Apparently Dr. Dench was still busied in 
his grewsome task upstairs, and it was 
not surprising that Miss Jansen  pre- 
ferred her own apartments. 

However much the sheriff’s profession- 
al poise might have been jarred by the 
events of the morning, his appetite had 
not been affected. His attention was too 
absorbed in the effort to do justice to the 
Marsh hospitality to waste time in table 
talk. 

He finished his last spoonful of straw- 
berry ice-cream with a heavy sigh of con- 
tentment, removed the napkin, which he 
had tucked under his collar, and, as 
though mindful of the family’s laundry 
pills, folded it carefully and wiped his 
lips with his red handkerchief. It was 
not until then that our silence was inter- 
rupted. 
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Glancing cautiously about the room, 
and observing that the butler had been 
called kitchenward, to my amazement he 
essayed a confidential wink. 

“I say,” he ventured enticingly, lean- 
ing his elbow on the table, “what I would 
like to know is what became of that there 
other man!” 

“Are you familiar with the Fourth Di- 
mension, Sheriff?” I returned solemniy. 
I rose from my chair, and stepped to- 
ward him confidentially in my turn. “I 
believe that a thorough study of that sub- 
ject would answer your question.” 

It was three o’clock when I stretched 
myself in my corner of the drawing-room, 
and stuffed the last sheets of my copy 
paper into a_ special-delivery-stamped 
envelope. 

My story was done. And Madelyn was 
not there to blue-pencil Park Row adjec- 
tives! I smiled rather gleefully as I 
patted my hair, and leisurely addressed 
the envelope. The city editor would be 
satisfied, if Madelyn wasn’t! 

As I stepped into the hall, Dr. Dench, 
the coroner, and Sheriff Peddicord were 
descending the stairs. Evidently the 
medical examination had been completed. 
Under other circumstances the three ex- 
pressions before me would have afforded 
an interesting study in contrasts—Dr. 
Dench trimming his nails with profes- 
sional stoicism, the coroner endeavoring 
desperately to copy the other’s sang froid, 
and the sheriff buried in an owl-like 
solemnity. 

Dr. Dench restored his knife to his 
pocket. 

“You are Miss Mack’s assistant, I un- 
derstand?” 

I bowed. 

“Miss Mack has been called away. She 
should be back, however, shortly.” 

I could feel the doctor’s appraising 
glance dissecting me with much the de- 
liberateness of a surgical operation. I 
raised my eyes suddenly, and returned 
his stare. It was a virile, masterful 
face—and, I had to admit, coldly hand- 
some! 

Dr. Dench snapped open his watch. 

“Very well then, Miss, Miss—” 

“Noraker!” I supplied crisply. 

The blond beard inclined the fraction 
of an inch. 

“We will wait.” 

“The autopsy?” I ventured. “Has 
it—” 

“The result of the autopsy I will ex- 
plain to—Miss Mack!” 

I bit my lip, felt my face flush as I 
saw that Sheriff Peddicord was trying to 
smother a grin, and turned with a rather 
unsuccessful shrug. 

Now, if I had been of a vindictive nature, 
{ would have opened my envelope and in- 
verted a_ retaliating paragraph that 
would have returned the snub of Dr. 
Dench with interest. I flatter myself 
that I consigned the envelope to the 
Three Forks post-office, in the rear of the 
Elite Dry Goods Emporium, with its 
contents unchanged. 

As a part recompense, I paused at a 
corner drug store, and permitted a young 
nan with a gorgeous pink shirt to make 
me a chocolate ice-cream soda. I was 
bent over an asthmatic straw when, 


through the window, I saw Madelyn’s car 
skirt the curb. 

Irushed out to the sidewalk, while the 
voung man stared dazedly after me. The 
chauffeur swerved the machine as I 
tossed a dime to the Adonis of the foun- 
tain. 

Medelyn shifted !o the end of the seat 
as I clambered to her side. One glance 
was quite enough to show that her town- 
mission, whatever it was, had ended in 
failure. Perhaps it was the conscious- 
ness of this fact that brought my eyes 
next to her blue turquoise locket. It was 
open. I glared accusingly. 

“So you have fallen back on the cola 
stimulant again, Miss Mack?” 

She nodded glumly, and perversely 
slipped into her mouth another of the 
dark, brown berries, on which I have 
known her to keep up for forty-eight 
nours without sleep, and almost without 
food. 

For a moment I forgot even my curi- 
osity as to her errand. 

“I wish the duty would be raised so 
high you couldn’t get those things into 
the country!” 

She closed her locket, without deigning 
a response. The more volcanic my out- 
burst, the more glacial Madelyn’s cold- 
ness—particularly on the cola topic. I! 
shrugged in resignation. I might as well 
have done so in the first place! 

I straightened my hat, drew my hand- 
kerchief over my flushed face, and 
coughed questioningly. Continued silence. 
I turned in desperation. 

“Well?” I surrendered. 

“Don’t you know enough, Nora Nor- 
aker, to hold your tongue?” 

My pent-up emotions snapped. 

“Look here, Miss Mack, I have been 
snubbed by Dr. Dench and the coroner, 
grinned at by Sheriff Peddicord, and I 
am not going to be crushed by you! 
What is your report—-good, bad, or indif- 
ferent?” 

Madelyn turned from her stare into the 
dust-yellow road. 

“T have been a fool, Nora—a blind, 
bigoted, self-important fool!” 

I drew a deep breath. 

“Which means—” 

From her bag Madelyn drew the en. 
velope of dead tobacco ashes from the 
Marsh library, and tossed it over the side 
of the car. I sank back against the 
cushions. 

“Then the tobacco after all—” 

“Is nothing but tobacco—harmless to- 
baceo!”’ 

“But the pipe—I thought the pipe—” 

“That’s just it! The pipe, my dear 
girl, killed Wendell Marsh! But I don’t 
know how! TI don’t know how!” 

“Madelyn,” I said severely, “you are a 
woman, even if you are making your 
living at a man’s profession! What you 
need is a good ery!” 


Vi. 


| R. DENCH, pacing back and forth 
across the veranda, knocked the 
ashes from an amber-stemmed meer- 
schaum, and advanced to meet us as we 
alighted. The coroner and Sheriff Peddi- 
cord were craning their necks from 
wicker chairs in the background. It was 
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easy enough to surmise that Dr. Dench 
had parted from them abruptly in the 
desire for a quiet smoke to marshal his 
thoughts. 

“Fill your pipe again if you wish,” said 
Madelyn. “I don’t mind.” 

Dr. Dench inclined his head, and dug 
the mouth of his meerschaum into a fat 
leather pouch. A spiral of blue smoke 
soon curled around his face. He was one 
of that type of men to whom a pipe lends 
a distinction of studious thoughtfulness. 

With a slight gesture he beckoned in 
the direction of the coroner. 

“It is proper, perhaps, that Dr. Wil- 
liams in his official capacity should be 
heard first.” 

Through the smoke of his meerschaum, 
his eyes were searching Madelyn’s face. 
It struck me that he was rather puzzled 
as to just how seriously to take her. 

The coroner shuffled nervously. At his 
elbow. Sheriff Peddicord fumbled for his 
red handkerchief. 

“We have made a thorough examina- 
tion of Mr. Marsh’s body, Miss Mack, a 
most thorough examination—” 

“Of course he was not shot, nor stab- 
bed, nor strangled, nor sand-bagged?” 
interrupted Madelyn crisply. 

The coroner glanced at Dr. Dench un- 
certainly. The latter was smoking with 
inscrutable face. 

“Nor poisoned!” finished the coroner 
with a quick breath. 

A blue smoke curl from Dr. Dench’s 
meerschaum vanished against the sun. 
The coroner jingled a handful of coins 
in his pocket. The sound jarred on my 
nerves oddly. Not poisoned! Then Made- 
lyn’s theory of the pipe— 
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Riche mean that you found no trace of 
poison?” she corrected. 

The coroner drew himself up. 

‘Under the supervision of Dr. Dench, 
we have made a most complete probe of 
the various organs—lungs, stomach, 
heart—”’ 

“And brain, I presume?” 

“Brain? Certainly not!” 

“And you?” Madelyn turned toward - 
Dr. Dench. “You subscribe to Dr. Wil- 
liams’ opinion?” | 
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“There is ne objection to my seeing the 
body again?” 

The coroner stared. 

“Why, er—the undertaker has it now. 
I don’t see why he should object, if you 
wish—” 

Madelyn stepped to the door. Behind 
her, Sheriff Peddicord stirred suddenly. 

“I say, what I would like to know, 
gents, is what became of that there other 
man!” 

It was not until six o’clock that I saw 
Madelyn again, and then I found her in 
Wendell Marsh’s red library. She was 
seated at its late tenant’s huge desk. 
Before her were a vial of whitish-grey 
powder, a small, rubber, inked roller, a 
half a dozen sheets of paper, covered 
with what looked like smudges of black 
ink, and Raleigh’s pipe. I stopped short, 
staring. 

She rose with a shrug. 

“Finger-prints,” she explained laconi- 
cally. “This sheet belongs to Miss Jan- 
sen; the next to her maid; the third to 
the butler, Peters; the fourth to Dr. 
Dench: the fifth to Wendell Marsh, him 
self. It was my first experiment in tak 
ing the ‘prints’ of a dead man. It was- 
interesting.” 

“But what has that to do with a cas¢ 
of this kind?” I demanded. 

Madelyn picked up the sixth sheet of 
smudged paper. 

“We have here the finger-prints of 
Wendell Marsh’s murderer!” 

I did not even cry my amazement. 
suppose the kaleidoscope of the day had 
dulled my normal emotions. I remember 
that I readjusted a loose pin in my waist 
before I spoke. 

“The murderer of Wendell Marsh!” 
repeated mechanically. “Then he was 
poisoned?” 

Madelyn’s eyes opened and closed with- 
out answer. 

| reached over to the desk and picked 
up Mr. Marsh’s letter of the morning 
post at Madelyn’s elbow. 

“You have found the man who forged 
this?” 

“It was not forged!” 

In my daze I dropped the letter to the 
floor. 

“You have discovered then the other 
man in the death-struggle that wrecked 
the library?” 

“There was no other man!” 

Madelyn gathered up her possessions 
from the desk. From the edge of the row 
of books she lifted a small, red-bound 
volume, perhaps four inches in width, 
and then with a second thought laid it 
back. 


“By the way, Nora. I wish you would 


| come back here at eight o’clock. If this 


book is still where I am leaving it, please 
bring it to me! I think that will be all 
for the present.” 

“All?” I gasped. “Do you _ realize 
that—” 

Madelyn moved toward the door. 

“I think eight o’clock will be late 
enough for your errand,” she said with- 
out turning. 

The late June twilight had deepened 
into somber darkness when, my watch 
showing ten minutes past the hour of my 
instructions, I entered the room on the 
second floor that had been assigned to 
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Miss Mack and myself. Madelyn at the 
window was staring into the shadow- 
blanketed yard. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“Your book is no longer in the li- 
brary!” I said crossly. 

Madelyn whirled with a smile. 

“Good! And now if you will be so oblig- 
ing as to tell Peters to ask Miss Jansen 
to meet me in the rear drawing-room, 
with any of the friends of the family she 
desires to be present, I think we can 
clear up our little puzzle.” 


VII. 


| [ was a curious group that the grace- 

ful Swiss clock in the bronze drawing- 
room of the Marsh house stared down 
upon as it ticked its way past the half 
hour after eight. With grave, rather in- 
sistent bow, Miss Mack had seated the 
other occupants of the room as they an- 
swered her summons. She was the only 
one of us that remained standing. 

Before her were Sheriff Peddicord, 
Homer Truxton, Dr. Dench, and Muriel 
Jansen. Madelyn’s eyes swept our faces 
for a moment in silence, and then she 
crossed the room and closed the door. 

“T have called you here,’ she began 
“to explain the mystery of Mr. Marsh’. 
death.” Again her glance swept ou? 
faces. “In many respects it has provided 
us with a peculiar, almost an unique 
problem. 

“We find a man, in apparently normal 
health, dead. The observer argues at 
once foul play; and yet on his body is no 
hint of wound or bruise. The medical 
examination discovers no trace of poison. 
The autopsy shows no evidence of crime. 
\pparently we have eliminated all forms 
of unnatural death. 

“I have called you here because the 
finding of the autopsy is incorrect, or 
rather incomplete. We are not confronted 
by natural death—but by a crime. And 
I may say at the outset that I am not the 
only person to know this fact. My know- 
ledge is shared by one other in this 
room.” 

Sheriff Peddicord rose to his feet and 
rather ostentatiously stepped to the door 
and stood with his back against it. Made- 
lyn smiled faintly at the movement. 

“I scarcely think there will be an ef- 
fort at escape, Sheriff,” she said quietly. 

Muriel Jansen was crumpled back in- 
to her chair, staring. Dr. Dench was 
studying Miss Maek with the profession- 
al frown he might have directed at an ab- 
normality on the operating table. It was 
Truxton who spoke first in the fashion 
of the impulsive boy. 

“If we are not dealing with natural 
death, how on earth then was Mr. 
Marsh killed?” 

Madelyn whisked aside a light cover- 
ing from a stand at her side, and raised 
to view Raleigh’s red sand-stone pipe. 
or a moment she balanced it musingly. 

“The  three-hundred-year-old death 
tool of Orlando Julio,” she explained. “It 
was this that killed Wendell Marsh!” 

She pressed the bowl of the pipe inte 
the palm of her hand. “As an instru- 
ment of death, it is almost beyond detec- 
tion. We examined the ashes, and found 
nothing but harmless tobacco. The or- 
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Dept.105-R Perth, Ontario. 
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$ gans of the victim showed no trace of t 
-—Don't make a lumberyard—y “::: : 
She ie the long stem gravely. * 

£ e e “But the examination of the organs h 

did not include the brain. And it is h 

O% your shipping department through the brain that the pipe strikes, f 

killing first the mind in a nightmare of n 

i : - an . insanity, and then the body. That ac- n 

W ood Is becoming more and more expensive. lo pack your goods In cumber- counts for the wreckage that we found 7 

some wooden boxes not only Wastes monev but entails a great deal of unneces- —_the evidences apparently of two men n 

sary time and labor, and utilizes valuable floor space that should be put to more st in a —— a The : 
ractical use, wreckage was the work of only one man 

: ~-a maniac in the moment before death. n 

The drug with which we are dealing s 


< 


H D drives its victim into an insane fury be- 
7 e fore his body succumbs. I believe such ti 


cases are fairly common in India.” 








Corrugated Fibre Board Boxes “Then Mr. Marsh was poisoned after — J 
all?” cried Truxton. He was the only v 
, : ne of Miss Mack’s auditors to speak. 
Put your SHIPPING DEPARTMENT agers oe oe A sag P 
< ner “No, not poisoned! You will under- w 
- a more ethcient and profitable basis. stand as I proceed. The pipe, you will v 
They are the most secure containers find, contains apparently but one bowl te 
for sate delivery of all kinds of pro and one channel, and at a_ superficial t] 
ducts. Stronger and more resilient than glance is filled only with tobacco. In 8 
wood, absolutely dirt and damage-proof, reality, there is a lower chamber con- te 
and secure against pilfering cealed beneath the upper bowl, to which i? 
extends a second channel. This secret 
/ In storage H. & D. BOXES fold to chamber is charged with a certain com- c 
bay, gether, saving 90% of valuable floor pound of Indian hemp and dhatura t] 
y space. Isn't it worth your while to leaves, one of the most powerful brain s 
; investigate? Without any obligation stimulants known to science—and one 
sf oe of the most dangerous if used above a V 
on your part, let us design a packagr : : 
ae ‘ertain strength. From the lower cham- 0 
tor your products. : : 
ber it would leave no trace, oi course, b 
Write, advising what you have to ship, in the ashes above. I 
and ask for booklet, ‘‘How to Pack It.’’ “Between the two compartments of the t 
pipe is a slight connecting opening, suf- 0 
ficient to allow the hemp beneath to be ~~. 


Hinde & Dauch Paper ignited gradually by the burning tobacco. Si 


When a small quantity of the compound is 


Co. of Canada, Limited used, the smoker is stimulated as by no , 



































other drug, not even opium. Increase the 1 
yf Toronto, Ontario quantity above the danger point, and ; 
a mark the result. The victim is not poi- 
® y soned in the strict sense of the word, but 
fn... literally smothered to death by the 
a * simi fumes!’ 7 
In Miss Mack’s voice was the throb ce 
66 WHAT WAS THAT PR of the student before the creation of the vi 
ICE master. Pp: 
YOU QUOTED JONES?” “TI should like this pipe, Miss Jansen, - 
* if you ever care to dispose of it!” a 
7 i - The girl was still staring woodenly. fi 
Clear carbon copies save not only your time but “It was Orlando Julio, the medieval = 
your money. A single illegible figure in a poisoner,” she gasped, “that Uncle de- 7 
quotation may mean a loss of a hundred or a scribed—”’ i 
pr gigas Rear if ara low —or the loss “In his seventeenth chapter of ‘The M 
ot an order if it’s too hig World’s Great Cynies,’” finished Made- i 
lyn. “I have taken the liberty of reading Sal hn 
the chapter in manuscript form. Julio, p 
however, was not the discoverer of the de 
drug. He merely introduced it to the Eng- b 
lish public. As a matter of fact, it is one fc 
TYPEWRITER CARBON of the oldest stimulants of the East. It st 
“RIBBONS PAPER Is easy to assume that it was not as a fi 
i assure copies that are clear and distinct ve that Julio used it, but as a it 
' .. throughout—and remain so forever. vaffling instrument of murder. The mech- ti 
we. Shel EG IE re anism of the pipe was his own invent.on, di 
Se, ters that reflect credit to the frm of course. The smoker, if not in the hi 
<e® ay tee ery secret, would be completely oblivious to d 
re ss prod re attractively packed and sealed, are unaffected by any “ ge ue "ad a c 
limate and are unconditionally guaranteed. 64 etait sie ian 7 oo t} 
PEERLESS CARBON AND RIBBON M’F’G. CO., LIMITED Sheriff Peddicord, against the door, is 
176-178 Richmond Street West, - TORONTO, CANADA |] chich, like a cacy yin, Tus Ted handker- 4g Gh 
was still studying Miss Mack with his in- d 
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tent frown. Madelyn swerved her angle 
abruptly. 

“Last night was not the first time the 
hempchamber of Wendell Marsh’s pipe 
had been charged. We can trace the ef- 
fect of the drug on his brain for several 
months—hallucinations, imaginative ene- | 
mies seeking his life, incipient insanity. 
That explains his astonishing letter to 
me. Wendell Marsh was not a man of 
nine lives, but only one. The perils which 
he described were merely fantastic fig- 
ments of the drug. For instance, the epi- 
sode of the poisoned cherry pie. There 
was no pie at all served at the table yes- 
terday. 

“The letter to me was not a forgery, Miss 
Jansen, although you were sincere enough 
when you pronounced it such. The com- 
plete change in your uncle’s handwriting 
was only another effect of the drug. It 
was this fact, in the end, which led me 
to the truth. You did not perceive that 
the dates of your notes and mine were 
six months apart! I knew that some 
terrific mental shock must have occurred 
in the meantime. 





These Comptometers Represent the Initial Order of the 


ey ogy ci a a Robert Simpson Company, Limited (Dept. Store), Toronto, 
crazed victim were at once suggested by Canada, for Use on Sales Audit. 
the curtains of the library. They were not 
simply torn, but fairly chewed to pieces!” After a comprehensive service test con- question of results from start to finish. 
A sudden tension fell over the room. ducted by Mr. A. D. Davies, head of the The Comptometers had to show more and 
We shifted nervously, rather avoiding Comptometer Dry Goods Service Bureau, better work with less effort and expense 
one anita eyes. Madelyn laid the pipe another store, the Robert Simpson me and they did it. 


ns 2 P Ltd., has just purchased and _ installed 
back on the stand. She was quite evident- Comptometers, 20 of them, to replace their 


ly in no hurry to continue. It was Trux- old equipment for handling the sales audit. 
ton again who put the leading question There 


This is simply another instance of what 
happens when a progressive store offers 
our Service Bureau an opportunity to 


were no trade-outs of other ma show, by a practical service test, what 
of the moment. . chines—absolutely no inducements other Comptometer speed, accuracy and economy 
“If Mr. Marsh was killed as you de- than superior service. It was purely a mean on sales audit work 


scribe, Miss Mack, who killed him?” 
Madelyn glanced across at Dr. Dench. 
“Will you kindly let me have the red 

leather book that you took from Mr. 

Marsh’s desk this evening, Doctor?” 
The physician met her glance steadily. 
“You think it—necessary?” 


Adding and Calculating Machine 






“T am afraid I must insist.” A Few Other Names from Our List of Canadian Users— 

For an instant Dr. Dench hesitated. ie Comptometers __ Comptometers 
Then with a shrug, he reached into a ee Gee ns ‘ So «ae Se . 
coat-pocket and extended the red-bound Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal 2 ineesietien Geeutnaeaet. Gtrawn oR 
volume, for which Miss Mack had dis- Sherwin-Williams Co., Ltd., Mont ,; The Steet Company of Canada, 
patched me on the fruitless errand to the Sennen. Graham & Co.. Ottawa { Mla ced Gn. Winnie : 
library. As Madelyn opened it we saw Canadian Pacifie Ry. Co., Winni- . Massey-Harris Co., Ltd., Brant . 
that it was not a printed volume, but pevid ipencer Co, isd, Var , ~~, fer en 3 
filled with several hundred pages of close, _couver cee ee ae eene ten ees 7 Miller-Morse Hardware Co., Wit ; 
cramped writing. Dr. Dench’s gaze eee eee » Dominion Express Co., Toronto 17 
swerved to Muriel Jansen as Miss Mack Dominion Textile Co., Montreal 6 Imperial Elevator Co., Winnipeg : 
spoke. If there is a better way you ought to know it. In fact, you are won- 

“T have here the diary of Wendell dering right now how it would work out on your audit. It costs you 
Marsh, which shows us that he had been nothing to investigate. Just drop us a line saying, ‘‘Come and show 
in the habit of seeking the stimulant of me’’; or if you like, ask us for further information about it. 


Indian hemp, or ‘hasheesh’ for some time, 


seule aah uae Uh Wie aalion, o> FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 1715-31 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


ntary ii . . saat: ic Canadian Offices or Dealers: 
de < sc s é : ~ 
lentary life and his close application to his Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Calgary Vancouver 
books. U ntil his purchase of the Bain- Power Bldg. Traders Bank Bldg. McGreevy BIk. 1309 lith St. W. Rogers Bldg. 


ford relics, however, he had taken the 
stimulant in the comparatively harmless 
form of powdered leaves or ‘bhang,’ as 
it is termed in the Orient. His acquisi- 
tion of Julio’s drug-pipe, and an acci- 
dental discovery of its mechanism, led 
him to adopt the compound of hemp and 
dhatura, prepared for smoking—in India 
called ‘charas.’ No less an authority than 
Captain E. N. Windsor, bacteriologist of 
the Burmese Government, states that it 
is directly responsible for a large per- 
centage of the lunacy of the Orient. Wen- 
dell Marsh, however, did not realize his 
danger, nor how much stronger the latter 














— MARSH HYGIENIC RUBBER FINGER PADS 


Fite the finger perfectly. Perforated to allow ventilation. 

to GRIP the paper. Will not smudge or soil as a moistened 

does, A valuable assistant to clerks im all departments where 
efficiency is essential. Practical and inexpensive. 


Sample and size card upon receipt of © eumin. 
51-53 Wellington 
The Brown Bros., Ltd., °*Strect Weat ? rorento 


Canadian Distributers, 
Davol Rubber Co., Sole Manufacturers, Providenes, B.L. U.6.A. 
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In these days of strenuous competition, the 
more systematically the details of your business 
are carried forward the more competent you are 
to meet the demands made upon it in a general 
way. 


If you are not using Loose-Leaf devices, or 
even if you have installed certain ways and means 
for taking care of your daily transactions, we 











would be pleased to receive your request to have N 
our representative call and explain our methods N 
for operating systems of Accounting, Purchas- 
ing, Sales, Delivery, Shipping, Order Forms, N 
etc. N 
Our Loose-Leaf products are 
known all over Canada as the standard 
A 


of quality, and we have satisfied users 
of our Systems from Halifax to Van- ‘ 


COUVET. 


A letter [to Dept. ‘‘A’’ at our Home Office, 
corner Richmond and Yonge Streets, Toronto, will 
receive prompt attention. 
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The Copeland -Chatterson Co., Limited 


TORONTO 








Representatives in all the principal cities of Canada 
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compound is than the form of the drug 
to which he had been accustomed. 

“Dr. Dench endeavored desperately to 
warn him of his peril, and free him from 
the bondage of the habit as the diary re- 
cords, but the victim was too thoroughly 
enslaved. In fact, the situation had 
reached a point just before the final cli 
max when it could no longer be concealed 
The truth was already being suspected 
by the older servants. I assume this was 
why you feared my investigations in th« 
case, Miss Jansen.” 

Muriel Jansen was staring at Madelyr 
in a sort of dumb appeal. 

“T can understand and admire Di 
Dench’s efforts to conceal the fact from 
the public—first, in his supervision of 
the inquest, which might have stumbled 
on the truth, and then in his removal of 
the betraying diary, which I left purpose 
ly exposed in the hope that it might in- 
spire such an action. Had it not been 
removed, I might have suspected anothe: 
explanation of the case—in spite of ce 
tain evidence to the contrary!” 

Dr. Dench’s face had gone white. 

“God! Miss Mack, do you mean that 
after all it was not suicide?” 

“It was not suicide,” said Madelyn 
quietly. She stepped across toward the 
opposite door. 

“When I stated that my knowledge that 
we are not dealing with natural death 
was shared by another person in this 
room, I might have added that it was 
shared by still a third person—not in the 
room!” 

With a sudden movement she threw 
open the door before her. From the ad 
joining ante-room lurched the figure of 
Peters, the butler. He stared at us with 
a face grey with terror, and _ then 
crumpled to his knees. Madelyn drew 
away sharply as he tried to catch he: 
skirts. 

“You may arrest the murderer of Wen 
dell Marsh, Sheriff!” she said gravely 
“And I think perhaps you had better take 
him outside.” 

She faced our bewildered stares as the 
drawing-room door closed behind Mr 
Peddicord and his prisoner. From her 
stand she again took Raleigh’s sand-stone 
pipe, and with it two sheets of paper, 
smudged with the prints of a human 
thumb and fingers. 

“It was the pipe in the end which led 
me to the truth, not only as to the method 
but the identity of the assassin,” she ex 
plained. “The hand, which placed the 
fatal charge in the concealed chamber, 
ieft its imprint on the surface of the bcw! 
The fingers, grimed with the dust of the 
drug, made an impression which I would 
have at once detected had I not been so 
eccupied with what I might find inside 
that I forgot what I might find outside’ 
[ am very much afraid that I permitted 
myself the great blunder of the moder: 
detective—lack of thoroughness. 

“Comparison with the finger-prints of 
the various agents in the case, of course, 
made the next step a mere detail of 
mathematical comparison. To make my 
identity sure, I found that my suspect 
possessed not only the opportunity and 
the knowledge for the crime, but the 
motive. 


Pe ll ns en ee en. en. n,n es ee ae oe, en ee ew 


“In his younger days Peters was a | 


chemist’s apprentice; a fact which he 
utilized in his master’s behalf in obtain- 
ing the drugs which had become so neces- 
sary a part of Mr. Marsh’s life. Had 
Wendell Marsh appeared in person for so 
continuous a supply, his identity would 


soon have made the fact a matter of com- | 


mon gossip. He relied on his servant for 
his agent, a detail which he mentions sev- 


eral times in his diary, promising Peters | 


a generous bequest in his will as a re- 
ward. I fancy that it was the dream of 
this bequest, which would have meant a 
small fortune to a man in his position, 
that set the butler’s brain to work on his 
treacherous plan of murder.” 


Miss Mack’s dull gold hair covered the 
shoulders of her white peignoir in a great, 
thick braid. She was propped in a nest 


of pillows, with her favorite romance, | 
“The Three Musketeers,” open at the his- 


toric siege of Porthos in the wine cellar. 
We had elected to spend the night at the 
Marsh house. 

Madelyn glanced up as I appeared in 
the door-way of our room. 


“Allow me to present a problem to your 
analytical skill, Miss Mack,” I said 
humbly. “Which man does your know- 
feminine psychology say Muriel 


ledge ol 


Jansen will reward—the gravely protect 
ing physician, or the boyishly admiring 


lr ixton?” 


‘If she were thirty,” retorted Madelyn, 
yawning, “she would be wise enough to 
choose Dr. Dench. But as she is only 
twenty-two, it will be Truxton.” 

With a sigh, she turned again to the 
swashbuckling exploits of the 


gallant 
Porthos. 


CAMERON LAKE, VANCOUVER 
ISLAND 


VERA M. TREW 


Cradled so deep in the forest, 
Peaceful and calm, there it lies, 

Quiet and still at the noon-day, 
Reflecting the blue of the skies. 


Solitude reigns o’er its margin. 
Above rise the mighty hills 

Nestling the lake to their bosoms, 
Feeding it well with their rills. 


Sentinel fires stand around it, 
Bravely out-reaching their arms 

Guarding with sternest resistance 
‘Gainst man’s intruding alarms. 


Silently now the evening 
Unrolls her soft clouds of mist, 
Gently covers the sleeping lake 


And the sun drops a good-night kiss. 
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A Good Chance to Increase Your Income 


We have put tour 


Canada in the way ol 


hundred young and old business men in 


earning $5.00 more every week It 


vou are an enterprising man, you can vet the 
] TI IS e@asy, 


same offer 


work educative and profitable 


by writing us. The 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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The Logical Way of 
Dictating is withthe 


“Parlograph” 























One of the outstanding advantages of the “PARLOGRAPH®” is the 
perfection in which the tones are reproduced. Even a whisper is heard 
with a distinctiveness that makes the transcribing easy, quick and cor- 
rect. There is none of that scratching, buzzing noise which so many 
stenographers very naturally object to when asked to transcribe from a 
dictating machine. In the PARLOGRAPH, mechanical difficulties 
have been eliminated, and there is a smoothness and ease about the ma- 
chine that places it far in advance. Its exclusive features covering Its 
wonderfully smooth reproductive qualities are fully protected by pat- 
ents. Its ECONOMY, CONVENIENCE, ACCURACY, SPEED 
AND SIMPLICITY are winning for it unprecedented success. The 
money, time and energy saving exclusive features of the PARLO- 
GRAPH are worthy of your consideration, and to prove every claim 
made to your entire satisfaction, we will give a demonstration in your 
own office on your own work. 


WRITE US A POST CARD FOR CATALOG “P” 
AND TELL US WHEN YOU WILL BE OPEN FOR A DEMONSTRATION WITHOUT 
THE SLIGHTEST OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART 


exclusive right given to dealers where we are not represented. 


Parlograph Company of Canada 


402 McKINNON BUILDING - - TORONTO 
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